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EN days of debate in the new session of Parliament have shown 
the Labour Party to be as barren of fresh ideas for administration 

as was the King’s speech of substantial proposals for legislation. The 
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there is any sign that an election would end the present stalemate. 
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the remarkable technique of governing the country by 
single-figure majorities can no doubt be continued. 
It has already done much more than take the Govern- 
ment through a session and a bit with only two defeats— 
one in the early days of inexperience during March and 
one this week on a minor matter of procedure. It has 
enabled the Government to feel strong enough to insist 
on prompt nationalisation for iron and steel. After 
that, most things are possible. Ministers can hardly 
complain of any lack of power to do whatever they think 
fit—provided it can be done (as very many things can be 
done) without an Act of Parliament. 


On such terms the Government may get along not 
merely for the winter but perhaps through next summer 
too. But it cannot, by even the narrowest of political 
reckonings, come through the trial unscathed. It is 
Ministers who suffer most from the strain of long hours 
of attendance at the House ; the effect, especially on men 
who have now borne the heavy modern responsibilities of 
office for more than ten years, must be still further to 
devitalise British government. The effects on Parliamen- 
tary procedure are not less important. Things have come 
to a pretty pass when: the committee stage of every 
measure—even down to the Highways (Provision of 
Cattle Grids) Bill—has to be taken on the floor of the 
House. This slowing-down of the business of legislation 
absorbs the extra time that Parliament ought now to have 
for probing into administration and general policy. No 
doubt this is a welcome relief for Ministers, but it per- 
petuates into a period of political deadlock some of the 
worst evils of government by the steamroller majority of 
1945. 


* 


There are also new evils. Near-equality in voting 
strengths has necessarily made the parties more rigid 
and uniform internally. That is particularly so with 
Labour. Whatever its stupidities, the ferment on the 
Left of the 1945 Parliament did at times usefully enforce 
a more thorough appraisal of such controversial policies 
as Mr Bevin’s on Palestine. After one early splutter over 
Seretse Khama the ferment has in this Parliament sub- 
sided entirely. That is convenient for the Labour leaders 
but in the long run unhealthy for British politics ; un- 
realism can flourish a little less easily on the floor of the 
House than in the backbenchers’ weekly journalistic 
effusions. As between the two main parties, the poli- 
tical contest has become as dominated by set tactics as 
was warfare in the pre-Napoleonic era of rigid manoeuv- 
ring of massed columns of troops. There is real danger 
that this formalisation of politics will reduce the popular, 
democratic interest at least in the present parties. 


The sterility of Labour policy-making, the hardening 
and formalisation of political divisions, are corseouences 
of the February stalemate. But they are its consequences 
as the Government has reacted to it ; they are not, in 
their worst features, inevitable consequences. The stale- 
mate implies an absence of highly controversial legisla- 
tion, but it need not, at a time of external danger recog- 
nised by both parties, imply an absence of policy. For ten 
years the country has had too much governing and the 
greatest need now is for less of it. Of this less legisla- 
tion is purely the negative side ; it avoids pusting yet 
further burdens on the civil service. The positive side 
is to do less administering on the basis of existing legisla- 
tion. This would not weaken policy but would make it 
firmer by concentrating on the points that matter. It does 
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not mean, for example, leaving capital investment to 
settle itself in economic conditions as they now are : jt 
means controlling the level of investment less by fuss 
administrative regulation and more by higher rates of 
interest to restrain the projects that bring only long. 
delayed returns. But the Governthent is doing less 
administering only in a few isolated cases: one of the 
most important—the dropping of the Ministry of 
Labour’s control over engagements—was forced on it 
by dissent within the party. In general, government 
must go on as it is because Ministers can think of nothing 


better. 
* 


Labour’s defence is, of course, that no change is 
needed: the country is getting along quite nicely on 
present policies. But no one ever doubted that, once the 
immediate dislocations of war had been overcome, the 
British economy of high Government spending and taxa- 
tion and over-full employment could pay its way in times 
of world-wide inflation ; no one doubted that, with some 
degree of restriction on imports and at some exchange 
rate, sterling could be a hard currency. While the world 
is inflating we may, indeed, do too well. The Govern- 
ment’s policies are essentially measures of containment. 
They will, no doubt, remain successful in moderating 
the rise of British prices. For a time they can secure 
for Britain a stronger competitive position—and more 
unfavourable terms of trade—than we need. But by its 
nature the containment is a delaying action. It ensures 
that inflationary pressures, only suppressed below the 
surface, will remain strong in Britain when they have 
worked themselves out elsewhere. It ensures, if it goes 
on, that at the next turn to buyers’ markets the rigid 
British economy will again be left the fish out of water 
that it was in the summer of 1949. 

Labour’s determination is plainly to go on with 
nothing more than containment to inflation. It is to 


- perpetuate all the economic and political evils of stale- 


mate in the present form. The single, grim consolation 
is that any better practical alternative is stil] hard to see. 
The Tories provide lithe more than demagogic competi- 
tion in the promise to squeeze more popular benefits, 
and particularly more houses, out of the welfare state. 
In fairness it must be said that any Opposition is bound 
at this stage to offer some large prospects of popular 
social betterment. The concentration on housing—for 
all the unfortunate appearance it gives of thinking of 
figure first and of methods afterwards—could be on 
balance an advantage if it meant that the Conservatives 
would feel strong enough not to play to the gallery n 
other policies, and even to try something new. Perhaps tt 
was too soon after Blackpool to expect any signs of that 
in the debate on the King’s speech. It was not too soot 
to expect a little less general soft-soaping than the Torts 
were content to produce. For the time being Labour 
can go on governing by default of an effective oppost 
tion. But the time surely cannot be much longer. For 
the Labour Government is ively pushing 1ts¢ 
into a dilemma. Already its politics are spoiling 1 
economics: it dare not either hold down or reduce 
government expenditure, and is, therefore, incapable of 
any really effective defence against inflation. And v¢ty 
soon its economics will start spoiling its politics, whet 
the rising cost of living radic indus 
trial trouble begin to turn the voters against it. Perhaps 
it is necessary to create a vacuum of 


before anything fresh can come in to fill it. 
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The German Auction 


]‘ has not proved difficult in the western countries— 
or at least in America and in Britain—to pour scorn 
upon the proposal that emanated from the meeting at 
Prague between Mr Molotov and his satellites for still 
another four-power conference on the future of Ger- 
many. The proposals contained nothing new, and their 
disingenuousness was very transparent. After years of 
experience with Russian tactics, western public opinion 
is very well aware what the consequences would be of 
accepting proposals that would exclude the holding of 
free elections throughout Germany and place the Soviet’s 
one-third of Germany on a basis of equality with the 
two-thirds that enjoys the democratic freedom to vote 
as it pleases. 


But it is unlikely that the Kremlin, for all its fantastic 
misinformation about the west, really expected to. pro- 
duce much of an effect upon public opinion in the 
western countries. The manifesto was launched with an 
eye to its effect upon the Germans, and as a weapon in 
the strugge for mastery in Germany. Far more clearly 
than the west, the Russians see—and have seen for years 
—that Germany is the vital battle-ground. Whichever 
side, east or west, can get Germany effectively enrolled 
in its support is in a fair way to control Europe. To this 
end they give a devotion as single-minded as the narrow- 
ness of their ideology and their commitments to their 
satellites permit. 

This does not mean that their German policy is not 
often very stupid—or even that, on balance, it has been 
less stupid over the five years since the Potsdam confer- 
ence than that of the western allies. For example, the 
“national resistance movement” proclaimed by Herr 
Ulbricht last July was a complete failure, partly owing 
to the effective action of the Government of North 
Rhine-Westphalia and of the British authorities in the 
Ruhr last September, but, more fundamentally, because 
it conflicted with the present temper of the German 
people. Communist calls for sabotage and strikes to the 
slogans of “‘ Americans, go home,” and “ Germany for 
the Germans, Korea for the Koreans,” met with little 
response from a passive, egocentric people, who 
cherish their work and will be less anti-American than 
anti-Russian so long as America aids them to maintain 
their factories and asks nothing in return. 


But the Communists have always been masters of the 
tactical somersault. They have now reverted to an only 
slightly modified version of the policy laid down at the. 
previous conference of Communist Foreign Ministers that 
was held in 1948. At that time the conciliatory line was 
hardly more successful than Herr Ulbricht’s threats. 
But no one should leap to the conclusion that it will be 
equally unsuccessful now. For the circumstances in 
Germany have changed since 1948. Then the Germans 
were not in a bargaining position ; nothing but hard work 
(which is, in any case, a German instinct) was required 
of them in return for western aid. Now they are asked 
to do something which they cannot be forced to do. The 
lists are open and the bidding has begun. 


* 


It was always perfectly obvious that Germany would, 
some day, quite inevitably recover its national 
sovereignty, its equality of status among the great powers 
and its freedom to set its own course. In 1945, at the 
time of the Potsdam Conference, it was still possible— 
not indeed to doubt the inevitability of German political 
recovery, but to believe that it would be long postponed 
and that the victorious allies therefore had a long period 
of years in which to work out their reforms and remedies. 
But as soon as it become apparent that the victorious 
allies were not going to work with each other, but as 
hard as they could against each other, then it should 
have been clear that Germany’s recovery of status would 
be as rapid as it was certain. 

None of the western governments, however, has even 
yet been willing to base its policy upon this hard fact. 
Indeed, at the moment, so far from showing any signs 
of ability to interpret the lessons of the past, the 
policy of the western powers towards Germany does not 
even seem able to read the signs of the present. The 
urgent need of the moment is that the policy should be 
revised in the light of the need for incorporating the 
Federal Republic into western defence organisations. 
It might be objected that only last September the 
Ministers met to do precisely this. But they spent so 
much time discussing what Germany was to contribute 
to a future European Army that they gave virtually no 
consideration to the changes that are necessary in Allied 
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control of Western Germany during its transition from 
an ex-enemy to an ally. The September communiqué, 
a vague document, would, if taken au pied de la lettre, 
have meant an actual increase in the powers of the 
High Commission. Even with the most liberal inter- 
pretation, it cannot involve much further freedom of 
decision for the Germans. The western powers are 
inclined to dwell overmuch on the extent to which the 
Germans have been granted an internal political freedom 
which most of them have never known and few 
appreciate. It was right to accord that freedom, but 
not enough. In the economic life of the country, the 
machinery started by Potsdam still grinds on. The Ruhr 


_ Authority, which seemed likely to die a natural death in 


an era of surpluses, has recently revived in order to force 
the Ruhr to export coal which expanding German 
industry requires ; and Dr Adenauer has not yet received 
any assurance that this organisation will cease to exist 
as soon as the Schuman Plan comes into effect, or some 
other body takes over the international allocation of 
scarce raw materials. The High Commission still retains 
its right to break up the vertical trusts which dominated 
the German iron, steel and chemical industries, though 
even at this late date the problem of their ownership and 
reorganisation is still far from solved. At the same time 
the High Commission, in particular its American element, 
still insists on all manner of restrictions in the endeavour 
to dissolve any and every form of cartel and to prevent 
them from reforming. Even dismantlement, which is 
responsible for more bad feeling to less purpose than 
any other allied measure, has not completely stopped. 
It is not surprising that the demand is growing more 
and more insistent that Germany shall be accorded 
equality of rights in the economic field as an essential 
prerequisite for German participation in the Schuman 
Plan, and later in defence. If Dr Adenauer cannot 
secure really far-reaching concessions for his country in 
matters concerning the trade and industry of Germany, 
he may lose even the present half-hearted support he 
gets for his policy of collaboration in western defence. 


The point is not whether the Germans deserve to have 
these relaxations conceded to them, or whether the result 
of conceding them will be to produce the sort of German 
economy that the western victors desired—the time 
when considerations of this order could decide matters 
has long since passed. The only important question is 
whether, so long as these disabilities exist—and are daily 
exaggerated in the German press—there is any prospect 
of persuading Western Germany to bear any part of the 
burden, in money or manpower, of Atlantic defence. 
It is a dangerous illusion to suppose that the Germans 
must under present conditions support the West because 
logic and justice demand it, or because they are anti- 
Russian and must wish to defend themselves, or because 
Britain, France and the United States would find it 
intolerable if Germany were simply to profit from the 
concentration of all its commercial rivals on armament 
production. 


Neither logic nor justice will be effective in deciding 
the German attitude. Their anti-Russianism does not 
imply pro-Americanism. Their present objection to 
Communism is no guarantee that they will be ready to 
die or even pay taxes for a concept oF individual liberty 
which they have only known as the concomitant of enemy 
occupation. Among the greater part of the young men 
the militant enthusiasm they displayed under Hitler has 
given way to a disillusioned pacificism under a leader- 
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ship which provides them with nothing to fire their 
imagination. Dating world history from 1945, a large 
proportion of Germans find it easy to argue that the job 
of defence is one for their western ex-enemies, since the 
quarrel between East and West was none of their makin 
and strategic necessity demands a front on the Elbe. And 
since Germany has suffered so much more than the other 
nations from the war, the argument runs, it is unthink- 
able that it should bear any further financial burden. 
Above all, German sentiment opposes the idea of pro- 
viding cannon fodder to protect a retreat of the French 
and other forces behind the Rhine. 


How far irresponsibility can go can be illustrated by 
the demand raised by Dr Schumacher, the leader of the 
Social Democrats, by Pastor Niemoeller, and other 
leaders of the protestant churches, that the issue of 
remilitarisation shall be settled by the people in a refer- 
endum or general election—oblivious of the fact that this 
plays straight into the hands of the Communists. Dr 
Schumacher has even made the nonsensical demand that 
no German must aid the west until the Atlantic Treaty 
powers guarantee that the first battle shall be fought and 
won on the Vistula—in other words, until German aid 
is no longer necessary. If those Germans who, like Dr 
Adenauer, sincerely wish to see Germany committed to 
the west are to be successful, they will need powerful 
assistance. . 

* 


Ever since 1945 there has been only one sound basis 
for policy towards Germany. The western powers should 
have made up their minds on a very short list of restric- 
tions to be imposed, and demands to be made, upon 
Germany, asking themselves in respect of each item not 
only whether it was basically necessary to their purpose, 
but also whether it stood any chance of being per- 
manently maintained—which means, in effect, freely 
accepted or at least tolerated by the Germans. Once this 
list was established, and pruned to essentials, all other 
disabilities imposed on Germany in the armistice period 
should have been progressively removed early enough for 
western policy to reap some benefit from their removal. 
There is no question whether such things as dismantle- 
ment and trade discrimination will go ; the only question 
is whether the circumstances of their removal will help 
the friends of the West in Germany or provide triumphs 
for the instigators of grievances against the West. 
Most of the chances of pursuing this policy have now 
gone. There may still be some left, though there 
is a sybilline progression in these matters, and with every 
delay a larger price has to be offered for a smaller gain. 
But it is still perhaps just possible to persuade a sufficient 
majority of the Western Germans to see all the advan- 
tages, and therefore to accept the burdens, of full mem- 
bership in the Atlantic Pact, and thus to complete the 
ties of trade, of religion and of political institutions which 
have during the last few years increasingly bound them 
to western Europe. At the risk of tedium, it must be 
repeated that the western powers will quite certainly, at 
some time in the next few years, find themselves com- 
pelled to put up the price required for this bargain by 
ing the Germans from their present restrictions and 
disabilities. The only question is whether they will get 
anything in return, and the only chance is to act both 
largely and at once. The first step might well be a four- 


power conference—but with Dr Adenauer, not 
Molotov, in the fourth seat. 
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The Controls—I 
1h, oe 


Emergency Powers Since 1946 


Te only substantial item in the King’s Speech last 
week was the proposal to introduce legislation to 
“ make available ” to the Government “on a permanent 
basis but subject to appropriate parliamentary safeguards, 
powers to regulate production, distribution and con- 
sumption, and to control prices.” The subsequent debate 
on this portion of the Address, which took place on 
Tuesday, did not reveal in very much more detail what 
is in the Government’s mind. It evidently does not 
propose anything quite so sweeping as the simple per- 
petuation of the existing powers, which were recently 
extended for a further twelve months with very little 
discussion. But the tone of Dr Dalton’s speech made it 
clear that Ministers’ demands for permanent powers of 
control are unlikely to be modest. Indeed, most Labour 
discussion of the subject of controls tends to assume that 
it is a simple issue of retaining all the present powers of 
control or else of having none at all. It was in this 
spirit that the Lord Chancellor, in the summer, chose 
to treat the debate on the Liberal Party’s Liberty of the 
Subject Bill as if the occasion were an evening out with a 
local debating society. As a matter of political tactics, 
it would suit the Labour Party’s book if this assumption 
could be made general ; they would not then have to 
argue the necessity or the merits of any particular power 
they ask for ; and with luck the Opposition could be 
tempted into arguing for complete laisser faire. 


But in fact the issue is not one of simple black and 
white. Only the ignorant can be “for” or “ against ” 
controls in the abstract. The only sensible questions to 
ask are which powers are needed, for how long, and with 
what safeguards against their abuse. The answers can 
only be given in detail. It is proposed to attempt this 
task in a short series of articles, of which this first one 
is mainly concerned with the present state of emergency 
powers and how it arose. 


When the Labour Government took office in July, 
1945, the wartime Emergency Powers Acts had some 
eight months more to run. Parliament had obediently 
given to the executive the right to make what regulations 
for the conduct of the war it thought fit to draft, but it had 
insisted that these absolute powers should have one limit, 
that of time. The Labour Government had until Feb- 
ruary 24, 1946, in which to decide whether to accept the 
existing time limit or to ask for an extension. It asked 
for an extension but it devised a new method of approach. 
In effect, it divided the wartime defence regulations 
into two groups ; those which it claimed were still needed 
for their original purpose ; and those which, it claimed, 
were needed for new to te the romp 
IN a postwar period of shortages to assist the pro- 
cesses of ent and reconversion. The — 
group were to vo Sarthe Agnetha y> 
by a further Emerpeary ws Act. The second group 
Were to be by a new Act, a Supplies and Services 
Act, and for that the Government asked a life of five 
years, plus the rtunity to prolong it further by 
yearly extensions if both Houses so agreed. 

Both Acts were amended in 1947. The Emergency 
— Act of 1947 extended the life of some of ie Stee 

tions by the 1945 Act unti 
December rod dad wae now extended for a further 








twelve months). The Supplies and Services Act of 1945 
was amended by grafting on to it an entirely new reason 
for keeping on foot some of the defence regulations still 
surviving. The additional object to be served is worth 
setting out in full: “ generally for ensuring that the whole 
resources of the community are available for use and are 
used in a manner best calculated to serve the best interests 
of the country.” The 1947 amending Act passed both 
Houses ; misgivings aroused by the ominously vague and 
general language of the new clause were stifled by the 
atmosphere of crisis just before the convertibility of 
sterling had to be suspended and by the fact that the 
original Act had then only another three years to run. 


” 


The subject of liberty in the modern state is one which 
is of the greatest importance and yet one which too easily 
escapes on to the metaphysical plane. It is not the busi- 
ness of the Opposition in Parliament to discuss meta- 
physics but Government proposals ; for that reason alone 
the Supplies and Services Act as it now stands makes a 
convenient starting point for considering the powers of 
the executive. Although it has not been greatly abused 
—except in the mood of panic at the time of the fuel 
crisis in February, 1947—the Act puts in the hands of 
the Government a very wide range of dictatorial powers, 
including a power to override any Act of Parliament 
passed before 1947 save the two 1945 Acts under 
discussion. 


It is alien to the whole conception of parliamentary 
democracy that a Government should say “ These powers 
should stay because you never know when they may be 
useful.” Of this Ministers showed at least a slight 
awareness both in last month’s debate on the extension 
of the Act for twelve months and in this week’s debate 
on the Address. But that they still regard any excuse 
as good enough for an extension of ministerial powers is 
shown by the eagerness with which they seized upon 
rearmament. The argument was, in effect: “A new 
emergency is arising, so we may need these powers.” 
There was little attempt to show how the powers are 
related to the expected nature of the emergency. They 
have little relation to war. If the international situation 
were to worsen, making a large military and economic 
mobilisation necessary, the Government would have in 
any case to ask Parliament for a new Emergency Powers 
Act ; the powers remaining in force under the present 
legislation are quite insufficient to meet a full emergency. 
It follows that, if the outbreak of war in any case requires 
new legislation, the danger of it provides in itself no 
logical reason why the Government should have at 
present any reserve of powers over and above those it is 
actually using. ‘“‘ They may be needed ” is nothing but 
the plea from laziness of the politician in power. 


The defence regulations kept alive by the Supplies and 
Services Acts are many and important. Some of the 


structure of price control, a good deal of the control over 
building operations, and all the elaborate machinery 
governing utility clothing and furniture, food rationing 
and subsidies—all these depend upon defence regula- 
tions. So do the powers to control exports and imports 
directly ; so do alt the Minister of Health’s powers to 
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permit local authorities to requisition land and property 
and to keep it requisitioned ; so does the Minister of 
Labour’s power to declare a strike illegal. So do a host 
of minor powers ; for instance, the Local Authorities 
(Charges for Dustbins) Order, 1949, was made under 
Defence Regulation 56, the Syrup and Treacle Order, 
1950, under Defence Regulation 55. Some of the regu- 
lations date back to the earlier period of the war. A few 
—notably one empowering the Minister of Health to 
authorise subletting in houses where the lease prohibits 
it—were hastily tacked on to the wartime regulations 
between July, 1945, and February, 1946, before the 
power to make new regulations vanished. All were made 
five years ago at least. There is no logic about the 
pattern ; the single connecting thread is expediency. 

Has it been essential to keep these defence regulations 
alive in this way ? Of course not. It is clearly arguable 
that some are still needed—that will be the subject of 
a subsequent article—but there has been no valid reason 
why they should be prolonged in this particular way. 
Among the original defence regulations were those that 
controlled the movement of money in and out of the 
United Kingdom, an essential wartime requirement and 
one for which the need, it may be admitted for the sake of 
argument, still exists. But these regulations are no longer 
imposed by the authority of the Supplies and Services 
Act. In 1947 the Government presented to Parliament 
an Exchange Control Biil intended to make its powers to 
control movements of money permanent. The Treasury, 
at least, had the courage and honesty (and, perhaps one 
should add, the influence) to cast its postwar require- 
ments into the shape of a parliamentary Bill and to sub- 
mit that Bill to the full scrutiny of a postwar debate. The 
Minister of Agriculture took the same course over most 
of his responsibilities. It may still be necessary for local 
authorities to keep their wartime powers over requisi- 
tioned houses after December, 1951. Is there any reason, 
in principle, why the Minister of Health should not have 
presented to Parliament the equivalent Houseownership 
Control Bill at any time over the last year or so—any 


Humpty 
T is curious, when one comes to think of it, that no 
political party has thought it worth while to compile 
and keep up to date a record of the sallies and epithets 
it has found most useful in the past. One would have 
expected the research organisations of the parties to hand 
down from generation to generation of members an 
anthology of masterpieces of rudery which could still 
be used with effect in a House of Commons where the 
art of invective is in decay. And even outside the House 
there are things now being said and written which should 
be preserved for the polemics of the future—things such 
as the Socialist taunt that a liberal economist is someone 
who believes in mass unemployment, or that classic 
phrase “ frozen penguins of the City,” or the Communist 
denunciation of Mr Churchill as a “‘ cannibal statesman.” 
There exist dictionaries of quotations, without which few 
leading articles would be started—let alone written— 
but there have existed hitherto no dictionaries of abuse 
and invective. In view of the Marxist revolution in 
world attitudes, the ideological conflict of the age and 
the topsyturvy state of our bourgeois society, it is remark- 
able that such aids to dialectics should be lacking. 


Some such thoughts must have passed through the 
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reason, that is, except the wish to avoid a discussion that 
might have had unpleasant consequences on polling day ? 

There is one defence regulation in particular that the 
present Government would obviously be most reluctant 
to debate in detail ; one can well believe that a proposal 
to make the Supplies and Services Act permanent in a 
general form will spring from a desire to avoid any such 
debate, on the principle that the more overcrowded 
the coach the more difficult it is to scrutinise each 
individual traveller. That is Defence Regulation 58, 
which authorises the Minister of Labour to set up wage 
arbitration tribunals for various industries and when this 
is done any dispute in that industry must be referred to 
the tribunal and no strike or lock-out action may be taken 
during the following twenty-one days. Action earlier 
than this is illegal and it is this regulation which enables 
the Minister to declare illegal the unofficial strike. What 
Minister of Labour today would willingly lose that 
weapon from his armoury? Yet what Minister of 
Labour in a Labour Government would willingly face a 
debate on a motion for its extension ? 

The Supplies and Services Acts present to Parliament, 
and to the Government, an issue of importance in an 
unusually acute form: how far should expediency be 
allowed to prevail over principle ? And the first point 
of principle that public opinion should press upon the 
Government is that there must be a careful attempt to 
discriminate, if not between individual powers and pur- 
poses, at least between categories. There are some 
powers that are now being exercised for which everyone 
will recognise a continuing need. There are other 
powers now being used which are painful necessities, to 
be tolerated only until they can be done away with. 
There are still others which are kept in force only because 
the bureaucracy will not let them go. And there are 
others again which are held in reserve—some rightly, 
some wrongly. All these deserve different treatment. 
The essential principle of any permanent Act must be 


discrimination. 
(To be continued) 


Dumpski 


malate + ae achalens . cae’ og and 
etrov, Ww work on their great Dictionary 
of Foreign Word, which was published recently by the 
State Publishing House in Moscow. For they have pro- 
duced just the kind of anthology of abuse that is needed 
to start a new fashion in dictionaries. They had doubt- 
less remarked that the period of pre-Marxist lexico- 
graphy, beginning with Galfridus Grammaticus just five 
hundred years ago, corresponds almost exactly with the 
period of bourgeois inance. As that period is 
now passing, what is more natural than that two 
ambitious Soviet s scholars should anticipate arene 
lictatorship « letari actly 
enrages pei ee They have doubtless 
read somewhere that Samuel Johnson gained the title 
of “Great Cham of literature” by producing 4 
This is, indeed, an epoch-making work. For one thing 
i is Saar, ak 8 ere ee etek Oe 
i proletariat came to or another, it | 
ic. Liokhi and Petrov’s dictionary is in 


ition of (“ When I use a 
word”), for when they ee ceed E tocane fox what 
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they choose it to mean—neither more nor less. And 
finally, it is gloriously inaccurate. The authors clearly 
believe, for instance, that cricket is merely a form of 
hockey not played on ice ; for they define it as “a game 
played with a ball by two teams, during which one tries 
to hit the ball into the opponent’s goal with a bat.” If 
this should seem a rather esoteric subject, on which 
Liokhin and Petrov are entitled to go wrong, let us take 
the definition of the Labour Party—as a body which 
“from 1936 to 1939 supported the internal and external 
policy of the Conservative Chamberlain.” What endless 
vistas of misunderstanding are opened up by this defini- 
tion ; it foreshadows a period, not so far off, when it will 
be impossible for a Russian and a European to carry on 
a rational conversation. Soviet citizens contemplating 
foreign travel will study their Liokhin and Petrov and 
so fortify themselves against subversive influences. And 
foreigners will have to translate it into their own lan- 
guages in order to discover what the Soviet citizen thinks 
he is trying to say. 

After the deep concern that Stalin himself has shown 
lest linguistics in the Soviet Union be brought into dis- 
repute, this lapse into crazy lexicography under official 
auspices might seem deplorable. (Indeed, someone like 
Mr Maisky, if he is still alive, might be able to convince 
the Kremlin that the State Publishing House has had 
its leg pulled. And Humpty Dumpski might have 
a great fall.) But it would have been a pity if this dic- 
tionary had not been compiled and solemnly issued as 
a contribution to learning. Without it many would have 
continued to regard as a joke, or as a mere propaganda 
ruse, the distortion of words, the reversal of meanings 
through which the Stalinist now expresses himself. Here 
now, in 780 pages is the evidence in black and white, of 
the lengths to which the process has now gone. Double 
talk and double think of 1984 now has its dictionary ; 
it is only a matter of time before it has its academy and 
its professors. 


Realising from the title and the preface the kind of 
book he is ing with, the wise reader will start by 
looking up himself. In other words he will look up the 
word bourgeois. He finds that he belongs to “ the most 
reactionary class of t-day society, the bitter enemy 
of the Soviet Union, the People’s Democracies and the 
workers of the world.” He may say to himself “ I am not 
that kind of bourgeois ; I am a liberal who hates no one” 
and then look up “ liberal” in the hope of more mag- 
nanimous treatment. But Liokhin and Petrov regard a 
liberal as worse than a bourgeois: he “takes up a 
thoroughly reactionary position, openly joining the 
counter-revolutionary camp and allying himself to the 
front set up against the working class. Liberals are 
fierce antagonists of socialist revolution and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.” In the second sentence, of 
course, the truth is told by accident and cancels out some 
of the malice of the first. And this makes the bourgeois 
liberal wonder how the bourgeois Socialist and reac- 
tionary Cunetenee fare. The Labour Party is defined 
as a “ reformist, self-styled workers’ party, carrying out 
a bourgeois policy among the workers as agents of 
imperialist circles in America”; the Conservative Party 
as a “ reacti of tte: bourgeoisie carrying out 
an imperialist policy of expansion, suppressing by force 
the workers’ revolutionary movement and liquidating 
democratic freedoms.” The only difference between 
them lies really in the tailpiece : “ at the moment (1949) 
the Conservatives are openly passing over to Fascism.” 
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So much then for British politics. In the eyes of 
Liokhin and Petrov they amount to nothing more than 
a struggle within the bourgeoisie, which goes on in a 
parliament which “ guarantees the class rights of the 
ruling caste” and under a constitution which “ expresses 
and strengthens the rule of the bourgeoisie and its dicta- 
torship.” The forces of reaction maintain their ascen- 
dancy in this country—according to Liokhin and Petrov 
—by such organisations as the Boy Scouts, which is a 
“bourgeois children’s movement of a military political 
character in capitalist countries.” 

When it leaves the dismal British scene the dictionary 
is even more sweeping and scathing in its definitions of 
some familiar features of the international world. Mis- 
sionaries “are usually the first spies and intelligence 
agents of imperialist aggressors”; a reference to Dr 
Livingstone, we presume. The philosophy of reac- 
tionary classes everywhere is “ idealism, a reactionary, 
anti-scientific tendency in philosophy, bitterly opposed 
to true science and closely allied to religion.” After this 
it is hardly surprising to find that “ cosmopolitanism is 
a bourgeois ideology denying the right of nations to 
national existence and state sovereignty ”; or that 

psycho-analysis is an anti-scientific, reactionary, subjective- 

idealist tendency in bourgeois psychology based on the 
work of the Austrian psychiatrist Freud. It ignores social 
conditions . . . and has been completely outdated by 

Soviet science. 

And if Soviet science is so infinitely superior to all 
other science it is because, among other things, “ the 
Nobel Prize is frequently awarded, not for the advance- 
ment of science, and to true workers for peace, but on 
a basis of class interests of the bourgeoisie.” 


* 


Those British citizens who take part next week in the 
“Peace Congress” at Sheffield should find this work 
on the Kremlin’s English useful for helping them to 
understand what some of the foreign visitors are talking 
about. For Liokhin and Petrov have not invented the 
nonsense that their dictionary contains ; they have merely 
recorded what they believe to be current usage among 
the progressive intelligentsia. To judge from previous 
peace congresses, questions will be discouraged at Shef- 
field and critics silenced by the stamping of proletarian 
feet ; but if the platform should—for tactical reasons— 
make any concessions to British democratic practice, 
someone might ask what is the correct definition of a 
supporter of the “peace campaign.” According to 
Liokhin and Petrov “ pacifists”” are wicked people: 

Hypocritically hiding behind the slogan “ pacifism,” 
reactionaries oppose all liberation, revolutionary, civil and 
other just wars. Rejecting the revolutionary activities 
of the masses ; pacifists deceive the workers and conceal 
the preparations for the imperialist wars of the bourgeoisie. 

Thereby their policy contributes to the launching of impe- 

rialist plundering and unjust wars. 

If that is Moscow’s definition of a pacifist, then some 
new term must be found for the kind of people who will 
assemble in Sheffield. Proceeding according to the well- 
known Marxist law of opposites, it is quite clear that 
everyone who is not a warmonger must be a peace- 
monger. Let Sheffield, therefore, mark the birth of the 
word “peacemonger” and so contribute yet another 
term of abuse to Liokhin and Petrov, who are, doubtless, 
already working on the corrections for their second 
edition and clearing up the confusion between ice hockey 
and cricket. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The Motives of Mao 


It can be argued that the motives of Mao Tse-tung in 
sending Chinese troops into Korea are defensive ; that he 
wishes to warn the United Nations troops off the precious 
dams and reservoirs of the Yalu river and force them back 
from the frontier of industrial Manchuria—in fact, that he 
is concerned only with defending Chinese interests. It can 
be argued with equal cogency that he is concerned with 
stemming the tide of Communist defeat and intends—if 
allowed—to follow a policy of “ repulsing and annihilating 
the unconsolidated American troops, and of forcing the 
aggressors to accept a just and peaceful solution of the Korea 
question.” The phrase is that of Peking radio. 

If the first argument is true, then he should be sufficiently 
reassured by what has been said in the Security Council 
and by American statesmen to stop a very dangerous adven- 
ture. Unless he is completely misinformed, he must know 
—what the Washington correspondent of The Times stated 
on November 7th—that 

it was decided on the highest level some time ago that the 

United States must avoid war with China at almost all 

costs. 

If the second argument is true, then Mao may gain rather 
than lose by the part that Uno is now playing. The Security 
Council has now decided, on British initiative, to invite a 
representative of the Peking Government to answer the 
charges in General MacArthur’s report. As this allows the 
Peking Government to take its time over making its case, 
and as the Russians may be expected in any case to veto 
a decision adverse to China—though this cannot now prevent 
the dispute from being subsequently referred to the 
Assembly—the effect of this procedure must be to postpone 
for a considerable time any action on the matter by the 
United Nations as such. This delay may be of advantage in 
keeping the conflict within bounds ; it should nevertheless 
be recognised that, with American soldiers being killed in 
Korea by Chinese and an increase in Republican strength in 
Congress after an election in which attacks on the Adminis- 
tration’s Far Eastern policies have been a principal feature, 
President Truman may have some difficulty in resisting 
agitation in America for some kind of retaliatory action 
against Communist China. 


* * * 


Limits of Cold War 


The tact and caution with which some governments are 
treating the Chinese intervention in Korea are signs of a 
feeling that it is time to try such classic diplomatic techniques 
as the quiet remonstrance that leaves a loophole for an angry 
government. A situation in which British soldiers are fight- 
ing hand-to-hand with Chinese troops hardly fits into the 
normal definition of cold war, which has hitherto been con- 
ducted according to certain rules, which have been implied 
rather than laid down. 

First among these rules was the assumption that no great 
power would directly confront another on the battlefield. 
Greek guerrillas might fight American-directed Greek Govern- 
ment troops, and British troops could fight Russian-trained 
North Koreans—but that was the limit. Second was the 
assumption that the conflict would be contained within the 
area in which it started and not allowed to spread, for 
example, to Formosa from Korea. Having started the fashion 
of aggression by proxy and having let it be understood that 
Se ee 
obviously wondering whether the American and other forces 
fighting under the United Nations flag understand them. 
There has been—and still is—on both sides of the struggle 


between Stalinism and the free world the assumption that 
neither wants or is ready to start a world war. Each, in 
case it might be wrong, makes formidable military and ideo- 
logical preparations. Each is sufficiently ill-informed or 
doubtful about the intentions of the other to read into a 
breach of the rules of cold war more than may be intended, 
One side’s “ war of liberation ” is the other side’s “ defence 
against aggression,” and each treats the other’s definitions 
as bogus. All this is clear to the diplomatist, but it is dismally 
obscure to the man in the street in the free world who, quite 
rightly, makes no such subtle distinctions between different 
kinds of war. 


It is perhaps worth recalling in these anxious days that both 
the North Korean attack and the United Nations reply to it 
were experiments: the first in full scale aggression by proxy, 
the second in collective police action. Each was undertaken 
without a clear idea of where it would lead, and it is not 
difficult to understand the perplexity with which both General 
MacArthur and Mao Tse-tung regard a situation which has 
no recent precedents. The American cannot finish the job 
he was ordered to do without alarming the Chinese ; the 
Chinese cannot see why the American should not interpret 
the rules of cold war to his own strategic advantage. 


In such a situation the old-fashioned remedy would be to 
arrange a truce and secure a mediator. But the Stalinists 
have worked so hard to besmear any independent institutions 
or persons who might perform such a role—witness the 
campaign against Mr Trygve Lie and the rebuff to India 
over Tibet—that the main hope of stopping the threatened 
international crisis lies in the statesmanship of Mr Acheson 
and Mao Tse-tung, of whom the former is hamstrung by 
internal politics and the latter by his association with Moscow. 


* * * 
Still in the Air 


It is hard to take altogether seriously the debate on 
whether the Conservative housing p is practicable. 
The figure of 300,000 houses was conjured out of nothing 
better than the enthusiasm of a party conference ; its accept- 
ance by the Conservative leaders was the same kind of con- 
cession to the prejudices of the rank-and-file that is so 
roundly condemned whenever Mr Attlee does anything 
remotely “ Socialist.” 

The case against promising to build 300,000 houses a year 
is not that it is impracticable but that it is irresponsible. 
Certainly the houses can be built—if enough other things 
are sacrificed. In the House of Commons on Monday Mr 
Marples, introducing the Conservative case, declared that 
houses were “ the highest social priority, ranking second only 
to defence.” He can hardly have been speaking for the 
realists among the Tory leaders. They must know well 
enough that the acuteness of the housing shortage is the 
creation of just those Labour policies they condemn (if some- 
what half-heartedly). The British public can afford to have 
a higher demand for housing than it has ever had before 
largely because food absorbs much less of its income than 1t 
did before the war. If there were not food subsidies and if 
housing subsidies were concentrated on slum-clearance 
schemes, so that most tenants had to pay an economic rent, 
instead of being forced to pay for houses by taxation, then, 
if the sho did not vanish overnight, at least the need for 
a rate of building in excess of 200,000 houses a year would. 
_ It is true that a Conservative Government would not 
immediately i the subsidies. The official policy is sup- 
posed to be ually to reduce them. Is it consistent with 
this to talk about a “ long-term ” building ee ee 
five or “better still” ten years—that allegedly give 
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security to the brick manufacturers? If the Conservatives 
are serious in this they are pearing themselves as anxious 
to perpetuate the artificial prices and rigidities of the British 


economy as is any Labour planner or trade unionist. 


It is impossible to judge more kindly one other of the 
methods by which the Conservatives on Monday proposed 
to build more houses: that is to recruit more labour to the 
industry. At this stage, with inflation mounting again and 
the demands of rearmament barely begun, it is folly to think 
of devoting more of the country’s resources of manpower to 
the satisfaction of a subsidy-generated need. Few people 
will believe that a Conservative Government would in 
practice be so foolish. To include this among the proposals 
was to admit that many of the extra 100,000 houses are still 
as much houses in the air as when they were first thought of. 


* ® * 


The Rate of Building 


The practical test of the Conservative programme is 
whether it could produce more houses without calling for 
more labour and without the concoction of ten-year commit- 
ments to suppliers, No doubt in considerable measure it can. 
Mr Marples made many sensible, if old, suggestions. There 
is plenty of scope for increasing the efficiency of building by 


Thousands 





the wider application of payments by results. There can be 
little doubt that houses would be built faster if the specula- 
tive builder were allowed more scope (though Mr Churchill’s 
promise to maintain “the priority given to houses built by 
local authorities” sets a fairly sharp limit to this gain). 
Thirdly, there is everything to be said for allowing local 
authorities freedom to build houses smaller than the rather 
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extravagant Dudley-Bevan standard and for the present to 
exclude some of the more elaborate fittings. 


_ By these means the rate of house-building could be usefully 

increased and the proper indictment of Mr Bevan is that he 

will not even consider them. To abolish the bulk purchase of 
materials—another of the Conservative proposals—might 

also help to put up the numbers built, but possibly also their 

cost. And it would not now be unreasonable to spend dollars 

on as much extra timber as greater efficiency enabled the 

building industry to use. The question is whether these 
various measures add up to produce 300,000 houses a year. 

The most recent quarterly housing returns (Cmd. 8072, 
8073), which are summarised in the chart below, show that 
the rate of completing houses is now fairly steady at 17,000 a 
month—just over 200,000 a year. At the moment a steady 
fall in the number of workers engaged on building new 
permanent houses is being about offset by a slow increase in 
productivity, especially where incentive bonus schemes are 
being introduced. Could the Conservative proposals produce 
such a spurt in productivity as would raise the rate of building 
to 25,000 a month ? Plainly the Conservatives themselves 

do not think so: they would not otherwise have fallen back 
on the suggestions for recruiting more labour and for 
framing “long-term” programmes. On an optimistic view, 
improved efficiency might in a reasonable time raise the 
building rate to, say, 20,000 finished houses a month. To 
promise the electors more than that is to undertake to remove 
labour from some other industry. And such robbing of Peter’ 
to pay Paul is consistent neither with the rest of Conserva- 
tive policy nor with the patent economic needs of the country. 


* * * 


Calm in the Council of Europe 


In the short space of last weekend, the Committee of 
Ministers of the Council of Europe met and dispersed in 
Rome. But if their proceedings were short they were, even 
in the absence of Mr Bevin, sweet—and generally sensible. 
A most encouraging symptom was the growing evidence on 
all sides of a policy of live and let live, particularly on the 
question of revising the Statute of the Council to give it the 
possibility of greater federal authority. 


Here the Ministers, dodging any decision on proposals 
offered by the Assembly, decided that the Statute as a whole 
should be re-examined by a group of high officials, reporting 
back on March 1st. To some extent this was mere 
temporising, but in two respects it was an important step. 
The first is that the Ministers should at last have reached 
some unanimous decision on this vexed question ; the second 
that, in passing the buck to the experts, they agreed in 
principle to two of the Assembly’s recommendations which 
open the way to limited progress by “ partial agreements ” 
between some member states only. While Mr Davies pre- 
faced his agreement by an apologia on Britain’s position 
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which marked little, if any, advance on the Government’s 
previous views, he stated unambiguously that Britain did 
not want its own inhibitions to frustrate any progress that 
other countries felt they could make without Britain ; and, 
said Mr Davies, good luck to them. This went a long way 
towards reassuring M. Schuman, and it should at least pro- 
vide a challenge to the other members of the Council to 
show whether they really can and want to federate. Perhaps 
the only person left with a grievance was M. Spaak, who 
expressed understandable impatience at the prospect of his 
Assembly’s recommendations being scrutinised by some 
“expert” high officials, and not returned direct to their 
creators. 


Storm signals went up when the Ministers came to the 
question of a European army, which has been transformed by 
France from a Churchillian challenge into the Pleven plan. 
Even this did not ruffle the calm, though it was unfortunate, 
perhaps, that Mr Davies took it upon himself to introduce 
the proposal to postpone discussion. In so doing, he was 
bound to restate the legalistic British case that it would be 
ultra vires under the existing Statute. The French them- 
selves had left no one in any doubt that they did not want the 
Council of Europe to be seized of the issue, while it was 
still with the North Atlantic Council. 


Atlantic Pact Arguments 


More than a month has passed since the North Atlantic 
Council announced, with a fanfare of trumpets, that they had 
agreed to establish an integrated defence force under single 
command. All that remained to be done, it was understood, 
was for the Defence Committee to make its final report on 
the technical details, and then, “at the earliest possible 
date,” the force would be well on the way to existing. But 
the Defence Ministers have met and nothing tangible has 
emerged except more delay, and the dawning realisation that 
the Foreign Ministers had left a great deal more to be agreed 
than they admitted in their communiqué. It is now clear 
that no final agreement can be reached at least until the 
middle of December, nearly three months after the original 
decision, when the Council meets again in Brussels. 


If the Defence Ministers had been stranded on the sands 
of technical details, the delay would be disappointing but 
understandable. Modern armies do not spring from dragon’s 
teeth, and the problem of raising and equipping the necessary 
manpower, let alone of resolving conflicting national aspira- 
tion in the various fields of defence, are formidable indeed. 
But this was not so; with commendable promptitude the 
Defence Ministers arrived at a decision on the total size and 
national distribution of the forces ; what checked them was 
the political problem, handed on to them by the Council, 
of the status of the integrated force, and of German partici- 
pation in it. 

The resulting delay is alarming. Not only has there been 
no final decision on the distribution of short-term aid—which 
is intended to keep things going until the new American 
appropriation next year—but there is a growing need for 
urgency in working out the complex multilateral basis for 
the distribution of long-term mutual aid (some aspects of 
which are discussed on p. 750). This can only be done-in the 


light of the strategic decisions of the Council. Firm decisions 


on the contributions to be made by member countries and 
their needs have to be ready in time for the presentation to 
Congress of the 1952 budget, in January next. Unless some 
solution of present difficulties is found—perhaps by an agree- 
ment.to postpone the political problems which are bedevilling 
practical work—the Atlantic Treaty powers may well find 
that the right number of troops cannot be got to the right 
place by the date agreed. Yet that, after all, is the main 
purpose of the pact. 
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Lion’s Share for France 


There is still no sign of compromise between the con- 
flicting French and American views on Germany’s role jn 
western defence ; but the American answer to French fears 
of German rearmament was crystallised this week by Mr 
Douglas, retiring American Ambassador in London. In q 
speech at the Pilgrims’ dinner he restated American support 
for the Schuman plan as a means of bringing about the 
reconciliation between France and Germany, without which 
no common defence is possible. The French were also 
reminded that the military security of their country would 
be guaranteed and the international good behaviour of the 
Germans assured by the prospect of a “ genuine international 
military and defence organisation subject to genuine political 
direction.” 

Quite apart from the Ambassador’s speech there is abun- 
dant evidence that Washington has gone to considerable 
lengths to reassure France. M. Petsche has himself 
declared that, so far as material aid is concerned, the US 
government has done its “ utmost ” to satisfy French needs. 
The French have been promised the largest single share of 
the total military equipment to be distributed among the 
North Atlantic powers under the American appropriations 
for 1950 and 1951 ; this should amount to between $1.6 and 
$2.2 billion worth of arms. France has also been granted 
$200 million, part of which is not formally tied to purchases 
in the United States, and will be used to finance raw material 
imports and to help balance the French budget. The lion’s 
share—some $275 million—of American appropriations for 
military assistance to the Far East will also go to France in 
the form of military supplies for Indo-China. 


Simultaneously with this material aid Washington is 
willing to support an arrangement by which Western Ger- 
many would have no general staff and no defence ministry ; 
German troops would take their orders directly from the 
Supreme Commander of Nato. This provision, it is believed, 
meets the most serious of all French apprehensions—that a 
rearmed Germany would drag the rest of Western Europe 
into a crusade to regain its eastern territories. 


Beyond these steps—and perhaps some vigorous advice 
to the Germans to get on with the Schuman plan—there 
seems little more that the United States can do to overcome 
French hostility to armed Germans. 


* x * 


Private Members’ Time 


In its second session Parliament is to enjoy one useful 
by-product of the political stalemate. The Government, 
unable to embark on a wide series of controversial measures 
of its own, has decided to restore to private members their 
rights to initiate both motions and Bills. In 1949 Bills alone 
were allowed, and in the last session motions alone ; now ten 
days are allotted to each. The House has also voted to restore 
the “ Ten Minute Rule,” under which private members’ Bills 
may be put up to a snap decision after question time. 


The effect is to restore the full prewar rights of private 
members. This is not less welcome because the Government 
has postponed it as long as it reasonably could. The next 
step rests with private members. “It is their résponsibility 
to make sure that the time is put to its proper use. That 
is to deal with the kind of small but urgent issue which 
should be the concern of the individual member rather than 
of the party machines. As was pointed out when the House 
discussed private members’ time last month, it has in the 
past only too often been used for matters bearing the clear 
imprint of the Whips’ office; what was intended as an 
assertion of the rights of the individual member is liable 
to noone only another, if indirect, assertion of the party 
machine. 


This danger of misuse is greater for motions than for Bills. 
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Most of the private members’ Bills introduced in the 1949 
session showed marks of individual authorship, and the 
five which reached the Statute Book were all of value. But 
it is now suggested that the Conservatives intend to use the 
rocedure to introduce into the Commons a Bill, already in 
the Lords, which seeks to make important revisions in the 
Transport Act. This would surely be a mistake. There 
is, indeed, no reason why private members’ Bills should be 
non-controversial. But they should be serious attempts at 
legislation in fields with which the political parties as such 
are not concerned. Road transport is certainly and properly 
outside that category. 


% * * 


Liberal Voters 


Oxford and the Scotstoun division of Glasgow are as 
unlike as most pairs of constituencies, but the recent by- 
elections suggest that in both the Conservative party is now 
helped by the absence of a Liberal candidate. The evidence 
is not conclusive. It is strong. 


At Oxford last week 1,875—7 per cent—more votes than 
in February were cast for the Conservative candidate. The 
number of converts must have been higher than this, since 
there would certainly be some Conservative voters at the 
general election who did not trouble to go to the poll in the 
lesser excitement of a by-election. It is possible that all the 
converts were won from Labour, whose poll fell by 3,517 
(15 per cent) ; since the total poll fell by 8,943, all the 6,807 
Liberal voters of February (and the 494 Communists) may 
have abstained last week. The strong probability, however, 
is that apathy kept many more than 1,642 Socialists and 
Conservatives from the polling booths, and therefore that a 
fair number of Liberals voted for one or other of the two big 
parties. There is little reason to suppose that either at 
Oxford or at Scotstoun, where in both cases the Conservatives 
were defending a narrowly held seat, apathy would affect 
one side more than the other. If Labour did not lose rela- 
tively heavily on this score, the likelihood is that it failed to 
attract as many of the Liberals as did the Conservative party. 
This conclusion is almost certain for Oxford and likely, but 
no more, for Scotstoun. There the Liberal vote in February 
had been only 2,023 and Labour lost less ground at the by- 
election—its vote was cut by 12 per cent, while the Conserva- 
tives also lost 4 per cent. 


This conclusion does not apply to members of the Liberal 
party, and especially to its active workers. No doubt most 
of them would still prefer to abstain, and many even to vote 
Labour, rather than to put a Tory into Parliament. But the 
signs are that, of the unattached voters who supported 
Liberal candidates in February, more would now vote Con- 
servative—in many and perhaps in most constituencies— 
than would vote Labour. It is not, after all, surprising that 
if opinion is moving slowly to the right (as the by-elections, 
for what they are worth, suggest) the Conservatives should 
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gain from the centre as well as from the Left. The implica- 
tions have to be weighed by the Liberal leaders as well as 
by the Conservatives. 


* * x 


Liberals in Parliament 


Liberal voters have hardly been encouraged to faithful- 
ness by this week’s voting of their nine representatives in the 
House of Commons. The independence of Liberal members 
is one of their great assets. But no group of like-thinking 
people can claim to be a political party without setting some 
limits, however wide, to the exercise of individual conscience. 
There are many occasions when Liberals may properly be 
found in both division lobbies. There is no reason why a 
centre party should be united on issues between the Right 
and the Left; it may reasonably claim that these are not 
the real issues and Liberal members may, in many cases, 
judge differently which of the two sides has slightly more 
of the truth. This is, however, rather more subtle a point 
than can be effectively made at most political meetings. It 
was, to say the least, unfortunate that on Monday the 
Liberals supporting the Government against the Conserva- 
tive amendment on housing included the deputy leader of 
the parliamentary party, while its chief whip was among those 
who voted with the Conservatives. 

The split on Monday would have mattered little if it 
had not been followed by Tuesday’s debate on the cost of 
living. Here the division was on an amendment put down 
by the Liberals themselves ; it was not a case of choosing 
between the two evils of Conservatism and Socialism. If 
the Liberals could not act as a united party on this the 
voter is entitled to ask whether their Right and Left wings 
really have any practical policies in common. Yet the deputy 
leader and two other Liberal members deliberately abstained. 
Their reason was not, apparently, that they disagreed with 
the amendment but that they thought it should not be 
pressed to a division. It is hard to see what else they thought 
could happen: Parliament had last week given time enough 
to general debate without dividing on specific amendments. 
But even if there had been any point in putting down the 
amendment without wanting to vote on it, no party—and 
the Liberals least of all—can afford to advertise its differ- 
ences over minor matters of tactics. The beginnings of a 
Liberal revival in the country have to be sought in some 
slight measure of cohesion in the House of Commons. 


* w * 


Plans of the Pollitt Bureau 


Communist propaganda will see to it that the “ Second 
World Peace Congress ” which begins next week in Sheffield 
is made into an event of international significance, what- 
ever the people of Yorkshire may think of it. The gathering 
has a strategic as well as a tactical purpose. Not only will 
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it coincide with the latest Russian efforts to display better 
party manners at Uno and in a conference of the Foreign 
Ministers about Germany—if that can be arranged—but it 
will also mark an important new stage in the Communist 
effort to split the Atlantic partnership, hamper rearma- 
ment, and return to the united front tactics of the thirties. 


That Britain should be chosen for the launching of this 
operation is easily explained. Nowhere in Europe has the 
Communist Party suffered more from the Stalinist connec- 
tion; nowhere have the bridges between the democratic 
Socialist and the Party been blown so extensively ; nowhere 
is there so much to be gained by trying to combine a bogus, 
anti-American pacifism with the genuine anxiety of workers 
about wages policy and a rising cost of living. For such 
a prize the Communist strategist is ready to perform almost 
any tactical manceuvre. 


Mr Pollitt prepared the way three weeks ago in his report 
to the Executive Committee of the Party. First there was 
the coaxing reminder to old comrades who have drifted 
rightwards that Arthur Henderson used to oppose the idea 
of attaining and preserving peace by strength. Then—as 
a concession to British common sense—there was the uncere- 
monious jettisoning of the Stockholm peace resolution: 

In the new situation the peace movement cannot confine itself 

only to a demand to ban the atomic bomb. 

Then there is the flattering suggestion that “a mass 
peace movement in Britain can save peace,” and that its 
people have a common interest with colonial peoples in 
opposing “ American imperialism.” And lastly the pre- 
fabricated bridge is thrown over to the British trade union 
movement. If it will oppose rearmament it can avert such 
“consequences ” of rearmament as higher profits, lower real 
wages and more controls. It is invited to join in a “ massive 
united front” in which “Party and Young Communist 
League ” members will fight in the front rank. Just in case 
it should be thought by veteran comrades that any real 
volte-face from Stalinism is intended, Mr Pollitt declared : 

Hf the organised workers producing and transporting the coal, 


the steel, the bombs and uniforms are wholeheartedly for peace 
this can be a decisive force for preventing war. 


* x x 


One Step Back to Madrid 


At long last an illogical and unsatisfactory state of affairs 
has been ended in the relations of Britain and other countries 
with Spain. A week ago the United Nations General 
Assembly voted by 38 to 10, with 12 abstaining, to rescind 
that part of the resolution passed in 1946 which called on 
members to withdraw heads of missions from Madrid. Spain 
is also to be admitted into the agencies of Uno without 
becoming a full member of the Organisation. In this 
development Britain has played a negative and somewhat 
disingenuous part: along with France and the Scandinavian 
States it abstained from voting on the motion—which was 
backed by the United States. In other words, it did not 
honestly say what it thinks, which is that it dislikes the 
Franco regime, would like to see the Spanish people get 
something better, but has found by experience that the 
absence of a British ambassador has neither weakened the 
regime nor helped the people. If anything, the Caudillo is 
more firmly established than ever. If their envoy now 
reappears, as he doubtless will, the abstention of the British 
at Uno will ensure that they get no credit for it. 


This policy of embarrassed silence was the outcome of a 
difference of view between the heads of the Foreign Office 
and the hearts of the Labour Party. The party men who 
can just abide Marshal Tito and see all the advantages of 
maintaining diplomatic missions behind the iron curtain 
cannot stomach General Franco. Without perhaps realising 
it, they accept in some cases Salisbury’s dictum (which has 
not escaped Stalin’s notice) that 
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in past times we have not inquired what the governmen 
of a country was in deciding to protect great Strategic 
positions which it was necessary for the interests of England 
and Europe should be kept from an overwhelming power. 
But, for understandable reasons, they regard dictatorship 
of the right as more untouchable than dictatorship of the 
left; and they dread nothing more than the charge from 
the local branches of the party that the cold war is driving 
them into the arms of Fascism. 


There is no question of any such thing. All that has 
happened is that a Uno decision now makes it possible for 
British interests and points of view to be represented jn 
Madrid with full authority. Those who wish to criticise 
General Franco will go on doing so, doubtless encouraged 
from time to time by such crudities as his description of 
the Uno resolution as “victory in the last battle of the 
civil war.” 


* * x 


Friends With Italy 


In spite of occasional outbursts by individual Italians, the 
ill-feeling generated by each of the three main subjects in 
dispute with Britain has lately declined ; these subjects were 
colonies, trade and the Atlantic Pact. Last year the United 
Nations reached a temporary solution of the problem of the 
former Italian colonies only after grinding debate ; but this 
settlement proved enough to cut the ground from under 
immediate Italian ambitions to regain all the lost territories. 


While, therefore, anxiety about Italians in the former 
colonies is not dead in Italy, the colonial question has become 
less of a national issue and Britain is no longer blamed for 
every development. Somaliland may be dismissed now that 
it is under Italian control. In Libya Rome is still much con- 
cerned about the future constitution ; in Eritrea about police 
protection and taxation problems affecting Italians. Last 
month the Political Committee of the UN General Assembly 
passed by 53 votes to 1 (France) measures to establish a pro- 
visional Libyan government by next April, in preparation for 
complete independence by Jan I, 1952. The new state 
will subsequently be put an ior membership of Uno 
and may receive technical and cial assistance from it. As 
the predominant power now administering Libya and Eritrea, 
Britain has a special obligation to the remaining Italian com- 
munities to see that they are not victimised as an alien 
minority. 

Italy has built up its sterling balances to a considerable 
level, and there is little present complaint on economic 
grounds. In the field of the Atlantic Pact, on the other hand, 
there is still plenty of room for misunderstanding. In the 
Chamber of Deputies recently Count Sforza, the Foreign 
Minister, had to give assurances that Italian forces would 
remain on Italian territory. If the British and Americans 
appeared to favour the defence of northern Europe at the 
expense of the south—as they easily might, by talking so 
much of Germany—last year’s suspicions that Italy might 
have to be sacrificed would revive. Now that their industry 
is being given a genuine role in western rearmament, the 
Italians rightly count on similar treatment throughout the 
North Atlantic defence plans, 


x * * 


Twenty Million More for the Colonies 


It is not quite two and a half years since the Select 
Committee on Estimates reported on the underspending of 
the amounts voted for the colonies each year under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts. This week the 
House of Commons was asked to give a second reading [0 4 
new Colonial Development and Welfare Bill, which increases 
the total sum payable from the Fund in the ten years ending 
March 31, 1956, from £120 million to £140 million and 
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increases the amount that may be paid out in any one year 
from £20 million to £25 million. This is no surprise. 
Last year, so far from the £7,353,000 voted for development 
and welfare being underspent, a supplementary estimate of 
almost {6,000,000 was asked for. This year, the estimate, 
at £19,150,000, is almost up to the limit imposed by the 
Act of 1945. In its annual report, moreover, the Colonial 
Office stated that the time had almost come when finance, 
not the shortage of supplies, would be the limiting factor 
in colonial development. 


The £120 million made available by the Act of 1945 was 
allocated as follows: —£854 million to individual colonial 
governments as part of the finance for their ten-year develop- 
ment and welfare schemes ; £11 million to reserve against 
unforeseen developments later in the decade; and £234 
million to projects, such as research, surveys and higher 
education, designed to benefit the whole colonial empire 
and which could best be administered from the centre. It 
is to replenish this central fund, which is now nearly 
exhausted, that the extra £20 million is needed. 


Another clause of the Bill repeals the provision in the 
Act of 1940 limiting the benefits of the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Acts to colonies “ not possessing respon- 
sible government.” Ceylon, for instance, ceased to be 
eligible for development and welfare grants when it attained 
dominion status. Malta, on the other hand, by special dis- 
pensation, has remained eligible, although it has responsible 
government in internal affairs. With so many colonies on the 
brink of responsible government—yet still so backward 
economically—it is clearly necessary that financial assistance 
from Great Britain should not be in danger of coming to 
an end overnight. But the inclusion of colonies with respon- 
sible government within the scope of the Acts is not auto- 
matic. It will depend on the decision of the Secretary of 
State, with the agreement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


x & * 


Living in Flat 

The Ministry of Health has recognised the need to do 
something about the worst disadvantages of life in flats. A 
sub-committee of the Central Housing Advisory Committee 
has been set up “ to examine social needs and problems of 
families living in large blocks of flats.” The committee’s 
first move has been to send to local authorities with appro- 
priate experience a list of ten specific points on which their 
views are invited. These include questions on the design 
of flats, communal facilities, measures to prevent noise, 
and a delightful inquiry about measures taken by the 
local authority “to counteract the lack of individual 
gardens” which surely begs the whole question about 
life in flats. ; 


Flats are a necessity in some areas, and anything is to be 
welcomed that may prevent a repetition of such grey cliffs 
set in a sea of black asphalt as have been built since 1945 at, 
say, Woodberry Down by the London County Council. 
Among town planners, who are frequently architects, 
there is a dangerous preference for the large and 
spectacular as against the intimate and homely—for a 
series of eight or ten-storey blocks instead of low blocks 
and three-storied terraced houses. In Holborn or West- 
minster high blocks are unavoidable, but they need not 
be copied outside the congested areas. The new com- 
mittee will presumably comment on the social costs of dense 
development, particularly in its effects on young families. The 
terms of reference do not cover financial costs, and with its 
report the Ministry of Health could usefully publish 
information about the relative costs—and relative burdens 
to tax and ratepayer—of flats and houses at different 
densities. It is only with such information that the public 
can decide how to balance the advantages and disadvantages 
of life in flats. 
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Putting the Icicles Outside 


As winter comes the family circle shrinks into the living 
room or kitchen and the shiny bedroom suite witnesses only 
a shivering plunge into bed. At a recent conference of the 
National Women’s Citizens Association Mr G. Grenfell 
Baines, chairman of a group of architects working on two 
new towns, said that only about a third of most houses 
was at present efficiently used; the greater part of each 
house was empty except at night. If all the rooms in 
the house could be used more constantly it would be 


possible to reduce the size of houses without a loss of 
effective living space. 


This is a theme worth developing. In this country houses 
are being built at public expense bigger than those in any 
other part of the world. An area of 1,050 square feet would 
be considered palatial in Sweden, Holland or Denmark. Yet 
the British houses are so frigid upstairs that domestic life in 
winter is crowded into the one warm room—and this in spite 
of improvements in insulation and heating appliances over 
the past ten years. In Scandinavia, with colder winters, a 
much smaller dwelling is more intensively used. 


There is a strong case for reducing the size of many new 
houses to something near the prewar 800 square feet. That 
is probably as much as most council tenants would choose to 
pay for if they had less extravagant assistance from the 
taxpayer. If the reduction can be made without reducing, or 
even while increasing, the effective living space, then even 
the idealists can hardly complain. The practical possibility 
turns on the comparative costs of the present house and of 
a smaller house with improved methods of heating, insulation, 
and so on. It is for the architects and the heating experts to 
say whether they can keep houses warmer at a low cost. If 
they can, future generations may no longer have to simulate 
pride over the film of ice on the bedside glass of water. 


x * * 


Hard Facts of Benelux 


Every time the three Benelux countries meet to push 
their economic union a stage further, they run up against 
one hard fact: the Belgians are laisser-fatre minded, while 
the Dutch have a preference for a manipulated economy. 
This conflict arose once more at the conference held last 
month by Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg to 
discuss trade between them in agricultural products. 

One of the main obstacles to union has been the unwilling- 
ness of the Belgians to import agricultural produce from 
Holland as freely as the Dutch would like. Their reluctance 
springs from a desire to protect the home farmer and from 
the fact that Belgian agricultural prices are nearly 30 per 
cent higher than those in Holland. This differential is partly 
the result of greater farming efficiency in Holland and partly, 
too, the Belgians claim, the result of the Dutch policy of 
maintaining subsidies. Costs for the Dutch farmer are 
reduced by subsidies on feeding stuffs, and his wage bill is 
kept low by the system of domestic food subsidies which 
holds down the general cost of living. 


To date the Belgians have protected home agriculture 
against Dutch competition by traditional laisser-fatre 
methods. They have subjected Dutch imports to a heavy 
licence tax which has “ uplifted” the selling price of these 
products on the Belgian market. Under the agreement 
reached at the conference, the Belgians have consented to fix 
the amount of this “ uplift” jointly with their two partners, 
to narrow the list to which this practice will be applied, 
and to allow Holland to collect the tax ; the amount of the 
“uplift” will be shared equally between the two parties. 
What the Belgians have not agreed to is a Dutch suggestion 
that this levy be used to set up an indirect system of sub- 
sidies on the model of the Dutch agricultural equalisation 
fund. In return for Belgian concessions the Dutch have 
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pledged themselves to a further reduction and gradual aboli- 
tion of their own domestic subsidies. 


Great hopes were expressed at the end of the conference 
that the final Benelux Treaty of Economic Union would be 
signed at the end of the year. But it is plain that months, 
perhaps years, will elapse before the three economies can 
in practice become thoroughly co-ordinated. Even if the 
agricultural problem were settled, which it is not, there 
would remain Holland’s balance of payments difficulties, at 
present being aggravated by the uncertainties of trade with 
Western Germany, its biggest single market. 


* * * 


Savings on Proprietaries 


In its efforts to place a limit to expenditure on the health 
service, the Ministry of Health has in recent months been 
asking doctors not to prescribe proprietary drugs if an equally 
good standard preparation exists. Two types of proprietary 
drugs are in question. There are those that are advertised 
direct to the public. A list of these has been sent by the 
Ministry of Health to doctors. It covers some 700 prepara- 
tions ranging from the well-known “Aspro” and “ Bile 
Beans ” to the less well-known. “ Johnson’s (Mrs) American 
Soothing Syrup,” “ Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills” and the 
wonderfully alliterative “Kasbah Kidney Cure.” The 
Ministry of Health states that “ the inclusion of preparations 
in this list has no significance as regards their therapeutic 
value.” Its request to doctors not to prescribe them for 
health service patients is based on the report of the Central 
Health Services Council’s committee on prescribing, which 
recommended that preparations advertised direct to the 
public should not be prescribable through the health service 
because responsibility for prescribing should rest solely with 
the doctor. 


The other proprietary drugs that the Ministry of Health 
has asked doctors not to prescribe are those that are sold 


exclusively to the medical profession and for which there is — 


a standard equivalent. In defending the expenditure on the 
health service in the House of Commons last March, Mr 
Bevan made great play with the economies that would result 
if doctors prescribed non-proprietary preparations. It is now 
revealed, in the report of the management committee of the 
Executive Councils’ Association for England, that doctors 
who have been complying with this request have found that 
chemists have often not got the non-proprietary preparation 
in stock—and may not even have heard of it. The result, in 
fact, is only a considerable waste of the doctor’s and patient’s 
time. 


The best way to save on the cost of the pharmaceutical 
service is to cut down on the amount prescribed rather than 
to restrict what can be prescribed. The association’s report 
also reveals that in the year ended March 31, 1950, some 
192 million prescriptions were dispensed in England alone— 
that is, about five for every health service patient. Is it not 
time that the Government again coatiaed imposing a 
shilling charge ? 


* * * 


Children at the Cinema 


After the re of the Departmental Committee on 
Children and the Cinema, published some months ago, comes 
an important section of the evidence on which its conclusions 
were based: the fascinating report of the official Social 
Survey that investigated the cinema-going habits of a random 
sample of about 2,000 schoolchildren. It provides a reason- 
ably solid and entirely objective statistical framework for 
generalisations about the cinema habit. It also discloses 


highly suggestive correlations between the nature of the 
child’s home and school background and the frequency of 
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visits to the cinema, and between both these and what may be 
called the attitude to life of the children questioned 


Of the boys under ten years old 47 per ceat, and of the 
gitls 39 per cent, go to the cinema once a week or more 
often: over the age of ten the proportions rise to 72 per 
cent and 66 per cent respectively. In this older group 35 per 
cent and 27 per cent go two or more times a week. Frequent 
visits to the cinema coincide consistently with lower economic 
and educational status, with lack of hobbies and othe; 
interests (including membership of clubs and the like), with 
a taste for the more violent type of film, and with evidence 
of a romantic and fantasy-tinged attitude to the child’s own 
future. Wisely, no attempt is made to establish the direction 
of the chain of cause and effect. There is no reason to give 
a snap verdict against the cinema. The absence of alterna- 
tives, for the child from a poor home without recreational 
resources, is as likely to encourage excessive cinema going 
as is the latter to cause the emptiness that so often accom- 
panies it. 


The efforts of the Survey’s investigators to find out what 
films children like or dislike, and why, were ingenious and 
well-considered. The results are, however, unmistakably the 
thinnest part of the report. Films are disliked because tbey 
are “dreary ”—or liked (by a small minority) because they 
“ make one feel sad.” How, without knowing the individual 
child concerned, is one to interpret such judgments? “ At 
Kilve there is no weathercock ”—so Wordsworth’s boy tried 
to account for an unsatisfyingly obscure preference ; in a 
similar spirit, perhaps, one eleven-year-old, more inscrutable 
even than those questioned by the Social Survey, summed 
up his appreciation of “The Red Shoes” in the words 
“ Wizard trains! ” 

































The State of Germany 


We have the satisfaction of stating that the alarm of 
war . .. has for the present subsided. . . . The old system, 
with much increased humiliation for Prussia, and much 
exultation for Austria, is restored in Germany. The 
mediating Czar, who is almost recognised as lord para- 
mount of Germany, and sees his power over that country 
much increased by the appeals made to him, is exalted 
into the master of Continental Europe. . . . If indeed, the 
Russian pretensions should grow under the patronage of 
Count von Brandenburg, and the Prussians be called on 
to resist the Czar, the present humiliation imposed on 
them by him will exalt their courage, give point to their 
patriotism, and make them, at all hazards, as in 1806, 
brave the fortune of war. 


Though we rejoice in the preservation of peace, as 
certain ultimately to promote the freedom of Germany, 
we feel no satisfaction at her present pitiable con- 
dition. The result of all the late struggles — of the 
blood shed by the democratic rabble and the legal 
functionaries—of the destruction of confidence and pro- 
perty by the revolutions—of the severe sufferings inflicted 
on many families—of the pompous oratory at Frankfurt, 
and the subtraction of so many learned professors from 
the quiet order of their college lives—of the vast theoretical 
changes that have been advocated, promising a profusion 
of liberty and social welfare—the result . . . seems to be 
the restoration of the old military mastership. The 
corporal, somewhat improved indeed in manners, and the 
Croat, hardly improved, but converted from a fierce savage 
into a cunning political dandy, have resumed their rule 
in Germany. 


The Economist 


November 9, 1850 
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: New Commonwealth H 


| HE CROWN COLONIST was the only paper of people spread over a quarter of the world’s 
devoted wholly to the affairs of the British surface and linked to the Crown. Colonial 
affairs will continue to receive the same atten- 
tion as hitherto, but will be discussed in rela- 
tion to the wider field of which they are an 
integral part. 


Colonial Empire. For twenty years it has 
faithfully fulfilled its function of linking the 


Colonies, Dominions and the Mother Country. 


ristic trend of development i ; : : 
The characteristic P vm NEW COMMONWEALTH will strive to mirror 


the British Family of nations is that Colonies the Commonwealth to the Commonwealth, 
become Sovereign Peoples. This evolutionary but through its expert editorial staff will 
process has been quickened and today the address itself in particular to those who bear 


the major responsibility for Commonwealth 
administration, industry, commerce and 
finance 


Commonwealth stands on the threshold of the 
greatest economic and political expansion in 


its history. 
Through its advertisement columns it will 


THE CROWN COLONIST therefore has taken continue to serve the interests of trade 


on itself the mantle of Commonwealth respon- —_ between all the Commonwealth countries and 
sibility, and it now appears under the all- manufacturers in Great Britain, and U.K. 
embracing title of NEW importers with sources of 


S in the Dominions 
COMMONWEALTH. Its upply i 


and Crown Colonies. 


editorial scope has been A free copy of the cur- 


ne h it 
extended to cover all the Commonwealt | rent issue will be sent to 


Incorporating 


Dominions and India; anyone interested in the 


that is to say, 560 millions Commonwealth markets. 


Tele. : Whitehall 9233 (12 lines) 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ Comwealth, Parl, London.” 
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33 TOTHILL STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
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Letters to the Editor 


Two Chancellors 


Sir—In your issue of October 28th, 
in writing on “The Two Chancellors,” 
you made this misleading statement: 

In 1948 inflation was checked in the 
only way then possibh.. . . . The higher 
taxes of Sir Stafford Cripps’s first budget 
were the necessary method of securing a 
large budge: surplus. 

Actually, Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
“higher taxes” in April, 1948, only 
added {11 million, for he raised £47 
million more from Customs and Excise, 
remitted £86 million in Income Tax 
reliefs (rising to £103 million in a full 
year) and imposed the Special Contribu- 
tion (which you found most objection- 
able) which was to yield £50 million in 
its first year. Thus, the big surplus of 
£319 million which Sir Stafford Cripps 
secured in 1948-49 was, in fact, due 
(except for £11 million) to Mr. Dalton’s 
two budgets of 1947, both of which 
increased taxation.—Yours faithfully, 

NIcHOLAS DAVENPORT 

Athenaeum Club, London, S.W.1 


[THE 1948 Budget imposed higher taxes 
with the considerable yield of £97 million 
in their first year. It was to these, not to 
the net effect of the Budget changes, that 
the quoted statement referred. The reliefs in 
income tax could hardly have been avoided 
by any Chancellor as military en 
ran down after the war. Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
distinctive decision was that he did not 
allow these reliefs to eat into the prospective 
Budget surplus (of which the two causes 
were Dr Dalton’s higher taxes and the 1947 
inflation, increasing tax yields in 1948), but 
instead achieved a large surplus by higher 
taxes in other fields (not, as the article of 
October 28th pointed out _— well chosen, 
but in some form necessary).—EDITOR.] 


The Way it Works 


Sir,—Surely a serious periodical like 
The Economist can find better use for 
its paper allocation than to poke fun at 
that well-meaning body of civil service 
statisticians, whose constant endeavour 
it is to bring down the cost of living. 
Where would we be without them ? 
What would my money be worth now, 
for example, but for the master-stroke 
whereby the introduction of the new 
interim index of retail prices was delayed 
until the price of my pipe tobacco had 
risen from 1s. 2d. to 4s. 2}d. per ounce ? 


If one must poke fun, moreover, let 
one at least have due regard for the facts. 
Had you taken the trouble to refer to 
the Ministry of Labour’s handbook on 
the new interim index, you would have 
discovered that beef sausages indeed 
figure therein, and from your knowledge 
of the past you should have known that 
there could be no question of their being 
removed from the index merely because 
nobody eats the things any longer. 
“Obsolescence” in this context is no 
crime ; if the tallow candle could still 
supply light in the old cost of living 
index more than thirty years after its 
use became confined for all practical 
purposes to ecclesiastical circles, the beef 


sausage is clearly destined to live long 
as its modern counterpart in the field of 
statistical curiosities. 

You would have been on sounder 
ground, surely, in drawing a distinction 
between the Statistical Pork Sausage (the 
“Webber ”), whose contribution to the 
new index will presumably fall in 
accordance with the “ Meat Content” 
formula explained in the Ministry’s 
handbook, and the Sausage As Eaten— 
whose meat content seems likely to 
remain at 50 per cent because the master 
butchers decline to do better without an 
increased allocation of pork. 


One sees that your fantasy on the sub- 
ject of “ Standard Sausage Satisfaction ” 
is based on the method adopted in the 
index for dealing with beer. But hard 
fact, had you known, is better than all 
your prosaic flights of fancy. “The 
procedure chosen” (I quote from the 
handbook) “ in fact gives a sort of com- 
promise movement . . . and therefore 
may be said to reflect the fact that a 
purchaser of a glass of beer is not only 
concerned with the alcoholic content, 
but also with the quantity of liquid re- 
freshment, service, recreation, social 
intercourse and amenities of the public 
house.” In measuring all these in a 
single figure the Ministry performs a 
Statistical feat to which your sausage 
cannot hold a candle. 


All the same, the official treatment of 
beer has its mysteries. The price (says 
the handbook), ascertained from a oan 
fied list of public houses, is adjusted 
each month “ to allow for the extra duty 
which would have been payable if it 
had been of the strength which pre- 
vailed in 1938.” To the layman this 
would seem to mean that if the excise 
duty on beer goes up next month and 
the gravity remains unchanged, the cost 
of living will go up (i) by the extra duty 
on the beer you are actually drinking, 
plus (ii) the extra duty on the beer you 
are not drinking, but would have been 
drinking if 1950 had been 1938; which 
seems odd.—Yours faithfully, 


PETTIFOGGER 


The United Nations 


Sir,—In your issue of October 21st, 
you point out that in deciding whether 
the problem of Indo-China is to be 
referred to the United Nations or not, 
the Big Three must do a lot of calcula- 
Yom iiitg tat, fee seen Sood 
ou imply i prospect is good 
that a majority can be obtained for a 
Big Three decision, the problem should 
be submitted ; if the prospect is that a 
majority cannot be gained then the Big 
Three must act in some other way. 


a military alliance of the Big Three, and 
like-minded nations ? 

As far as I can see, this is the truth of 
the situation. Why should it not be 
faced ? Why must we go on with this 
pretence that the United Nations system 
is working ? As long as it is assumed 
to be working, as long as the present 
chorus continues of cheerful assertions 
that the United Nations showed, in the 
case of Korea, how Communist aggres- 
sion could be stopped, so long shail we 
drift to the inevitable moment at which 
the Big Three find themselves unable to 
act for the preservation of civilisation, 
because the United Nations machinery 
will not permit this. 

Mr Acheson is trying to escape from 
this dilemma, by an attempt to alter the 
functioning of the United Nations 
system, without first obtaining an im- 
possible alteration in the Charter. Even 


if this plan be adopted, it will not solve 


the problem which you state—of cases 
in which Mr Acheson cannot depend on 
obtaining a majority vote in the General 
Assembly. Would it not be better for 
us to face facts and to substitute for the 
United Nations system a franker alliance 
between the Big Three and like-minded 
nations than now exist ? 

Action in this direction would not in- 
volve the disbanding of the United 
Nations system. It would require open 
acceptance of the fact which you state 
—that it is the power of the Big Three 
which guarantees the peace of the world, 
and that the United Nations is to be 
regarded, at present, and probably for a 
long time, as nothing more than a forum 
in which international affairs may be dis- 
cussed, with the rather vague hope that 
this discussion may produce good 
results—Yours faithfully, 

P. C. ARMSTRONG 


Montreal, Canada 


Consumers 
Representation 


Sir,—As Mr Egbert Cadbury states, 
the consultative committee system is 
new ; he is still more correct in pointing 
out that the general public is not aware 
of its existence. 

Many who have followed closely the 
postwar trend away from __ local 
democracy are emphatically of the 
opinion that consultative committees and 
councils at the local level in connection 
with passenger transport, gas, electricity, 
hospitals and health should meet in pub- 
lic. Their proceedings would then be 
reported in the local press—s 
space, now so wickedly limited, affords— 
and the public would soon take a most 
salutary interest in these organisations. 
Probably they would aoe - er - 

are appoi neces- 
eat a Oi Press Act covering 
all these new bodies.—Yours faithfully, 


London 


EDGAR E. TAYLOR 
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Books and Publications 
Very Taking Lecturer 


Testament for Social Science. 


Though Mrs Wootton may _ not 
altogether like having her admirable 
book called a declaration of faith, that 
is essentially what it amounts to. 
Scientific method, to summarise her 
thesis, is essentially as applicable to 
human problems as to those more 
obviously physical. All that science can 
do in any field is to establish associa- 
tions; the higher their probability the 
better, but such certainties as the boiling 
point of water are only limiting cases. 
In the social sciences degrees of prob- 
ability are generally low; but they can 
be raised, and while some scientific 
methods (notably the rigorously con- 
trolled experiment) are excluded, others, 
such as observation, measurement and 
statistical analysis, only demand _ the 
development and application of existing 
techniques. Even pending these, there 
is no excuse for adopting towards human 
problems a “pre-scientific attitude,” 
whether merely impulsive, superstitious, 
or self-containedly intellectual. Science 
need not prove effective occupation of 
the territories over which, on its behalf, 
Mrs. Wootton claims sovereignty with 
all the assurance of that Pope who 
divided the New World between 
Spain and Portugal, There is nothing, 
from the demand for soap to the 
nature of mystical experience, from 
the motives of tyranny to aesthetic 
emotion, from the formation of public 
opinion to the workings of conscience, 
which scientific enquiry—observation, 
hypothesis, empirical verification—can- 
not eventually explain; conclusions 
otherwise reached are no more than 


unverified hypotheses. 
Like her namesake, Mr Bernard 
Shaw’s Salvationist, Mrs Wootton 


“would have been a very taking lecturer 
on Secularism,” though certainly no one 
would preface that judgment, as did 
Major Barbara’s interlocutor, with the 
remark “It’s a pity you was never 
trained to use your reason, Miss.” She 
is courteous, incisive, sensible, witty, and 
cool; in fact, a paragon among con- 
troversialists. Yet she seems curiously 
blind to the dangers of her claim. 
Scientists may be sufficiently scientific- 
ally-minded to remember, and to give 
warning, that this or that conclusion is 
provisional ; but while, in other fields, 
conclusions are acted on by experts who 
understand such warnings, the field of 
human relationships is one in which 
everyone must practise. What happens 
when the inexpert get hold of a scientific 
conclusion in that field is demonstrated 
by those luckless parents and children 
whose relationships have been conscien- 
tiously shaped, against all instinct, in- 
tuition and “ pre-scientific ” horse sense, 
by textbooks on infant psychology. Nor 
18 actual misreading of, or undue reliance 
On, the “conclusions” of science the 
only or the gravest danger. There is an 





By Barbara Wootton. 
192 pages. 


Allen and Unwin, 
153, 


Observable and radical difference in 
quality between those actions in the field 
of human relationships which are spon- 
taneous and those which are intellectu- 
ally planned and deliberately willed. A 
love-relationship scientifically considered 
by the lovers, a loyalty-relationship 
scientifically considered by leader and 
led, a joke or an impulse of generosity 
scientifically analysed by the laugher or 
the giver, cease to be what they were and 
become something unmistakably less 
valuable—less “ valuable” even in Mrs 
Wootton’s sense of conducing to physical 
and mental health. 

Here is a dilemma indeed. If physical 
and mental health demands that certain 
experiences and certain relationships 
remain unanalysed and spontaneous for 
those involved in them, then those 
Scientists whose vocation it is to test and 
analyse such experiences must them- 
selves fall short of mental health—and 
must, moreover, realising this, safe- 
guard others from this latest and 
deadliest fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge. The complete conquest by 
science of the human field, fore- 
told and applauded by Mrs Wootton, 
demands in fact a priesthood of socio- 
logical initiates, debarred by their initia- 
tion from normality, constantly perfect- 
ing their knowledge of the springs of 
human nature, and eventually exercising 
a power more inescapable than any 
physical tyranny ; a priesthood in whose 
hands the rest of mankind, debarred 
for their own good from the arcana, 
would at last be no more than puppets. 

The dilemma, however, is indicated in 
no spirit of obscurantism. The harm 
done by dogma and ignorance far out- 
weighs any to be expected in the nearly 
foreseeable future from the advance of 
science over new territories ; curiosity 
still retains the same overwhelming sur- 
vival-value as when it first spurred man- 
‘kind upward from among the other 
primates. It can only be rightly curbed 
in the name of principles which it has 
itself established ; and if that happens 
Mrs Wootton will presumably comment: 
from the Elysian fieldg not “Mea 
culpa” but “I told you so.” 


Broad-Gauge Executives 


Developing Men for Controllership. By 
T. F. Bradshaw. Harvard. 231 pages. 


$3.25. 
The Growth and Development of 
Executives. By Myles L. Mace. Harvard, 


200 pages. $3.25. 


These volumes, published by the 
Harvard Business School, are competent 
and useful studies of the experience of 
big American firms in training their 
senior executives. They cover much 
the same ground. Professor Bradshaw 
noted that an accountant is often a 


major executive in his own field, may 
control a staff running into hundreds if 
not thousands, and often also passes 
into the field of general management 
(one remembers the Urwick Commit- 
tee’s figures showing how 70 per cent of 
British technicians end as managers) ; 
he set out to discover how firms develop 
their accounting technicians into what 
he describes as broad-gauge controlier- 
ship executives. Finding that account- 
ants, for no very good reason, are usually 
left out of executive training schemes, 
he had to fall back on the more general 
experience of turning specialists into 


en which also concerns Professor 
ace. 


Both studies are records of experience, 
rather than speculations on how training 
might be improved. Their weakness, so 
far as they have one, is that they do not 
go back often enough to first principles 
and ask, in the light of the theory and 
practice of education outside as well as 
within industry, how this or that might 
be done better. But as a record of what 
is actually going on they are interesting 
and stimulating. Their central theme is 
that in big firms the vast majority of the 
posts through which men graduate to 
general management are of necessity 
specialised and so offer only a limited 
range of experience. These firms there- 
fore find that it pays handsomely to. 
define requirements for each executive 
post, appraise the qualifications of staff 

































Butterworth Books 


or 
Company Secretaries 


BUCKLEY ON THE COMPANIES 

ACTS 
12th Edition, 1949, Edited by Tue 
Hon. D. B. BucKLEy, M.B.E., M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, a Bencher of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, assisted by C. Brian 
Parker, M.A., LL.B., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law and NiceL 
Warren, B.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, Consulting Editor 
Cecit W. TuRNER, Barrister-at-Law, a 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. Price 
£5 5s., by post, Is. 6d. extra. 
* ... a mine of information for all 
concerned with the legal side of 
Company affairs.’—The Financial Times 


BUTTERWORTH’S COMPANY 
PRECEDENTS 
1949. Edited by RALPH Sutton, 
M.A., K.C. and W. J. Wucviams, 
B.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. Two volumes, price £6 6s. 
per set, postage and packing, 2s. 
extra. This work is a separate edition 
of Volumes 4 and 5 of The Enryclo- 
paedia of Forms and Precedents, 
especially produced for company 
secretaries and accountants. Every 
form likely to be required in everyday 
practice will be found in these two 
volumes, which contain 802, Draft 
Forms, with over 100 Object Clauses 
in the section on Memoranda of 
Association. 


Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 
Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London, W.C.2. 
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available for promotion, and adopt a 
definite training scheme to niake the 
gaps in their qualifications good. Each 
firm’s policy must be tailor-made (“no 
capsulated programmes”). The authors 
are properly sceptical about the rule-of- 
thumb methods still commonly in use. 
Executive training gives results in the 
long run, and to some extent diverts 
attention from day-to-day problems ; 
therefore it needs good publicity and 
sustained pressure from the managing 
director downwards to get it across. Its 
most effective method is a dressed-up 
version of the old school of hard knocks. 
A man learns best by moving through a 
wide range of jobs in his own field, and 
occasionally outside it, and by coaching 
on the job ; the coaching to be done, not 
by some hireling from the personnel 
department, but by the budding execu- 
tive’s own immediate superior. Coach- 
ing, as defined by Professor Mace, turns 
out to be neither more nor less than the 
process by which a good manager in any 
case gets the best out of his subordinates. 
Classroom methods have their place, and 
the education experts have their part to 
play in coaching the coaches. But no 
one has yet produced a substitute for 
experience in the art of handling men. 


These books pass the supreme test of 
being digestible in a badly-kt train 
around one a.m., after a heavy day. But 
the murder of English will out. The 
broad-gauge controllership executive, it 
seems, is trained to dollarise the day- 
dreams of managing directors by being 
rotated for several years within his func- 
‘tion, varied with short courses of role- 
playing ; an intriguing activity promoted 
by the disciples of Kurt Lewin, but no- 
where here precisely defined. Professor 
Bradshaw is the worse offender. Pro- 
fessor Mace gets off with a verdict of 
occasional manslaughter. 


Taxes for Prosperity 


Creation of Income by Taxation. By 
Joshua C. Hubbard. Harvard University 
Press, London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 239 
pages. $4.00. 265. 


That deficit finance is the obvious 
budgetary weapon against deflation, and 
taxation the most powerful means of 
breaking an inflationary spiral, is a fiscal 
generalisation which, according to Mr 


Hubbard, will not stand up to close 
analysis. Deficit finance rightly employed 
has its place in full employment 
policy ; but that place is a preliminary, 
almost a subsidiary, one. ‘The really 
reliable lever by which to jack up con- 
sumption and investment and reduce 
savings to a healthy level is none other 
than the supposedly deflationary device 
of higher taxation. 


This paradox Mr Hubbard justifies 
through a closely reasoned, austerely 
expounded, argument in which Key- 
nesian terminology is combined with a 
critical attitude to Keynesian precepts. 
The basic phenomenon on which his 
theory is founded is the stickiness of the 
propensity to consume. Taxes will be, 
on the whole, paid out of the taxpayer’s 
margin for saving ; the richer the tax- 
payer, and the heavier consequently the 
tax, the more notable will be their effect. 
Let the receipts then be devoted either 
to increasing consumption (by redistri- 
bution action) or, in certain, recognisable 
circumstances to increasing investment 
(directly or through cheap or interest- 
free loans) and the net result will be 
income creation and higher employment. 
Thus the bogy of an_ increasingly 
unbalanced budget can be laid and an 
effective full employment policy be com- 
bined with financial rectitude. 


It is impossible to deny that Mr 
Hubbard has brought into prominence 
an important and generally neglected 
element in the fiscal picture, or that con- 
siderable benefit may be derived from 
this element being properly taken into 
account. Unfortunately it is difficult to 
feel as cheerful as he does about the 
practical implications of this income- 
creating property of taxation. A once- 
for-all activation of the “stagnant” 
economy, bringing it up from an under- 
employment equilibrium to one of full 
employment, is one thing ; successive tax 
increases imposed to deal with a chronic 
tendency to relapse into stagnation are 
quite another, resulting as they must do 
(quite apart from any effect on incen- 
tives) in the transfer of more and more 
economic power and initiative from pro- 
ducers and consumers to government 
Officials. The converse, too, of the 
merits of taxation as a creator of income 
is its demerits as a weapon against 
inflation—an uncomfortable thought in 
present-day Britain, with its apparently 
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irreducible tax burden of 40 

national income. Mr Hubbard, pt 
ently unconsciously, does much to 
explain the “gap” lamented by succes. 
sive Economic Surveys. 


Land of Promise? 
Brazil, World Frontier. By Benjamin H, 
Hunnicutt. Macmillan, London: D, Van 
Nostrand, New York. 387 Pages. 458, 
$6.00 Illustrated. 


Here is a book for the American 
student or business man, about a land of 
promise, written by one who has lived 
and done educational work there for 
more than forty years. The author is 
bilingual, having written books and 
articles in Portuguese as well as in 
English, and he has been honoured by 
the Brazilian Government with the rare 
decoration of Commander of the Order 
of the Southern Cross, in recognition of 
his efforts to promote understanding be- 
tween the peoples of Brazil and the 
United States. The book is illustrated 
with photographs and attractive black 
and white drawings, and reinforced with 
statistics—and yet, it is disappointing ; 
for at the end of it, primed with facts 
about the history, development and 
potentiality of the country, we only 
know the people in so far as they have 
adapted themselves to the North 
American pattern — which is super- 
ficially. Many aspects of Brazilian life 
are examined, but the approach is always 
from the standpoint of the United States, 
never from that of world geopolitics, so 
that all contrast and comparison is bi- 
lateral. Having read it, the American 
traveller would arrive in Brazil with a 
wealth of data, a predisposition towards 
friendliness, and a conviction of his own 
popularity there ; but unless he had pre- 
vious experience of the Latin American 
temperament, he would soon become 
perplexed and frustrated, because his 
guide-book was devoted to action and 
exclusive of reaction. 


The British reader would feel slightly 
inhibited, for one is left with the im- 
pression that Brazil is a United States 

reserve, and that European association 
is to be deprecated. The author actually 
uses the phrase “cultural warfare,” and 
primly deplores that “The prewar 
activities of a number of nations in 
actively promoting cultural relations in 
Brazil could only lead to one conclusion. 
They were seeking trade.” Which 
enormity having been exposed, he goes 
on with naive enthusiasm to describe the 
activities of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Office of the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs in encouraging 
cultural unions, study tours, scholat- 
ships, exchange of professors, distribu- 
tion of books, films and radio pro- 
grammes, and “everyday trade and 
commercial interchange ” whose cultural 
values are coyly admitted to be “ some- 
what elusive.” . 

The most exciting thing about Brazil, 
from the author’s angle, is that its 
frontiers are still fluid. Previous waves 
of exploitation (sugar, gold, rubber and 
coffee) have each affected the shape and 
size of the developed area, and new roa 
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techniques, presuppose a further spate 
of settlement in lands hitherto unin- 
habitable. Mr Hunnicut makes no secret 
of his belief that this development could 
best be carried out under the aegis of the 
Good Neighbour Policy—and perhaps 
he is right. But there are signs and 
portents, in the recent presidential 
elections, that a neighbouring republic, 
whose influence is not here taken into 
account, is just as eager to be associated 
in the cracking of the Brazilian nut. 


A Study in Colonial 
Development 


Puerto Rico’s Economic Future. By 
Harvey S. Perloff. University of Chicago 
Press and Cambridge University Press. 435 


pages. $4.75. 


The problems of many “colonial” 
territories are cast in a mould which 
is at least as much economic as it is 
political or social. Puerto Rico is no 
exception so far as the general rule goes, 
but it is almost unique in so far as 
painstaking attention has been paid to 
the analysis of its economic structure, 
and the discussion of contemporary 
events in their economic setting. Dr 
Perloff’s book is, in fact, a model of what 
should be attempted for every depen- 
dent territory in which a low standard 
of living and low productivity of labour 
are matched by high political and social 
aspirations. 


The most outstanding contribution 
that he has made to the study of this 
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BRIAN TEW 


University of Melbourne Press. 







Citizenship & Social Class 


T. H. MARSHALL 
A study of the conflict in modern times between the 


important subject is to apply techniques 
of quantitative measurement to the 
situation he has investigated. Many of 
his conclusions will be disturbing to the 
politicians, and it is very right and 
proper that this should be so. Popula- 
tion trends are, he finds, alarming ; 
unless the very rapid rate of population 
growth can be checked, higher levels of 
living cannot be maintained, and even 
the present very low standards may 
deteriorate still further. 


Dr Perloff assumes that agriculture 
will not be able to provide much more 
employment, and most of the increase 
will have to be absorbed elsewhere. No 
fewer than 170,000 new “ non-farming 
jobs ” will have to be found by 1960 if 
excessive amounts of poverty and unem- 
ployment are to be avoided. This will 
mean the creation of an “employment 
pattern” similar to that of North 
Carolina, Georgia or Tennessee, as it 
existed in 1940. The capital investment 
that will be required will be of the order 
of $340 million, or, making the necessary 
allowance for the upkeep of existing 
plant, about $85 million a year, at 1948 
prices. (Even this does not provide for 
the agricultural sector of the economy.) 


The final conclusion is that “ real and 
lasting gains can be made only if the 
people of Puerto Rico are willing to 
make present sacrifices for the sake of 
future improvements.” The _ island’s 
Government and the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States can take much 
credit for the energy and the efficiency 
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with which the problems of the island 
have been tackled. But what has been 
done so far can be regarded only as a 
beginning. Dr Perloff’s remark that 
“there seems to have developed in 
Puerto Rico a tendency to associate the 
economic improvement programmes 
with the  war-created budgetary 
surpluses” is a clear warning of 
gathering storms ahead. 


A Sombre Picture 

The Age of Terror. By Leslie Paul. Faber. 

256 pages, 

As in his previous books, Leslie Paul 
offers us the choice between a return to 
God from Mammon and _ inevitable 
destruction from total and incessant war. 
With his accustomed clarity of thought 
and style, he inquires into what has 
happened to the Europe which was 
founded on the precepts of Christianity 
and flowered into the exuberance of 
humanism, to bring the glowing promise 
of the enlightenment to the sordid 


modern fulfilment of police state and 
cold war. 


He examines the history of socialism 
and its diverse manifestations through 
Fabianism to the Labour Party ; through 
Marxist theory to the Social Democrats ; 
and through the gradual transformation 
of the ideal of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat into Lenin’s actuality of the 
dictatorship of the Communist Party 
over the working class, and Stalin’s 
application of this to power politics. 


18s, 
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which deal with economic and related | 
topics score very high indeed. A | 
formidable company of top flight 
contributors has been assembled: 
Professor Hayek, for instance, writes on 
Economics, Professor J. R. Hicks on 
Value on the Theory of Wages, 
Professor G. D. H. Cole on Economic 
Planning, Economic Systems and a 
number of other topics, Dr. N. Kaldor 
| on Distribution, Dr. T. Balogh on 
Exchange Control—to name but a 
few. One can hardly imagine the work | 
better done . . . In the economic field 
at all events it can be said without 
qualification that a new standard 
of excellence has been set up.” 


THE MASTER OF BALLIOL 


(Sir David Keir) wrote in the Sunday 
Times. “In range, clearness of 
conception, weight of authority and 
liberality of mind, this is in every way 
a historic achievement.” 
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The chapter on “Economic Per- 
plexities of Western Nations” might 
well be extracted and issued as a text- 
book for sixth-formers, to send them out 
into the world with a grasp of what will 
be expected of them as wage carners, 
and what they can and cannot hope to 
receive in return. 


The author believes, with Bertrand de 
Jouvenel, that the present economic 
problem of Western Europe is only a 
symptom of a moral condition arising 
from the fact that the individual no 
longer relies on himself, but throws the 
onus of providing his means of main- 
tenance on the state, which in its turn 
relies on foreign aid ; and that this moral 
sickness cannot be cured by increasingly 
generous gifts in the shape of indefinite 
loans, but only by a realisation that the 
material ends for which we all struggle 
and are willing to die are chimerical. 

The rejection of the spirit is the 

rejection of humanism ; the rejection of 
God is the rejection of Man. It does not 
need words to prove this: one honest 
and steady stare at the contemporary 
world is proof enough. How long, in 
such a stare, before we lower our eyes 
in anguish ? 

It is, indeed, a sombre picture. But 
before we are overwhelmed, it might be 
well to remind ourselves that what 
Western man has been, and is, willing to 
die for is a way of life, in the defence of 
which his material well-being is reduced. 
Moreover, the medieval acknowledg- 
ment of g supra-temporal power did not 
prevent the devastating struggles of 
Guelph and Ghibelline, or the later 
horrors of the Thirty Years War; nor 
is ours the only age to be “ bedevilled by 
conflicting ideologies.” If our present 
pass is due to spiritual inadequacy to 
our vastly expanded material environ- 
ment, the answer is not the renunciation 
of materialism, but its control in the 
interests of humanity. It is irrefutable 
that in his pursuit of creature comforts 
and power (which is an inherent human 
urge, and not a genie escaped from the 
Renaissance bottle) modern man _ has 
evolved a social conscience not dreamed 
of in times of greater awareness of 
spiritual values. If the present is, in 
Bertrand Russell’s words, “An age in 
which authority no longer suffices to 
produce a socially necessary minimum 
of belief,” it is also an age in which the 
common man is aware of his dilemma 
as never before, and in which his repre- 
sentatives consider his situation as a 
major factor in the shaping of world 
policy. Reforms may be adopted from 
expediency, but their conception is a 
matter of conscience, and this, with or 
without faith, is a thing of the spirit. 


Academic Pamphleteer 


Essays in Social Theory. By G. D. H. 
Cole. Macmillan. 261 pages. 168, 


Among Professor Cole’s many gifts is 
that of being able to speak with many 
voices and address many audiences. 
There are few more effective pam- 
phleteers, popularisers, translators into 
the vernacular from the vocabulary of 
the mandarins; and it is in_ these 
capacities that he is most widely known 
and admired—or, occasionally, deplored. 


Behind the superbly efficient mouth- 
piece, however, is a serious political 
thinker and teacher of political thinkers ; 
and in this collection of essays it 1s the 
serious thinker, though armed with the 
same powers of lucid and delightful 
exposition as his pamphleteering alter 
ego, who is uppermost. The essays col- 
lected here range from Professor Cole’s 
inaugural lecture at Oxford on “ Scope 
and Method in Social and Political 
Theory,” through appraisals of the ideas 
of Rousseau, of the Déclaration des 
Droits de ?Homme, and of Auguste 
Comte, to practical dissertations on the 
teaching of social studies, on civil ser- 
vice reform, and on the basic aims of 
education. The collection is charac- 
teristically rounded off with a reprint of 
the chapter “ What I Take for Granted ” 
from his “Intelligent Man’s Guide to 
the Postwar World,” which bears re- 
reading, and pondering, very well—not 
so much for its actual content as for the 
light it casts on the mind of a fairly 
representative Socialist intellectual. 


On the whole it is the essays dealing, 
from one angle or another, with educa- 
tional matters which are most satisfac- 
tory. Whatever has to do with the 
imparting and organising of knowledge, 
with the training of minds and 
characters, with the development of the 
qualities making for a happy and 
creative society, brings out all that is 
best in Professor Cole’s attitude both to 
his fellow-men and to the things of the 
mind. While registering the opinion 
that it is extremely fortunate, both for 
Professor Cole and his countrymen, that 
he lacks “ aptitude and taste,” as he says, 
for political leadership, one could wish 
that he were in a position to impress his 
views more directly on the emergent 
educational system of Great Britain. 


Shorter Notices 


Both Sides of the Curtain. By Sir 


Maurice Peterson. Constable, 314 pages. 
21s, 


The Foreign Office bears a heavy respon- 
sibility for emasculating the memoirs of its 
servants. There can be no other explana- 
tion of the fact that, in regular sequence, 
experienced and able ambassadors are 
unable to offer any profound or far-ranging 
reflections on the principles and conduct 
of British foreign policy. Instead they 
restrict themselves to cautious reminiscence 
and to amateur reflections on national 
character and institutions, which show a 
limited range of sympathies and interest. 
Sir Maurice Peterson is less guilty of such 
superfluities than some; but he would 
doubtless have liked to give the British 
public a picture of his work in Moscow 
comparable in range and documentation to 
— re by the American General Bedell 
mith. 


There are excellent things in the Moscow 
chapter: for example, the sketch of 
Molotov, “ the little buttoned-up man whose 
smile seldom extends to the eyes,” whose 
“sole intellectual equipment” is “ tena- 
cious obstinacy.” Sir Maurice remarks in 
passing that as Soviet Foreign Minister he 
“committed nearly every stupidity under 
the sun”; that is the kind 7 idea which 
one would like to see developed for several 
pages. There are even better things in the 
chapter on Spain, which the author saw in 
three guises: King Alfonso offering advice 
on unemployment to Ramsay MacDonald, 
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a rasping portrait of a British ambassa 
Socata of La Bruyére, candid ak 
about both Falange and Republicans. Sir 
Maurice has dry wit, a very readable style 
some justifiable grudges and—it seems—the 
gift of observing foreign affairs withow 
significant emotion. 


Variations in Working Class Family 
Expenditure. By J. L. Nicholson, 
University of Oxford. Institute of Statistics, 
6o pages. 2s. 6d. 


This paper, first published in 1949 in the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, has 
now been revrinted by the Oxford Institute 
of Statistics where most of the work was 
carried out. It is a study of the effect of 
changes in family income and family size 
on the pattern of prewar household spend- 
ing, made by carrying out a. statistical 
analysis of some of the working-class family 
budgets collected by the Ministry of Labour 
in 1937-38. Of particular interest is a sec- 
tion attempting to measure the cost of chil- 
dren, which was undertaken at the request 
of the Royal Commission on Population. 
But much of this work must be regarded 
as only experimental, for there are many 
difficulties in an analysis of this nature, 
especially when it is confined to a fairly 
small sample—most of the results are based 
on a total sample of some 700 families. In 
discussing the difficulties the investigation 
should be helpful in the design and analysis 
of future budget surveys. 


World Statistical Congress. United 
Nations. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Statistical Conference, 
Volume If, 275 pages. 


The first World Statistical Congress 
under the auspices of the United Nations 
was held in Washington during September, 
1947, and was attended by representatives 
from fifty countries. This volume contains 
the addresses and papers reproduced in the 
original language in which they were pre- 
sented, together with an abstract in the 
other of the two working languages (English 
and French) of the United Nations. 


The papers include accounts of the statis- 
tical activities of agencies such as the 
International Labour Organisation and the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation and 
also the most important developments in 
the statistical work of national governments. 
The collection and availability of inter- 
national statistics have altered quite 
appreciably since 1947, but this volume 
provides some useful background informa- 
tion. 


Urban Mortgage Lending by Life In- 
surance Companies. by R. J. 
Saulnier. U.S. National Burcau of [cono- 
mic Research, 180 pages. $2.50. 


This is one of a group of investigations 
of real estate finance in the United States 
sponsored by the National Bureau of 

mic Research. Although in_ the 
United States, as in Britain, mortgage loans 
are now a much smaller proportion of 
insurance companies’ assets than they were 
in the nineteenth century, between 15 and 
20 per cent of all mortgage debt outstand- 
ing there is still held by insurance com- 
panies ; the es concentrate in particular 
on the financing of specialised commercial 
properties such as hotels and offices and of 
larger residential structures. Professor 
Saulnier ploughs systematically and pains- 
takingly over the whole field of his subject 
matter; the history, scope and varying 


experience of such loans, the legal frame- 
work within which the companies operate, 
the organisation and operating costs of the 
lending, all are reviewed in staccato style 
amid a plethora of statistics. 
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A definite and announced monetary policy is one of 
the essential rules for the satisfactory functioning of a 
competitive society. This point of view, often neglected, 
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By MORRIS S. ROSENTHAL, Formerly Lecturer 
on Foreign Trade, Columbia University. 
9x6 554 pages 51/- 


In this volume, factual examples are combined with 
descriptions of general current practice. An authori- 
tative writer, Mr. Rosenthal maintains that an under- 
Standing of the economic principles underlying 
international trade is essential to the success of any 
enterprise. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Two Ramparts to Watch 


Washington, D.C. 

Cra weeks ago Mr Walter Lippmann pointed out that 

because the Republicans were in power during the 
period of American territorial expansion in the Pacific they 
had, as a party, tended to take a special interest in that area ; 
the Democrats, on the other hand, having been in power 
during both World Wars, had become involved in, and 
identified with, European affairs. In the election campaign 
which has just finished this difference between the two 
parties could be seen with greater clarity than ever before. 
For almost the first time in American politics both sides were 
advocating some form of intervention overseas, even if, in 
the case of economy-minded candidates, it was only a verbal 
one. Neither party was preaching complete isolation as both 
have preached it at times in the past. 


Mr Dewey once remarked that the party out of power 
always appeared to be more isolationist than the Administra- 
tion, a theory which, though it has no validity in other 
countries, has been generally true in the United States. It 
is so long since the Democrats were out of power that it is 
easy to forget that they did not, in opposition, appear as an 
international party, preaching an identity of interest with 
Western Europe. They complained that the annexation of 
the Philippines was “imperialism” during the campaign in 
1900 and in 1932 they had an isolationist programme, and it 
was Mr Stimson, with his attempts to stop the Japanese in 
Manchuria, who was the interventionist. If, in recent times, 
the two parties looked different ways, this was because, in a 
country which occupied a continent and had frontiers on 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific, there were two ways to 
look and a case could be made for preferring either. 


But, by 1950, with the Soviet Union stretched across 
Eurasia, though each party continued to look in its traditional 
direction, both saw the same danger. It was this which made 
it possible for Senator Vandenberg to chivvy his party into 
Support of the “ bipartisan foreign policy,” that is to say, 
into temporary agreement for giving priority to Europe. But 
the arrival of the enemy on the Pacific coast of Asia scared 
lesser men, in Mr Vandenberg’s absence, into breaking the 
national unity and precip‘tating a bitter quarrel over Far 
Eastern policy in a critical year. 

Because each party looks in a different direction and there 
is so little resemblance between the strategic situations in 
Europe and Asia there are conflicting ideas about the best 
means of meeting the threat of Communist expansion. The 
Administration, having in its favourite continent a large and 
literate population, most of the industrial potential outside 
North America and peoples who have fought invaders from 
the East for as long as they can remember, believes that the 
cheapest and most effective policy—and the one with the best 
chance of avo'ding open war in the pursuit of its aims—is 
that of encouraging, supporting and helping the countries of 
Western Europe. The opposition, which puts not its trust 
in foreigners, would prefer, if necessary, to fight Communism 
at once in China, and do it without allies, though not, if its 
Campaign oratory is to be believed, in Korea where the 
United States enjoys the moral support of most, and the 


material support of some, of the rest of the non-Communist 
world. 


“If the Europeans,” the Chicago Tribune said the other 
day, “ without our garrison in Germany, cannot hold off the 
Russians for even a few months, until our reinforcements 
arrive, the Europeans are worthless as allies and our ten 
divisions in Europe will be sacrificed for nothing.” A week 
or two earlier Mr Herbert Hoover had raised the question 
whether the European nations, except for Britain, had the 
will to fight or even the will for preparedness. “If we do 
not find,” he said, “real military action of powerful strength 
in Western Europe . . . we had better . . . consider holding 
the Atlantic Ocean with Britain (if they wish) as one frontier 
and the Pacific Ocean with an armed Japan and other islands 
as the other frontier ”—a simplification of the problem before 
the United States which, for his party’s “elder statesman,” 
approaches the naive. 


There runs all through the Republican approach to the 
problem—the result, no doubt, of eighteen years without 
responsibility—a skein of mediaeval xenophobia, of the 
isolationism of an untrustworthy baron who, wary of friend- 
ships and alliances, would shut himself and his forces up in 
an impregnable castle, raise the drawbridge and pour boiling 
oil—or the oil of boiling invective—on any stranger who 
ventured near. 


From these different views of how best to deter or defeat 
Communism there flow two different views of how to treat, 
and treat with, Communists. The President, the Secretary 
of State and all his Department believe that every chance 
of reducing tension between East and West must be taken. 
If Mr Acheson’s policy costs votes because some of Senator 
McCarthy’s mud has stuck, that must, as the acting Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee said, be accepted 
as part of the liability of the party in power. The Republi- 
cans, on the other hand, believing that conflict is unavoidable 
or undesirable to avoid, take every chance of insulting the 
Russians and fought their campaign by calling anyone who 
was prepared to negotiate with a Russian a Communist 
sympathiser or a “ pink,” in the belief that this would please 
the voters. 


The Washington Daily News (and, perhaps, others of the 
Scripps-Howard newspaper chain) published a photograph 
of the President shaking hands with Mr Vyshinsky when he 
went to address the General Assembly with the ominous 
caption: “ You are likely to see this picture again,” and the 
remark that a Republican might say about it: “ But he didn’t 
have to smile, did he ?” And Mr Dewey, who, however 
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much the Hanley letter unay have tarnished his shining 
armour, is not a fool, must obviously have thought that he 
was collecting votes when he said, in a prepared speech, at 
a dinner for United Nations delegates that “ it would be folly 
to ignore the harsh fact that . . . the Soviet Union has ten to 
fifteen million people living as slave labour under conditions 
which amount to torture and death.” The satisfaction with 
which he added: “I must say I am complimented by the 
withdrawal of those who plot the destruction of the world,” 
when Mr Vyshinsky and Mr Malik walked out, suggests that 
the success of this piece of atrocious manners had been 
carefully calculated. 


This kind of tactic gives the Administration, which has the 
responsibility of trying to prevent war, a bad time during an 
election campaign. The State Department discovered during 
the Berlin blockade that quiet discussion, such as then took 
place between Mr Jessup and Mr Malik, could produce 
satisfying results. Ever since they have been on the watch 
for a chance to repeat that success. The conversation Mr 
Dulles (who, having been engaged in active diplomacy, does 
not share the irresponsibility of other Republicans) had two 
weeks ago with Mr ‘Malik may only lead up a blind alley— 
and the fact that it became known and its substance was 
published may ensure that it does—but it might lead some- 
where more substantial. Coming soon after a suggestion by 
Mr Malik to Mr Bernard Baruch that the visit of a private 
individual to Moscow might be worth while, it at least 
suggests that the public should welcome, rather than question, 
Mr Truman’s smile to Mr Vyshinsky. 

It would appear that one Republican politician, Mr Harold 
Stassen, had his doubts about the wisdom of the rest of his 
party and thought that a man who tried to make peace could 
gain more popularity than one who went about scattering 
personal insults. He presumably heard of the approach to 
Mr Baruch and jumped in to turn it to his personal advan- 
tage. But Mr Stassen, who moves in a mysterious way his 
blunders to perform, bungled as usual and made conditions 
which earned him a rebuff from Pravda instead of an invita- 
tion from Stalin. The result of the election hardly justifies 
his doubts and may well scare the Russians into a belief that 
no accommodation with the United States can be reached if 
the American people are turning to the Republican view. 
But having come so near to gaining control of the Senate, 
the Republicans may recapture some of their mood when 
they controlled the Eightieth Congress. Then they were a 
more temperate party than they were before—or have been 
since. 


Northwest Frontier 


[FROM A WEST COAST CORRESPONDENT] 


In the Pacific Northwest, complacency is a sin. The rawest 
newcomer and the oldest inhabitant share the same pioneer- 
ing spirit and both are convinced that this is a land of almost 
unlimited opportunity. Their enthusiasm has not been satis- 
fied in the slightest by the mushroom growth of industry in 
the Northwest or by the bursting prosperity there. These 
modern frontiersmen feel that the possibilities for expansion 
have only just begun to be realised. Yet there is a notab 

absence of the blatant boastfulness which has characterised 


_other boom regions, especially Texas and Southern Cali- 


fornia. The quiet determination of the people of Oregon 
and Washington leaves little doubt that they will succeed in 
subduing their “ wilderness.” 

It is already more subdued than wildernesses usually are. 
The bustling cities, ringed round with new factories, do not 
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look much like a frontier, nor do the huge aluminium plants, 
although they stand where only a few years ago was raw land, 
Nor are the forests of fir, pine and cedar very wild, for they 
echo with the whine of power saws and the roar of tractors. 

The Second World War only partly explains why the 
Northwest has shot up so quickly towards industrial maturity, 
Its economy was deeply rooted long before 1940 in lumber- 
ing, agriculture, fishing and mining and, since the war ended. 
these basic industries have absorbed much of the population 
which flooded westward during the war years. In the mid- 
forties, sceptics predicted that many of these immigrants 
would leave the Northwest when the shipyards and other war 
industries were closed. But when noses were counted in 
Oregon and Washington this year, the census showed a 
million more people than in 1940, an increase of 37 per 
cent in the decade, and fewer of them are now idle than at 
any time since 1945. 

The wave of prosperity which has swept across America 
has lifted the Northwest to new crests. Sawmills in Oregon 
and Washington are producing more than 17 billion board 


Nie 





feet of lumber this year for the 1,250,000 houses Americans 
are building, and plywood, pulp and paper mills are all work- 
ing to capacity to keep their heads above a record-shattering 
demand. More food is being eaten and more money is being 
paid for it, which makes Oregon and Washington farmers 
expect a cash harvest even richer than last year’s $840 
million. This year, the Northwest’s aluminium mills will 
produce nearly 300,000 tons of the light metal, almost half of 
the US output, confounding the “ ” who only a short 
while ago were predicting that these war-babies would never 
survive the peace. This pattern of ity is repeated in 
nearly all of the area’s other factories, and small and 
in the high level of retail trade in the cities and villages. 
But what of the industrial goal the Northwest has set for 
its future ? Here the pace is slower and problems are many, 
but, little by little, there is progress, and everywhere there 1s 
confidence that the problems will be surmounted. For 
example, signs are multiplying that the nation-wide building 
boom is nearing an end, yet, in the last few months, half a 
dozen big lumber mills have begun to expand. Two new 
plywood factories are now being built, bringing the additions 
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since 1945 to 25. Behind these decisions is a confidence that 
new markets will be found to replace the dwindling demand 
from house builders. Already the wood producers are plan- 
ning broad advertising campaigns designed to attract new 
consumers to new products. Lumber and plywood have an 
infinite variety of uses, many of which have scarcely been 
exploited because military and conventional purposes during 
the last ten years have taken all of the supply. The plywood 
industry, for instance, considers it has only scratched the 
rural market ; six million farms, it is calculated, could find 
new uses for plywood, if its possibilities were understood by 
farmers. Nearly every large lumber company has tucked 
away on its “rainy-day shelf” processes for making new 
materials from wood waste—about 35 per cent of cut timber 
is damaged or not used at all. Research has found ways of 
extracting tannin and wax from fir bark, cheaply and in huge 
quantities. Sawdust mixed with plastics can be pressed into a 
wide variety of boards, whose surfaces are glossy and harder 
than the hardest hardboard, and there are dozens of other 
possibilities. 

In recent years, too, Northwesterners have conquered 
another problem—depletion of the forests. More than five 
million acres are now set aside as “ tree farms,”’ where forests 
of the future are seeded and cultivated with all the care of 
growing vegetables. Hand in hand go timber cutting prac- 
tices which forbid the harvesting and stimulate the growth 
of immature trees. Never will the Northwest’s forests be 
ruthlessly slashed to extinction as were the once-great timber 
stands of the Atlantic and Great Lakes regions. Nor will 
agriculture be hampered by lack of land, at least for genera- 
tions to come. In eastern Washington, a vast federal irriga- 
tion project will in 1952 begin to make fertile a half million 
acres of sage-covered desert. 


These and the Northwest’s other natural resources—its 
minerals and its rich fish crops—provide the foundation for 
even greater industrial expansion. But the lifeblood of the 
Northwest’s present industrial colonies and the hope for its 
future empire is the power that comes from the huge dams 
on its rivers. Inexpensive electricity has been the lure for 
many of the region’s new factories ; it will be the bait to draw 
as many more. At present, there is just enough power to 
make ends meet. Until more is available, industrial growth 
will be stunted, But during the coming two years new hydro- 
electric projects and additions to present generating plants 
will add 880,000 kilowatts of electrical capacity to the exist- 
ing 4,400,000 kilowatts. The lion’s share of this expansion 
will be at Grand Coulee, the world’s largest hydro-electric 
enterprise, and already engineers have surveyed sites for 257 
additional hydro-electric dams on the Columbia River. 


* 


It is as yet too early to tell whether the defence programme 
will, like the last war, touch off a new boom in the Northwest 
and start a new migration to the region. Some industries have 
already been affected ; aluminium factories are speeding up 
production to the limit of the available power supply, and 
will expand their capacity if electricity can be provided. The 
big Boeing aircraft works at Seattle, that city’s largest single 
industry, is working at a faster pace, and expansion at the 
huge Hanford atomic plant in eastern Washington is being 
hurried. In western Idaho and eastern Washington—the 
Northwest’s mineral belt—lead and zinc miners have felt the 
spur of higher prices and rising demand and so have farmers 
and fishermen in the area. However, the once-great ship- 
building yards, now deserted or dismantled, show no signs 
of revival and, with many of the military establishments built 
for the last war still intact, the demand for lumber for 
defence purposes is small. 


American Notes 


Close Call for Democrats 


The Democrats have kept their heads above the Re- 
publican mid-term tide, though it has crept uncomfortably 
high. A majority of two, instead of twelve, in the Senate, 
and of less than forty, instead of ninety, in the House leaves 
technical control, and the committee chairmanships, in 
Democratic hands, but it also more than confirms the con- 
servatives of both parties in their unofficial working majority. 
Mr Truman’s consolation must be that the cynical exploita- 
tion of the Communists-in-government issue, and the Korean 
casualty lists, did not produce a stampede among the voters 
and return to the Republicans the control of both Houses 
they won in 1946. The reverse of the coin, however, is that 
the opposition will now enjoy more power without responsi- 
bility—a combination it has made the most of in the past. 

Republican gains in both the Senate and House were to be 
expected, for not since 1934, when the New Deal was still in 
full flood, has the party in power been able to hold, or 
increase, its Congressional majorities. The real surprise and 
shock to the Democrats has been the swamping of most of 
the President’s champions in the doubtful states, and the 
triumphant survival of all but one of the embattled Republi- 
can conservatives. Senator Lucas, the Democratic leader, 
lost by over 150,000 to Mr Dirksen, whose last turn of coat 
has once more revealed him in the Pacific-first colours of the 
Chicago Tribune. Senator Myers, the whip, gives way to a 
Republican of a progressive and internationalist stripe, Mr 
Duff. In normally Democratic Maryland, Senator Tydings, 
who courageously climbed out on a limb in pursuit of Senator 
McCarthy, has been sawn off. 


The labour leagues have failed as conspicuously in bring- 
ing down their Republican quarries as in saving their friends. 
Senator Taft’s nip and tuck race in Ohio turned into a walk- 
over with a majority of over 430,000 ; with the victories of 
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Senators Millikin, Capehart, Hickenlooper and Wiley, the 
line-up of the Republican right shows no gaps save that 
caused by the elimination of Senator Donnell in Missouri. 
It is, instead, strengthened by the victory of Mr Nixon, a 
former member of the Un-American Activities Committee, 
over Mrs Douglas, an even more convinced Fair Dealer than 
the President. 

The Democratic left suffered a series of other reverses ; 
jt was its moderate, independent candidates, such as Senator 
Lehman, Mr Monroney in Oklahoma, and Senator McMahon 
in Connecticut, who saved the day. Senator Benton’s 
helicopter also carried him just over the finish line in Con- 
necticut, but the Governor who first appointed him, the 
Fair Dealing Mr Bowles, has lost. Even more discrimina- 
tion was shown by voters in New York. Returning a Demo- 
cratic Senator over the ailing and somewhat flyblown Mr 
Hanley, they nevertheless sent Mr Dewey back to the Gover- 
nor’s mansion with a majority of over 550,000 ; and in New 
York City they repudiated both machines in favour of Mr 
Impellitteri, the Acting Mayor, who, instead of keeping the 
chair warm for the next official Democratic candidate, turned 
independent, at least for the campaign, and walked off with 
it under Tammany’s nose. 

The trend to the right shown by the voters will discourage 
Democratic Fair Dealers and reinforce the grip of mid- 
western conservatives upon the Republican party. Mr 
Truman will have to accept the conservative view on taxation 
and controls, and make considerable concessions in foreign 
policy if the blockade of the past two years on progressive 
domestic legislation is not to spread and paralyse the business 
of government. Senator Taft has already proposed a review 
of foreign aid programmes, and Mr Stassen has demanded his 
pound of flesh in the form of Mr Acheson’s resignation. 
This is stretching the election returns, but the Republicans 
have it in their power to make Mr Acheson’s position 
unbearable. 
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Wage Controls Around the Corner? 


In an hotel room in Pittsburgh last week, officials of the 
US Steel Corporation listened to Mr Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers’ Union, as he explained 
why his 155,000 members must have a wage increase. Eve 
manufacturer in America kept one eye on that hotel door 
wondering if “Big Steel” would give its workers another 
12 or 13 cents an hour, to add to their present average hourly 
wage of $1.70. But unlike previous years, other manufac. 
turers have not waited for US Steel to start another wage 
race. Most of them broke through the barrier months ago. 
In September alone, the rush of trade unions to get pay 
increases before wage controls were imposed resulted in 
wage boosts for over 1,200,000 organised workers. The 
average wage of production workers has climbed to $60.53 
a week, the highest in history. 


Nevertheless, wages are barely half a head above the 
cost of living: since the Korean war began the consumers’ 
price index has moved up 3.6 points to 173.8, just below 
the record set in 1948. Mr Murray is as determined as 
any of his labour colleagues that the cost of living shall 





Prices and Wages 





not catch up with his union members, but he has not attacked 
this negotiation with his old vim and vigour. The talks 
have dragged on for three weeks without result, and some 
Republican critics have taken this as evidence of a deal 
between the steel workers and the Administration to delay 
settlement of the contract until after the election. Announce- 
ment of a pay increase in the steel industry, say these critics, 
followed by the rise in the price of steel which corporation 
executives think is inevitable, might have raised a clamour 
for wage and price controls, an embarrassing prospect for 
any politician running for office. 


Now that the election is over, neither US Steel nor any 
other manufacturer may be able to resist further wage 
demands. American manpower is in tight supply, and manv- 
facturers must pay whatever is asked. Last month, unem- 
ployment fell off in 147 out of 150 cities checked by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, and total factory employment 
edged close to 15.6 million; there were 35,000 jobs left 
vacant for want of men to fill them. 

With jobs going begging and with many trade union con- 
tracts calling for automatic wage increases in 1951, Mr 
Stuart Symington, the chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, will find it hard to avoid direct wage 
controls. So far, the Administration has been willing to 
allow wages to catch up with prices. A chairman has been 
appointed for the Wage Stabilisation Board, but he has no 
staff. Mr Symington has put his faith in such indirect 
controls as higher taxes, restrictions on hire purchase credit, 
and allocations of scarce materials. “If everyone gets 
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and pitches,” he says, “ we may have a good chance to make 
indirect controls work.” But the Administration may not 
have all of organised labour pitching on its team this season. 
When automobile sales slumped as much as 50 per cent 
after the Federal Reserve Board tightened hire-purchase 
terms for motor cars, Mr Walter Reuther, president of the 
powerful automobile workers’ union, denounced the 
measure. He sees “ mass unemployment” as the result. 


* * * 


Bullets and Ballots in Puerto Rico 


Now that the United States has in its turn reached the 
stage of trying to liquidate its colonial interests, it is dis- 
covering for itself that dependent peoples sometimes bite 
the hand that frees them. The snarling protest from the 
Philippines, that the graft and extravagance there only 
followed the example set by Americans, was still echoing in 
Washington when the Puerto Rican shots threatened the 
President’s life and the Puerto Rican revolt seemed to 
threaten the territorial government for a day or two. But 
the Filipinos were mortified not because the United States 
was putting an imperialist finger in their pie, but because 
there was hesitation about publishing the Bell report which 
recommends that the United States should, in effect, resume 
responsibility for the entire economic menu of the Philip- 
pines. And, while the would-be assassins from Puerto Rico 
were more orthodox anti-imperialists, it is not President 
Truman who stands in the way of their nationalist aspirations, 
but their own Governor Munoz Marin, elected by an over- 
whelming majority of their countrymen two years ago. 


He is convinced, partly perhaps by the experience of the 
Philippines, with a similar type of economy, that Puerto 
Rico cannot yet afford independence or even statehood, how- 
ever desirable one or the other may be in the long run. The 
tax and trade privileges which the island enjoys as a territory 
save it from the bankruptcy which threatens the Philippines, 
and Governor Marin has no intention of dispensing with 
these until the economy of the island is established on a 
soundly diversified basis. His attempts to bring American 
manufacturers to Puerto Rico, with the help of an industrial 
development corporation which the Philippine government 1s 
now urged to copy, have had some success ; they should 
have more as costs rise and labour becomes scarce on the 
mainland as the result of the defence programme. 


This programme will open new opportunities for the many 
unemployed Puerto Ricans, who take advantage of cheap air 
transport and their American citizenship to seek jobs in the 
United States. The conditions they find there, as unskilled 
workers, of mixed race, speaking little English, have not 
given them much cause to admire the American way of life, 
and the large number of Puerto Rican voters in New York 
City have been the main support of Mr Marcantonio, the 
fellow-travelling Congressman. The President’s assailants 
came from his district and he was the only opponent of the 
legislation passed by Congress last summer, which permitted 
Puerto Rico to put the keystone on its uniquely independent 
position as a self-governing territory, by writing its own con- 
stitution. Mr Marcantonio objected to this legislation, as 
did the small group of nationalists in Puerto Rico, and the 
even smaller group of Communists, on the ground that it 
was a sop to distract attention from genuine independence. 


The first step towards lifting this keystone into place was 
taken last weekend, when voters registered for next summer’s 
referendum on the constitution. The revolt, and probably 
also the attack on Mr Truman, seems to have been an 
attempt by the nationalists and Communists to discredit 
and disrupt the process of gradual and orderly progress 
towards political maturity. But the Puerto Ricans, preferring 
ballots to bullets, refused to be diverted: at home they regis- 
tered in unexpectedly large numbers and in New York Mr 
Marcantonio was defeated. 
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Not for Ex port 


In August the United States found itself with an import 
surplus of merchandise for the first time since 1937. Imports, 
which have been rising steadily since last year’s currency 
devaluations, shot up toa record figure of $819 million under 
the impact of war demands and raw materials shortages in 
the United States. This is almost 50 per cent above the 
1949 monthly average. Exports reached only $761 million, 
compared with an average monthly total of just over $1 
billion in 1949. In 1947, the excess of exports over imports 
alone amounted to nearly that. Mr Sawyer, the Secretary 
of Commerce, reports that, on preliminary estimates, the 
export surplus has been wiped out for the three months 
July, August, and September. It is this return to a balance 
in America’s international payments, stimulated though it 
has been by mobilisation demands that one trusts are 
abnormal, that has prompted demands in the United States 
that Britain and the sterling area should begin to dismantle 
the controls that have protected them from dollar competi- 
tion. The National City Bank points out that, if shipments 
under foreign aid programmes are disregarded, the United 
States has incurred import surpluses since last January. 


Exporters, who have watched their trade decline by a third 
in three years, are gloomy about the future, though the 
exports of military goods under the Mutual Defence Assist- 
ance Act probably will prevent an import surplus during the 
coming year. This newest difficulty is less a dollar shortage 
—some restrictions abroad are being relaxed—but a shortage 
of goods for export. The goods that foreign countries would 
like to import are increasingly hard to find, quite apart from 
the export controls now imposed on copper, aluminium, lead, 
and zinc in the interests of the defence programme, and the 
revival of controls to protect domestic civilian supplies of 
sugar and cotton. What foreign traders would like is some 
assurance that foreign markets will not be starved to protect 
home consumers. 
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The Administration will not be entirely unsympathetic. 
It still puts a high priority on international trade as a method 
of strengthening the West, and of binding the undeveloped 
countries to the anti-Communist alliance. It also appreciates 
that supplies of raw materials may become contingent upon 
the ability to turn dollars into machinery and electrical 
equipment—perhaps even Cadillacs. Most of the rise in 
imports in August came from Latin America, in the shape 
of coffee, tin and copper. Armed with a fresh supply of 
dollars, the Latin American countries are increasingly anxious 
to know what they will be able to buy with them. If the 
rearmament programme is as rapacious as is feared, a limited 
number of priorities for export may be needed. 


*x * * 


Piling Up the Stockpile 


The newest recruit to step into the ranks of the alphabet 
agencies of American defence will be the DMA, or Defence 
Minerals Administration. Scheduled to move into action 
within a few weeks, the agency will offer federal loans and 
guaranteed markets to producers who develop new sources 
of such vital minerals as aluminium, manganese, copper and 
zinc. A potent force for the future, the DMA will have 
little effect on today’s metal markets, which are fluctuating 
wildly out of control. Copper is commanding up to 46 cents 
a Ib. on the grey market, compared to 17.6 cents a year ago ; 
tin has jumped to $1.52 a Ib., an historic high, compared to 
76 cents a lb. before the Korean outbreak. 


Most of these materials, of course, are being gobbled up 
by private industry, whose appetite for raw materials to 
fill defence contracts and to manufacture mountains of 
civilian goods seems insatiable. However, the decisive 
influence which has tipped the balance from adequate 
supply to acute scarcity has been the government’s decision 
to double its buying for the US stockpile of strategic 
materials. When the Korean war began, Americans were 
shocked to discover that four years of work and $1.5 billion 
in appropriations had given them a stockpile only 38 per 
cent complete by dollar value. President Truman promptly 
asked Congress for another $600 million to speed up the 
process; the Economic Co-operation Administration 
announced it would lay out an extra $138 million for 
purchase of strategic materials abroad. 


The government’s headlong plunge into the raw materials 
markets has drawn bitter comment from many manufacturers. 
Tyre makers claim that orderly buying last year could have 
secured all the rubber the government needed at 16 cents 
a lb., but that the sudden rush to amass a 1,§00,000-ton 
stockpile had created such a shortage that natural rubber 
now costs 70 cents a lb., an increase of 350 per cent. When 
three big steel companies cut their production of galvanised 
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products by 20 to 30 per cent, they blamed the lack of zinc 
on t stockpiling. And as nickel vanished from 
the market, automobile manufacturers gloomily prepared to 
use more paint and less chromium on new models. 


Even abroad, where the spending of dollars once raised 
unqualified hosannas, the stepped-up stockpiling programme 
has met with a mixed reception. The demand of the United 
States for 20 to 30 per cent of the highest grade wool in 
the Commonwealth clip, when tight supplies had already 
forced prices up to record highs, has led some nations to 
wonder if America’s concern for her stockpile has not blinded 
her to the needs of her allies. And some Americans have 
already asked their Administration to consider if a woollen 
blanket in the haversack of a British soldier does not con- 
tribute as much to US security as a bale of wool cloth on 
a US stockpile. 


Shorter Notes 


The Swiss Government has reluctantly agreed to the addi- 
tion of the “ escape clause ” to its 1936 trade agreement with 
the United States. American watchmakers are losing no time 
in asking the Tariff Commission to invoke the clause on the 
ground that their industry is being seriously injured by 
imports of Swiss watches. They are undoubtedly encouraged 
by the fact that, for the first time, one of the similar petitions 
which have frequently been presented by other manufac- 
turers has been successful: tariff concessions on women’s fur 
felt hats and hat. bodies, made to Czechoslovakia, France and 
the United Kingdom in 1947, are to be withdrawn at the 
end of this month. 

* 


The Tax Court has ruled that the fees paid to “ five per- 
centers,” the “pedlars of influence,” who help manvu- 
facturers to get government contracts, are legitimate business 
expenses and can be deducted for income tax purposes. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue had refused to allow this, con- 
sidering such payments contrary to public policy. 


x 


If the Civil Aeronautics Board examiner has his way, 2 
“heliport ” will be set up on the roof of the General Post 
Office in New York, and the centre of the city will be 
linked with its three airports and at least 35 other towns 
within a 50-mile radius. Mail, freight and eventually 
passengers will be carried. One of the most telling argu- 
ments for the service was its usefulness in the event of atomic 
attack. The only opponent was the Post Office itself, con- 
cerned not about its roof, but at the addition to its perennial 
deficit which will be involved if passengers do not take 
kindly to the new service and leave the mail subsidies to 
hold the helicopter. 
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offering world-wide services. Capital funds over one hundred 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS | 


New Order in China 


T Hongkong, now the only open threshold of China, the 
A first impression is of variety. The downfall of a central- 
ised regime confronts us with an old truism: that China is 
not so much a nation-state as a great sub-continental area, 
containing a great range of geographical, social, and other 
conditions. In an age of fervent nationalism, progressive 
opinion (both Chinese and foregn) has long discounted this 
underlying fact as far as possible, desiring to support the 
country’s struggle for a national and independent status. It 
is the more striking, therefore, to find the Chinese Com- 
munists, in all practical matters, bluntly recognising this 
diversity as a preliminary fact. Their China is divided into 
half a dozen main regions, each with different regulations, 
different administrative devices, taxes and incentives—even 
issuing different postage stamps. Administratively, there has 
been a great decentralisa- 
tion of procedures, and 
localisation of the imme- 
diate executive machinery. 
With this has come, how- 
ever, an equally great 
centralisation of the 
powers of control and 
decision — indeed, of all } 
authority on any plane 
higher than the executive 
one. Mao Tse-tung had 
repeatedly i a 
“federal” solution for 
China ; here it is, neatly 
coupled with the extreme 
of “Leninist - Stalinist 
Centralism.” 

This is, of course, not 
called Communism. That 
is held out as a future 









we 


(By Our Hongkong Correspondent) 


Thus far this is, broadly speaking, the local application of 
a pattern already familiar in Eastern Europe. The primary 
differences are perhaps the regionalisation of administration, 
and a less subordinate relationship to the Soviet Union. The 
regional dispensation is, in the Marxist phrase, “ not 
accidental,” since it largely reflects the basic structure of the 
country, though it has been specially shaped by recent 
circumstances. 


The nucleus of the new state was the wartime stronghold 
of Shensi Province, around Yenan. This area was wild, 
remote ; appropriately termed the Border Region, it was 
self-contained (under blockade) at primitive levels. A rough 
and ready collectivism was there achieved, a homespun way 
of life close to the heart of the peasant. In the vacuum 
created by the Japanese 
surrender and the Russian 
Army’s marauding expe- 
dition into Manchuria, 
this simple populism was 
rapidly spread, in 1945- 
| 46, over a great part of 
North China. Quickly, 
crudely, but on the whole 
smoothly, the Yenan pat- 
tern was imposed in wide 
stretches in the North, as 
an egalitarian (but not 
relentless) collectivism. It 
is deeply characteristic of 
Chinese Communism that 
its most spontaneous form 
of public demonstration is 
a childish rural folk-dance 
=} —the yangko, originally 

} an ancient harvest-revel. 


goal. Only foreigners — oe a | The sense of liberation 
speak of xe Csninenaer foe scales on BORMAN FE woo- ~*~ | spread rapidly, and it must 
China” or “Red China”; [tts Foren - “1 be stressed that this was 
the present regime defines “ , liberation: the sudden 


itself as the “ New Democracy,” and each of its regions is a 
“ People’s Government.” The element of people’s govern- 
ment consists in the familiar device of allowing non-Party 
candidates to stand, on condition that they are personally 
approved by the Party and always vote with it ; the element 
of democracy consists in allowing local administrations to 
debate freely the best means of locally enforcing central 
decisions. The “ New Democracy ” has, however, a broad 
theory of class collaboration (other classes being permitted 


to exist, though under the dynamic leadership of the working 
Class), which has not yet been discarded to the extent it has in 
ern Europe. 


Theoretically, only “ bureaucratic ” capital (that associated 
with the Kuomintang), and foreign imperialism are to be 
Suppressed ; “ le’s capital,” workers, handicraftsmen, 
peasants, are all to be encouraged. In practice, this is a great 
scheme for “ having it both ways”: workers were first sup- 
Ported in inordinate demands against capitalists, but later the 
government could turn round, invoke its duty to support the 

people’s capital,” and put the screws on the workers. This 
has happened i in thousands of instances, with the general result 
that standards have on balance deteriorated for both parties. 





ending of the foreign occupation and the long years of war- 
weariness, and the swift disappearance of corrupt puppet or 
Nationalist regimes. 


The people of this area, which may be called the first 
zone of liberation, were barely conscious of any alternative 
to the Communists. In the first days the people found the 
dances and the crowd-movements very enjoyable, after the 
gloomy years of war. Only occasionally were they rudely 
interrupted by the fall of Nationalist bombs and shells ; that 
the latter were known to be manufactured in America did 
more for Communist propaganda than all the efforts of the 
Communists themselves. 


Soviet Models in Manchuria 


The second zone to be distinguished is the North Eastern 
People’s Government—the area more familiar under the 
name of Manchuria. In the last few days of the war, when 
the Japanese were already defeated, it was seized by the 
Russian Army. Soviet troops behaved in a manner fitting 
their own description of colonial imperialism ; the country 
was plundered, the inhabitants manhandled. The Soviet 
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Union took railway and port concessions exceeding any 
previously demanded by Tsarist Russia ; it removed a great 
part of the industrial potential of the country, then handed 
the remainder over to Chinese guerrillas and cadres estab- 
lished rather by Russian authority than by that of Yenan. 
The Communist pattern—its collectivisation, nationalisation 
and the rest, is clearer and firmer in Manchuria than in 
North China: but it is on Russian, not Chinese, Communist 
lines. 


United Front in the Towns 


Meanwhile, in China proper, a third zorie was coming 
into existence. Besides the “ stable base” of Yenan there 
had continuously existed a broad and fluctuating penumbra 
of guerrilla operations, representing an extraordinarily wide 
permeation of Communist and semi-Communist influence all 
over the country. Into this third zone the “ overturn” was 
spread, in part by force of arms, in part by the methods of 
embittered class struggle, and largely through terrorist 
action by the fifth column. The upshot was sometimes a 
degree of compromise between full Yenan-style collectivism 
and the needs of the local situation, but more usually a savage 
imposition of Communist doctrines. The easy-dancing 
populism of the first zone here went by the board. 


This phase shaded rapidly into the next, and into the 
emergence of a fourth zone. The next expansion of Com- 
munist territory brought in the major industrial and urban 
centres of China. The acquisition of these faced the 
Communist Party with entirely new problems. Its old stress 
on agrarian reform and its somewhat rustic populism had to 
be revised ; a new United Front approach, with a different 
doctrine of class collaboration, had accordingly to be 
emphasised. This new task of organising a part-industrial 
state proved to be much beyond the immediate resources of 
the party cadres. From this point onwards (from the fall of 
Nanking and Shanghai) they have given the impression of 
being unable to cope with more than one task, or one sector 
of the home front, at a time ; and it was their rural pro- 
gramme that was abandoned, so that all available hands could 
be turned to the urban and industrial problems. Thus the 
land-distribution and other programmes, which have been 
fully and uncompromisingly carried out in the North, have 
been effected only partially or in modified form in the third 
zone, and halted altogether in the fourth. 


Uncertainty in the South 


This carries the story to the crossing of the Yangtse River. 
Thereafter, the whole of South China fell swiftly into Com- 
munist hands. South China represents an entirely different 
region, with problems entirely different, in every social and 
economic field: the rice economy (instead of wheat), tenancy, 
transport, customs and outlook, even langua erything 
is on a different footing from that found in North China. 
The Communists appear to have been unable or unwilling 
to produce a solution for this area, or to apply to it the pro- 
cedures confidently followed in the North ; indeed, they have 
—broadly speaking—done very little in the South, and cer- 
tainly nothing decisive. : 

Still a sixth zone remains to be specified: the vast and 
potentially rich hinterlands of West China. The turnover of 
ea that great area was extraordinarily slow, often 

isical. In many areas, liberation armies did not even 
arrive for many months ; in some districts interregnum has 
become almost an accepted state of affairs, and local forces 
(which are commonly nothing but bandit groupings) are 
holding these districts in varying degrees of collusion with 
the new central authorities. 

This rough outline is intended to emphasise the amazing] 
hes met sonsied aineiane Geiainie Geel This fact 

not receiv wate recognition abroad, but it is 
probably fundamental to an understanding of the position 
and prospects there. 
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Persia Faces Both Ways 


At first glance the new Russo-Persian trade agreement 
coming on the heels of two announcements about American 
aid with economic development, looks like just another parr 

to a thrust in the cold war. But, seen from the Persian home 
front, it has a different significance. The Persian political 
world consists of a myriad splinter factions, dozens of which 
must be simultaneously wooed by any premier who wants to 
keep in office. The agreement with Russia, and the pleasure 
with which it was greeted locally, is proof that no Prime 
Minister of Persia can afford to lean on the west alone. Since 
the Shah’s visit to America last year, successive governments 
have tended to look chiefly westward. 


But the Russians are so near that, even to Persians who do 
not like them, it seems merely prudent to get along with 
them. There was therefore relief when, in August, they 
made overtures about implementing the Russo-Persian Trade 


Treaty of 1940. This month’s agreement is an annexe tc 
that treaty. 


The west need not feel that it has been worsted. Its 
prime requirement is a stable Persian Government, in order 
that its economic aid to Persia may have a chance to mature. . 
The present Persian premier, General Ali Razmara, has for 
the moment gained a wider backing because he can point 
to agreements in hand with Russia as well as America ; his 
chances of stability are therefore improved. 


Expensive Russian Sugar 


Whether the agreement will also increase contentment by 
improving the economic plight of north Persia remains to 
be seen when it is put into practice. Its actual terms are 
not yet published. The Russians are hard bargainers. The 
best evidence of this fact is that in the last year in which 
they supplied any considerable quantity of goods for the 
Persian market—1946-7—they headed the list of suppliers 
(in value) of Persian imports, chiefly because the 12,000 tons 
of sugar which they supplied cost Persia 600 million rials, 
whereas only 250 million rials was paid for 35,000 tons of 
sugar coming in through southern ports. The new agree- 
ment is made on a barter basis ; if north Persian rice and 
dried fruits now resume their old route northward in fair 
exchange for Russian sugar and manufactures, prosperity 
in Persia’s Caspian provinces ought to increase, and con- 
tentment with it. It may be a good augury that the Russian 
negotiators seemed ready to meet Persian requirements on 
some important points that were discussed—in particular, 
to trade through five Persian Government agencies instead 
of, as the Russians wished, through Soviet commercial 
travellers dealing directly with Persian rural producers. 
They also agreed to hand back the Persian frontier patrols 
they had impounded, to settle some disputed boundary lines, 
and to reopen negotiations about the eleven tons of Persian 
gold which they carried off to Moscow during the war. 


A Start with Point Four 


As far as foreign policy is concerned, therefore, General 
Razmara is now facing both ways. He is, however, more 
deeply involved with the west than with Russia. The two 
newest items of western aid at his disposal are a 25 million 
dollar loan from the Export Import Bank of Washington and 
a $500,000 American grant—the first such to be made under 
this year’s Point Four allocation—towards village training 
centres in agriculture and public health. These are to be 
run on the pattern of those already operated—on a tiny scale 
compared to the size of Persia—by the American Near 
East Foundation. Half a million dollars will not greatly 
alter the scale relationship, but it is a start. 


Can the Prime Minister, striking while the memory of 
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success with both Russia and America is green, utilise the 
support he has temporairly gained in order to put through 
the main items of his home policy? His chances do not 
look rosy. The main aims he is pursuing are three. One is 
the passing of a budget ; Persia has been living on monthly 
votes for some years. Another is advancement of the 
country’s education in democracy by decentralising some of 
the responsibilities of the Government, and passing these to 
elected provincial and district councils. The third and most 
important is the financing of the Seven Year Plan for 
development and welfare. This, which has been on paper 
for years, gets little farther because Persia has no money to 
finance it, and because most Persian politicians are too proud 
to borrow this except on terms which are far too arbitrary 
and opinionated to attract most foreign lenders. 


General Razmara has the Shah behind him in his efforts 
to get these three projects moving. But he is handicapped 
by the age-long failings of the Persian politician. Even 
Cabinet Ministers desert rather than admit that they are not 
being 100 per cent. successful ; his latest cabinet re-shuffle 
was caused by the desertion of his Finance Minister while 
on an errand abroad. In the Majlis, group upon group of 
landlord politicians are endlessly ready to carp and criticise, 
but unready to advance an inch towards the changes that 
are their only hope of arresting Asia’s march towards the 
overthrow of their class. Their support for General Raz- 
mara has been fluctuating because, belonging largely to 
Teheran—if they do not belong to the landowning class— 
they hate his decentralisation policy. Further, throughout his 
time in office, they have poured volumes of destructive 
criticism upon his every idea for raising funds to finance 
the Seven Year Plan. They prefer to turn a blind eye to the 
fact that he can achieve this only by foreign borrowing, or 
else by accepting the Supplemental Agreement on oil royal- 
ties which the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company had offered to 
his predecessor and is still fully ready to. make. (The terms 
of this relatively generous agreement were set out in The 
Economist of May 6th, 1950.) 


Unconstructive Parliamentarians 


General Razmara has secured an Export Import Bank 
loan but this does not yield funds for local spending ; it 
serves merely for purchases of equipment in America. To 
meet the local wage bill of the Seven Year Plan, and to start 
activities that will ultimately yield revenue for servicing and 
refunding loans, he must both borrow more and come to 
terms with the oil company. Yet, at present, the prating 
in the Majlis is such that he is doing neither. Precious time 
is being wasted, and the very considerable funds that the 
Majlis could immediately secure by accepting the Supple- 
mental Oil Agreement are lying idle. An Assembly of sleek 
and unconstructive Parliamentarians is spending its time 
either procrastinating or reaching for the moon. Sometimes 
it gives the impression that it would not be capable of 
grasping essentials or facing realities even were the tumbril 
at its door. There is no doubt that a more purposeful parlia- 
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ment could borrow the money Persia needs both on better 
terms and in bigger quantities. 

Is there a way out of a situation in which politicians 
cannot finance their own development and will not let others 
do it for them? The best discernible course is to pray for 
the emergence of a leader with sufficient aplomb and back- 
bone either to command a steady following or else to over- 
ride unconstructive opposition. To the disappointment of 
many of Persia’s foreign wellwishers, neither the Shah nor 
General Razmara seem to think that it is up to them to 
display such qualities. 


German Industry Reaches a 
Landmark 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


THE moment is approaching when the Atlantic Pact powers 
and Federal Germany will have seriously to consider what 
the Western German economy is capable of contributing to 
Atlantic defence. No direct request for financial or industrial 
aid has yet been made, but the word has gone round that 
the Federal Republic will be expected to contribute in one 
way or another ten per cent of the national income. This 
percentage will deliberately be kept lower than the British 
or American burden in order to meet the German argument 
that wartime destruction, dismantlement and the need to 
support an army of unemployable refugees and disabled 
soldiers have rendered the economy incapable of bearing 
even the present burden of occupation costs. This aspect of 
the complex problem will be discussed in a later article. 


The question also arises: is German industry capable of 
expanding to meet the demands of western rearmament for 
its basic materials and, perhaps, equipment such as uniforms 
and lorries? No one at present thinks of re-establishing the 
dismantled German armaments industry, but it is realised 
that there are many ways in which the country should and 
could help to supply the Western forces without rebuilding 
Krupps. 


At this moment, the situation in German industry appears 
to be that further increases will be limited by shortages in 
coal, power, chemicals and skilled labour. Further shortages 
in imported raw materials, particularly non-ferrous metals, 
loom up with the exhaustion of Germany’s foreign exchange 
resources unless effective measures to direct the use of 
available funds are taken. Last winter’s worries over an 
unemployment crisis and deflation seem more remote than 
the troubles of 1946. 


Will the Boom Continue 


A landmark has been reached in the progress of German 
industry, and Germans as well as the Atlantic powers are 
asking themselves, what next? Many firms are now 
working to capacity, particularly in the chemical field, and 
are reluctant to expand because of the uncertainty as to 
whether basic necessities will be available. A wider doubt 
also influences many—whether the boom will continue. 
There is a tendency in industrial circles to take the view 
that Stalin need only smile and American rearmament will 
be called off. This doubt is making some firms whose 
production of strategic materials has hitherto been pro- 
hibited chary of turning back their factories to their original 
use when the bans are raised. It also means that indus- 
trialists and traders still believe that they need and would 
find a stable market in Eastern Europe. 


In the meantime, records continue to be achieved in output, 
productivity, employment and foreign trade. In September, 
for the first time, overall production exceeded that of 1936 
by 21 per cent and reached the level of 1938. The greatest 
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increase was in investment goods (plus 10 per cent compared 
with August), and in the consumer goods industries (plus 
8.8 per cent), Some individual records that are notable 
were: machinery (plus 9.3 per cent, largely owing to the 
spectacular increase in export orders); precision and optical 
instruments (plus 14.4 per cent); electrical goods (plus 
14.7 per cent); iron, steel, sheet and metal goods (plus 11.8 
per cent); and glass (plus 22.7 per cent). On the other 
hand, steel production has recently remained fairly constant 
at slightly over one million tons a month, while coal and 
coke production stagnated. The way in which production 
has soared without a break this year is illustrated by the 
accompanying graph. 


30 





OVERALL INDUSTRIAL 


The coal shortage is temporarily serious. Nothing but a 
real fright would have induced the Ministry of Economics 
to revert to a form of rationing. Last week the German 
Coal Control (DKBL)—a curiously anomalous body which 
exercises the powers of a government or cartel under the 
nominal authority of the Allied Coal Control—was em- 
powered to ration supplies, in practice though not in name. 
The DKBL can do so because it controls a sales organisation 
which in the internal market exercises all the powers which 
used to be wielded by the Rheinisch-Westfaelisches Kohlen- 
syndikat. This organisation was dissolved by Military 
Government on account of its being a cartel. Plus ¢a 
change, plus c’est la méme chose. 


The outlook for coal is not, however, so black as it 
appeared in September. After a strenuous tussle, the 
Germans in the Ruhr Authority secured an assurance in 
October that they could keep for the home market all. output 
over 370,000 tons a day. The average daily output in October 
was 365,000 tons. There is every likelihood that this will 
prove a substantial concession, since the pre-Christmas period 
of peak production is beginning, and the miners have just 
received an increase in wages which introduces an output 
bonus. Even so, however, a stringent time lies ahead. The 
steel industry estimates that its present production can only 
be assured if coal output is at least 385,000 tons a day. To 
reach this figure it will be necessary to do more to stop the 
present drift of miners to less arduous jobs. The recent rise 
im wages is a step in the right direction. But it is being 
matched by the increases which are now taking place in 
almost all branches of industry. 


Is There Full Employment ? 


The statement can already be heard in German 
economic circles that the country has reached the stage of 
full employment. This is, however, only true if qualified 
by the words “ under present conditions.” The unemployed 
still amount to 8 per cent of the employable population 


(workers and unemployed together) in spite of a constant 


flow of men and women into jobs. The total could doubtless 
be still further reduced if proper training were given to the 
army of youths—the product of the birth rate boom during 
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the Hitler regime—who annually enter the market, and jf 
more were done to provide housing in the industrial areas 
Owing to this influx, the rise in the number of employed 
has been greater than the reduction in the total of un- 
employed. A satisfactory feature of the situation is that 
productivity has been rising and costs have been cut at 
the same time as employment has increased ; and the pro- 
cess is not at an end. What can be done as a consequence 
has been shown by the Ford Motor Company, wh'ch 
recently simultaneously cut its prices and distributed a 
substantial bonus to its workers. 


In detail, the trend in employment is shown by the follow- 
ing table: 


in 1,000’s 1948 1950 1950 
30th June 30th June 30th September 

Employed 13,468 13,845 14,295 

Unemployed 451* 1,538 1,271 


_ *The figure of unemployed at the time of the currency rejorm 
is misleading, since few found it worth while to register jor 
employment or the dole while money was worthless. 


In contrast to 1949, the trend towards lower unemploy- 
ment has continued into October. The first clouds on the 
sky appeared late in that month, when the limits of capacity 
were temporarily reached in some fields, shortages of raw 
materials began to appear, and the country’s reserves of 
foreign exchange ran out. It is now gradually being realised 
that the new situation in the world is having repercussions 
on the German economy which call for revised policies. The 
first breaches have been made, on American instigation, in 
Dr Erhard’s free market economy. 


(To be continued) 


Economics of the 
Atlantic Pact 


On October 27 the North Atlantic Council Deputies decided 
to establish “an economic and financial working group ” in 
Paris, based on the delegations of North Atlantic Treaty 
(NAT) countries to the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation (OEEC). The Deputies explained that their 
decision was inspired by their desire to gain access to OEEC’s 
wealth of experience in tackling the economic problems of 
rearmament and the equitable distribution, in particular, of 
mutual aid. So far, so good ; it is at last assured that the 
anomaly of establishing a separate body of experts, attached 
exclusively to the Nato organisation, sitting in Lancaster 
House, and duplicating (or attempting to do so) the work 
of OEEC, will be avoided. 

The practical decision about OEEC’s contribution to Nato 
work was confused, sometimes lost, and certainly delayed, 
by the psychological problem of OEEC’s relationship with 
the younger organisation. Was OEEC, the European organ- 
sation, cenred in Paris and the instrument hitherto of 
American pressure for European integration, to retain its 
individual importance and become Nato’s economic instru- 
ment ? Or was it, in the shadow of Nato, to. be gradually 
absorbed and even replaced by the broader Atlantic character 
of the latter? Though they have decided to set up their 
economic working group in Paris, with OEEC delegations, 
the Deputies have temporarily shelved this issue, but i 
an viet time to enable them to do so. ol a 
orged a device through which ype to use in 
their work without prejudice ae fee relations of the 
two isations. members of the Atlantic Pact— 


particularly the British—who feared that by using OEEC 
delegations and facilities the issue would be prejudiced, have 
been persuaded to swallow their fears—not indeed from 4 
change of heart, but because the voracious demands on 
personnel of the Atlantic and other international organisa- 


tions have at last convinced them that they cannot afford 
to duplicate. 
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CIGARS FOR CHRISTMAS— 


but which 
cigars?.. 























“T think Id like 


For Christmas—if only for just this once—the 
best cigars! And so—as any man who knows a White Horse 
today’s cigars will tell you—you’ll be wise to better than anything” 
confine your choice to finest Jamaica. 

And remember this: the occasional cigar smoker 
usually prefers a mild cigar. LaTropical—as full 
of character as any that Jamaica sends us — is 
notably, nevertheless, a mild cigar. When you’re 
buying cigars as a gift, you'll be wise to ask for 
LaTropical. 





MAXIMUM PRICES: — Bottles 33/4, $-Bottles 17/5, }-Botties 9/1, 
Miniature Bottles 3/6 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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In cedar boxes of 10, 25 
and 50. In cartons of 5. 


In all the usual sizes from 
2/5d. upwards ; Petitas 1/6d. Barker’s “‘ ASHFORD ”—for the 


man who likes a brogue to be a brogue. 


In mellow brown calf 69/6. 
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Finest Jamaica Cigars 





Sole importers + 
Lambert and Butler, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid, 


Lr 24-25 NEW BOND ST.. LONDON & BRANCHES 








Stand design and construction 
comes naturally to 


OLYMPIA 


It is logical that the home of so many famous 
exhibitions should house a department which 
creates and builds hundreds of stands a year. 
They are produced by Olympia’s own designers 
and craftsmen—for exhibitions all over the 
country or on the Continent. This service is, we 
believe, second to none. Not least amongst its 
features is that wise planning makes prices 
decidedly competitive. 


OLYMPIA LIMITED 


KENSINGTON * LONDON: W.14* TEL: SHEPHERDS BUSH 5366 
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WITH ICED WATER 
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NEAR EAST 
INDIA-PAKISTAN 
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FROM London, you may fly direct 
to Istanbul and Beirut via Brussels 
or via Munich, with connections to 
all major points im the Near and 
. Middle East. Same flight continues 
= onto India, Pakistan and the Orient. 
Constellation-type Clippers all the 
way. It’s the finest, fastest way to go! 

From Glasgow, Clipper flights 
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Under Two Flags 


This psychological background to the Deputies’ decision 
finds a clear reflection in the ambivalent personality of the 
new working group. While the actors themselves will all 
be drawn from delegations to OEEC, the dramatis 
personae will have different names, they will meet in different 
places and at different times, as dependents of Nato not 
of OEEC. 


The immediate task for the group, which began meeting 
last week, is to produce comparable facts about the economic 
position of the Nato countries which are relevant to a decision 
on the equitable distribution of long-term mutual aid—that 
is, aid available after the end of the present American emer- 
gency appropriation in June, 1951. If the “ fair-shares ” 
ideal is to be realised; a complex assessment has to be 
made of each member’s need to receive, and ability to con- 
tribute. This must include not only the size of each 
member’s forces—already decided by the Defence Ministers 
—and the locatien in each country of production for joint 
requirements of i under study by Nato’s 
Production and Supply Committee—but also the~ relative 
capacities of eash country te-absorb additional burdens, both 
in their internal- budgets and their external balance of pay- 
ments. It is towards filling this gap in the information avail- 
able to the Deputies that the fact-finding activities of the 
working group in Paris will be directed; and they must 
cover such factors as internal financial stability, levels of 
investment, productivity and consumption, and trade and 
balance of payments prospects as affected by the rearmament 
and strategic production plans finally agreed by the North 
Atlantic Council. 

OEEC’s part in this exercise is-beginning to emerge fairly 
clearly. The working group will use the information col- 
lected by OEEC in its October questionnaire for the Third 
Annual Report ; to the extent that this will not cover the 
whole field (and for security reasons it is clearly impossible 
that it should) it will issue an additional questionnaire of its 
own, exclusive to Nato countries, in which the OEEC secre- 
— _ the neutral members of the OEEC will not be 
involved. 


Raw Materials and Controls . 


Secondary tasks for the working group must presumably 
be the more specific economic problems of-rearmament such 
as raw material shortages and export controls, and here its 
relations with OEEC are ambiguous to say-the least. OEEC 
is already launched on a study—and has committed itself 
to making recommendations—on the raw material: situation 
as it affects. the economies of all participating countries. 
While there is no question of transferring this work to the 
working group, the latter must be involved and may need, 
in the specific context of defence and security, to take the 
matter further than, or approach it differently from, the 
OEEC. No cut-and-dried decision has been, or will be, 
made on the division of work between the Nato working 
group and OEEC on this sort of problem. In theory, the 
duplication of personalities is intended to avoid duplication 
of work and, if not unanimity, at least compatibility of 
decisions. But in practice the Nato body in Paris would 
seem likely to gain predominance over OEEC where the 
two are covering more or less the same ground. Where they 
— as for instance in OEEC’s work on — financial 
stability, ower, producti and technical assistance, 
OEEC will cuntinue See or Thus, oddly enough, the 


consequences of = link between OEEC 
and Nato on the former’s ground may well be, not 
to consolidate OEEC’s position, but to provide a corridor 
down which the work of OFEC can gradually pass into the 
hands of Nato, without losing the knowledge and experience 
which the Paris body has so admirably acquired. 
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Communism Hard and Soft 


[FROM OUR.ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


SENSATIONAL inferences about Togliatti’s latest retreat into 
a nursing home have been answered by dithyrambics 
in the leader’s honour in the Communist Party organs. It 
took the Unitd twenty-four hours, however, to dismiss the 
impression that Togliatti was a politically finished as well as 
a sick man. After July 14, 1948, when Togliatti was saved 
by the surgeons from any fatal consequences of the attempt 
upon his life, very much the same speculations floated 
around. Then, too, the party’s bulletins were scrutinised 
for indications that the grief was only formal, and that the 
necessary long period of rest would in fact be permanent. 
Then, too, it was said that the controls would pass into the 
hands of the “hards,” then identified chiefly in Luigi 
Longo, because times were no longer propitious to the 
“soft” Togliatti with his Latin quotations, historical dis- 
quisitions, and studied personal resemblance to Cavour. 
But after a month or two Togliatti took back the reins. 


Two years later Togliatti undoubtedly shows signs of 
fatigue and di intment. He has presided over many 
frustrations and has had few openings for bestriding the 
stage with a convincing air of intellectual superiority. The 
fact that this year for the first time he led his deputies into 
physical mélée on the floor of the Chamber has not raised 
his prestige. None the less, not only was the theory of an 
imposed diplomatic illness, parallel to one of Thorez, put 
out of court by the news of the new serious operation on 
October 31st, but there seem no grounds for believing that 
the party has. undergone a profound upheaval. In the 
third week of October extensive reports were published in 
the Communist press of a three-day session of the Central 
Committee in preparation for the plenary Congress in 
January. Though many of the contributions are reported 
enigmatically, a really big commotion should surely have 
betrayed itself. 


Behind Picasso’s Dove 


Tt can be discerned that the atmosphere was not buoyant. 
The chief positive line was a call by Togliatti himself for 
greater confidence in the movement of the Partisans of 
Peace. Sereni, the party’s cultural adviser, was the chief 
spokesman for the movement which, he said, has achieved 
“an autonomous political physiognomy.” This means that 
a certain number of non-Communist notables, such as very 
aged pre-Fascist statesmen, can be claimed as signatories of 
the peace pledge—the important Bishop of Trieste has been 
widely publicised as a signatory despite his own indignant 
denials—as well as a great number of the bewildered and 
ignorant, and some people who are still seriously convinced 
that Italy’s interest lies in neutrality. Through Togliatti’s 
latest utterance there still floats the hankering after a great 
national front of varicoloured organisations shepherded and 
led by “the advanced element of the nation.” These 
flocks would not rally behind the Garibaldi banner in 1948, 
but they might follow Picasso’s dove in 1951. Such seems to 
be the main theme prepared for the impending national 
congress of the Communist Party. : 

Luigi Longo, the party’s military chief, once the most 
quoted “hard,” and second in the official hierarchy, seems 
to have said nothing even faintly divergent from his now 
invalided chief. A good deal more interesting was the inter- 
vention, as reported, of Pietro Secchia, in charge of 
organisation. _ Secchia indicated in abstract. terms some 
deviations to which he could presumably have attributed 
personal identities. There were the “opportunists” who 
“ have no faith in the masses but claim to save them without 
their own aid by dint of parliamentary combinations,” and 
on the other wing there were the “ sectarian extremists also 
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without faith in the masses who claim or believe that they 
can save them by sole virtue of revolutionary loquacity and 
simple exaltation of the conscious part (of the nation) 
and of the advanced element.” It is.perhaps an indication 
of Togliatti’s value at least as a figurehead that either of 
these deviations might conceivably be ed of him. 
Secchia’s speech was unmistakably “ hard,” and it included 
the interesting remark that it is not enough to have reliable 
local chiefs ; they must also be men capable of compelling 
acceptance of the correct political line. Among the many 
excursions in self-criticism, the most amply reported was 
that of Togliatti when he lamented that activity was only 
displayed by party members of the rank and file when there 
were syndical struggles afoot and when direct instructions 
came from the centre. An eminent “hard,” Di Onofrio, 
spoke similarly of the abundance of good executants in the 
party, with a scarcity of men capable of diagnosing a situ- 
ation and acting correctly. Many speakers called upon 
comrades to show greater keenness and persistence in talking 
to men and organisations outside the pale of Communism, 
which one said was “far more important than talking to 
ourselves.” Unmistakable discomfort in some quarters 
about the continued existence of Nenni’s Socialist party as 
an alternative approved vehicle of Marxist policy was 
revealed by a defence of this anomaly by Togliatti. He 
vaguely justified it on grounds of “ tradition, personalities, 
and methods.” 


Togliatti’s Advice 


Despite some little displays of “hardness”—such as a 
denunciation of “acquiescence in the liquidation of the 
Constitution ” and a call for “ mobilisation of forces against 
these reactionary messages”—the general purport of 
Togliatti’s last utterance before his enforced rest was one of 
advice to keep the movement going in view of new oppor- 
tunities to be offered at a later day, when the present “ slow 
erosion” of anti-Communism, thanks to economic dis- 
contents, shall have changed the national situation. The 
summer months appear in fact to have been discouraging for 
the would-be fomenters of a new revolutionary situation. If 
Government information can be trusted the attendance at 
“ Korea” meetings throughout the country has been feeble, 
and echoes of criticism about Korea from the rank and file 
pervade parts of Togliatti’s own speech. If indeed . the 
“hards” are going to profit by his absence to take the 
running of the party into their hands they will probably 
have to pay for their hardness by a sacrifice of numbers. 


French Socialists Stand Firm? 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


_ THe press of the world has interpreted the French 


Government’s refusal to accept German rearmament as 
envisaged by the United States chiefly in terms of French 
Socialist opposition. At the same time the recent Soviet 
proposal that the four occupying powers should confer on 
the basis of the “ Prague decisions” is seen as a shaft thrust 
into that chink in the Atlantic armour offered by French 
Socialist half-heartedness in matters of defence. It is true 
that France cannot, in the interval before the general election 
of next spring, summer or autumn, be governed against the 
will of the 100 Socialist deputies. It is also true that French 
aed » png yer Aan a Léon Blum has been 
not wi at least with a gnance 

to everything military. Thus at the Riom aie curious 
in which the Vichy Government sought to inculpate 

the ministers of On ee aie BE eect 
into a disastrous war—Blum, Prime Minister of the Popular 
i The 
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colonialism and of its epilogue under the provisional govern. 
ment of General de Gaulle, has added colour to the anti- 
militarist portrait. The unconvincing performance of the 
veteran M. Ramadier as Minister of Defence, itself associated 
with the unfortunate loss of General Revers’s strategical 
report, set the seal on the legend of Socialist defeatism, which 
is a prominent theme of present Gaullist propaganda. What 
substance is there in this charge today ? 


Ministers in Key Positions 


The Socialists, in the person of M. Moch, hold the Ministry 
of National Defence and its subsidiary, the War Ministry 
(M. Max Lejeune). Both these ministers have outstanding 
war records; in addition M. Moch, le premier flic de 
France, is the Communists’ most successful and best hated 
antagonist for his virtuosity in smashing the insurrectional 
strike. There is no greater patriot in the National Assembly. 
The party’s Comité directeur, which has absolute control 
over policy, including decisions to participate or not 
participate in the coalition government, is said to contain 
paler personalities. It is therefore interesting to examine the 
record of the party’s national congress, held last week-end 
immediately after the Soviet diplomatic overture. 


M. Guy Mollet, secretary general and schoolteacher from 
Arras, whose courageous actions in the resistance have not 
prevented a certain reputation for pacifist neutrality in the 
cold war, stated at the outset that “for Europe neutrality is 
the position of the lamb in front of the wolf.” He asked the 
delegates fully to support the Government’s proposal for 
the inclusion of German units in a European army. This 
support seems to have been generally given, although under 
the condition—also M. Pleven’s—that Germany should first 
sign the treaty pooling her steel and coal with that of the 
other five countries negotiating the Schuman Plan. Several 
voices expressed disbelief in any European amalgamation 
without Britain (M. Ramadier, in particular, feared that 
“the Catholics believe in a Western European coalition . .. 
schismatics excepted .. . under the aegis of the Vatican ”) ; 
but M. André Philip, most vigorous of federalists, who has 
just returned from the United States, strongly rebutted this 
view. The French rearmament proposal had, he said, come 
too late for acceptance; since, therefore, purely German 
units must be raised, the danger of a German quest to 
recover the lost Eastern territories could not in fact be 
avoided. The sole means of curbing Germany economically 
and militarily was to create a nucleus of European specialised 
institutions to which Germany would effectively surrender 
sovereignty. 


Uno and Indo-China 


The congress seems to suggest that the French Socialist 
Party is neither weaker nor stronger in regard to the 
Germano-Soviet problem than the M.R.P. or Radicals. The 
Socialists proclaim that French rearmament must not be paid 
for out of workers’ wages ; but so do the other coalition 
parties. The Socialist Party is certainly more disposed than 
they, at least on its left wing, to drop French hegemony in 

1a by appealing to the United Nations and to make 
reforms in the North African protectorates. However, 
M. Gorse, a former colonial secretary, just returned from 
the United States, warned the congress that France was 
quite isolated in the United Nations as regards policy in 
dependent territories, and that an cae UNO over Indo- 
China was both technically di and _ politically 
inadvisable. 


_ If these speeches are reliable evidence of Socialist inten- 
tions during the next months, it may be concluded that the 
party will be doctrinaire only in the matter of opposition to 
a reduction of the workers’ i er. For the rest 
the leader-writer of Le P ire ...no shrunk to one 
sheet through lack of . . « Tejects outright the terms of 
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| A 
NEW SOLUTION 
TO AN OLD PROBLEM 





The New Shannoleaf Loose Sheet 
System Gives Quicker Control 





Streamlined — Compact — Economical 


Wherever there are activities there have to be records. 
And no modern problem calls for more urgent action. 


Why ? Because the staff to run records is getting more 
and more expensive ; because the time taken to find and 
reler to them becomes more costly ; because the space 
occupied by records is daily becoming more precious. 

The problem, therefore, is this : 

Where can we find a record which is 

(a) quickly found and referred to; 
(b) speedy for recording purposes ; 
(c) economical in space ; 
(d) inexpensive in price. 


Take your own activities . . . what method do you 
use? Files? “ Blind cards” ? Bound books ? 


Are your records all housed together? Easy to get at— 
to enter—to correlate ? 


Now try to imagine housing all your records together . . . 
visibly ... And visualise every single one of those 
records clearly in sight, instantly available, instantly 
referred to and/or posted. 


Would not that be a considerable convenience ?— 
Saving much cross-reference and clerical labour ? And if, 
furthermore, one clerk could sit at a desk with fifteen 
thousand records within arm’s reach, does it not begin to 
suggest all sorts of economies to you . . . in relation to 
sales and purchase ledgers, sales records, plant and 
machinery records, stores and stocks records, personnel 
records, hire purchase records, etc., etc. ? 


The upshot of the foregoing is this: a completely new 
and “ streamlined ” system has been evolved to handle 
all recording problems. In its creation the outstanding 
essentials were covered first. That is, it houses any 
number of records together. It makes each visible. It 
permits easy removal or insertion of records. It takes up 
very little room. 


And it costs little money and saves a great deal. 


Ought you not—immediately—to know about this 
latest idea in record control? And may we therefore 
(without even a moral obligation) show you it. Then 
please scribble “‘ Shannoleaf” on your letterheading and 
take the first step towards effecting considerable savings 
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Truman declares policy, Vietnam appoints a diplomat, Nehru 
visits Karachi, Commonwealth ministers meet in Sydney, 
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Committee reports on groundnuts, MacManaway takes his seat, 
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instantly ? 
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NirroGen 





'N 1898, Sir William Crookes warned the world that 
the human race might soon starve because intensive 
cultivation was draining the soil of essential plant foods. 
Yet today, agricultural land has become more productive 
than ever, for the chemist has learned the necessity for 
returning to the soil the nitrogen and other elements taken 
up by the plant in its growth. Nitrogen is a colourless, 
inert gas that forms four-fifths of the air we breathe. 
Hundreds of thousands of tons of it are available over 
every square mile of the earth’s surface, but it must first be 
“ trapped ’’ and then combined with other elements before 
plants can absorb it in the form of fertilizers. 
Every day, the great synthetic ammonia factories of I.C.I. 
convert hundreds of tons of nitrogen from the air into a 
range of fertilizers that have helped to make British farming 
the most efficient in the world. And not fertilizers only : 
L.C.L. also uses nitrogen to make explosives and plastics, 
resins, paints and leathercloth. I.C.I.’s 
nylon and other synthetic textile fibres 
contain nitrogen. So, too, do many of 
the drugs which I.C.I. contributes to 


modern medicine. 
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ENGINEERING 


It would be hard to name indus- 
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important than those for which 
the Simon companies build capital 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Dollar Aid in Suspense 


EF is not often that the Home Secretary assumes the 
responsibility for making an important pronounce- 
ment on the state of the British economy. Mr Chuter 


Ede’s declaration in the House of Commons this week — 


was as startling as it was presumably inadvertent: ‘“ We 
have now reached a stage,” the Home Secretary said, 
“through the policy of the Government and, I admit, 
a bit of luck, in which Marshall Aid is no longer a 
requisite of our economy.” From any backbencher this 
proposition would have passed unnoticed ; but as a pro- 
nouncement from the Government front bench it must 
presumably be regarded as marking official recognition 
of a turning point in Britain’s postwar economic history. 


It must also be regarded as a sign that the Govern- 
ment has decided to bow to the inevitable. On the eve 
of Mr Ede’s statement, Mr William L. Batt, the new 
head of the Economic Co-operation Administration in 
Britain, arrived in this country. The first important 
item on his agenda is the somewhat invidious one of 
negotiating with the British Government for the sus- 
pension of the flow of Marshall Aid to Britain. This 
question has been under discussion ever since the sterling 
area began to run an appreciable surplus in its current 
trade with the Western Hemisphere. The Americans 
have never intended that Marshall Aid should serve as a 
reinforcement of the British gold and dollar reserves ; it 
was to be a means of plugging a deficit. It may be 
assumed that the new Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
left in no doubt about American intentions when he 
recently visited Washington. The first official statement 
on this important development in Marshall Aid policy 
was made by Mr Attlee when he disclosed in the House 
of Commons last week that the British and United States 
governments would review the question of Marshall Aid 
to Britain “ in the light of relevant factors.” This state- 
ment was subsequently confirmed and made somewhat 
more specific by Mr William Foster, who has followed 
Mr Paul Hoffman as Economic Co-operation Admini- 
strator in Washington. Mr Foster suggested that any 
suspension of the flow of Marshall Aid to Britain would 


be conditional and that “ any new economic relationship 
between ECA and the British Government should be 
rather one of standby aid than of termination.” 


These carefully phrased statements and soft-worded 
reservations cannot hide the fact that in present circum- 
stances, with Britain gaining and the United States losing 
gold, with sterling hardening and the dollar softening 
and with Britain balancing its foreign payments, Marshall 
Aid to Britain is to be brought to a complete—though 
possibly temporary—standstill. It would be courting 
disillusion to assume that the outcome of the discussions 
which are to begin in London between Mr Batt and 
representatives of the British Government is not already 
prejudged. Unless there is a considerable change in the 
international balance of payments Britain is likely to have 
received its last Marshall dollar. 


Since July 1st Britain has received $175 million 
of its provisional total allocation of $424 million of 
Marshall Aid for 1950-51. Britain’s total allocation for 
this year was to include $150 million of conditional aid, 
which was to offset its initial contribution of the same 
amount to the European Payments Union. It is true 
that this initial EPU debit has not yet been wholly 
exhausted by the surplus that the sterling area has 
accumulated in account with its EPU colleagues and that 
no firm allocation can yet have been made of the whole 
of this $150 million of conditional aid. As and when the 
EPU compensations show the cumulative position of 
Britain with EPU to have reached the figure of $150 
million, however, the necessary allocation of conditional 
dollar grants can be made retrospectively and can thus 
be made to refer to part of the $175 million which have 
already been paid over. Put baldly, the continued opera- 
tion of EPU and the fact that Britain may be called upon 
to give further aid to other member countries does not 
imply that Britain can count on further conditional 
grants from ECA. 


The relation of Britain’s receipts of Marshall Aid to 
changes in the gold and dollar reserve since the plan 
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came into effect is shown in the following table : — 
$ million 


ERP Receipts Changes in gold and 
dollar reserve 


SE thkigth cs cekewtaatn 681 — 223 
= Se isincst ss kas 1,132 — 167 
1950 (9 months) ..... 574 + 1,069 


On the superficial showing of these figures the logic 
and justification of the American case are scarcely open to 
question. Marshall Aid was conceived as a rescue opera- 
tion, to extricate the countries of Western Europe from 
the chronic deficits that they were running with the 
Western Hemisphere and to allow intra-European trade 
to continue undeterred by the lack of balance that 
characterised the aftermath of war. It was never intended 
to be a device by which the countries of Europe might 
look to the United States for special rewards for the 
rapidity and vigour with which they emerged from their 
temporary insolvency. It could be argued that some such 
element of incentive should have been drafted into the 
scheme. But that, for good or ill, was never part of the 
plan and its absence can hardly be a ground for complaint 
now. Once Britain had attained solvency in its over-all 
balance of payments and the sterling area had attained 
solvency in its current dollar account the raison d’étre 
of Marshall Aid was achieved. 


The arguments put forward by the American Admini- 
stration have been reinforced by the contentions that the 
strain on the American economy has recently been 
increasing, that the United States is undertaking a larger 
proportionate burden in its additional rearmament 
expenditure than that carried by any other North Atlantic 
Treaty power and that there is nothing in the Marshall 
Plan, or in any other commitment made by the United 
States Administration, to justify continued aid from 
American taxpayers and consumers to a now solvent 
Britain. Right up to the outbreak of the post-Korean 
boom it was possible to argue that some (although never 
a large) part of Marshall Aid “financed itself” by 
Wr pred Aatrnaecsicage rg ne phar 

t erican economy. t t is now 
untenable. Every dollar that che Ame American aon 
ment gives away now represents one less dollar’s worth 
of purchasing power in the pockets of the American 
people. 


What are the arguments that may be put forward on 
the British side for some continuation of assistance ? 
Britain’s first reaction may be to stress the abnormal and 
impermanent factors which have played their part in the 
recent improvement of the gold and dollar reserves. The 
shift of sentiment towards sterling has unquestionably 
had an appreciable impact on the timing of Britain’s 
dollar and other foreign currency receipts. These were 
‘being delayed before devaluation ; they have recently 
been anticipated, and the incidence of this factor on the 
current balance of payments must be responsible for a 
considerable part of the improvements in the gold and 
dollar reserve since September, 1949. Stockpiling and 
the phenomenal rise in commodity prices are other 


developments on the permanence of which it would be 
improvident to count. Stockpiling could easily be fol- 


lowed by a prolonged period during which current pur- 
chases by the American authorities were well below 
normal. Apart from such elements of artificiality in the 
recent improvement in the reserve, it might also be con- 
tended that the restored equilibrium in the balance of 
payments has been achieved at a low level, for the volume 
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of imports into Britain is still no greater than 84 per 
cent of what it was in the last prewar year. It might also 
be argued that the gold reserve, in — of its recent 
improvement, is still at an inadequate level if sterling is 
to play its part as an international and ultimately a fully 
convertible currency and that, therefore, the need for 
Marshall Aid - not oe There is also the 

ibility that the impact of rearmament may endanger 
aie again the equilibrium that has now been ichiouta 
in the British balance of international payments. 


These are arguments that might be persuasively put 
to Mr Batt. It is by no means to be implied from their 
enumeration here that they are valid arguments or that 
the wider aspects of national dignity and economic 
independence justify their use. The precise weight 
of each argument is difficult to assess. It is almost impos- 
sible to discern what is permanent and impermanent in 
the factors that have contributed to the recovery of the 
gold and dollar reserve. The suggestion that America 
should go on helping Britain in order still further to raise 
the level of the gold and dollar reserve is one which 
might carry greater power of conviction in the United 
States if there were a clear indication that Britain would 
match each rise in its reserves by some relaxation in the 
discriminatory application of its import controls. Despite 
the doubling of the reserves since devaluation, there has 
so far been no such meat British official aperemes 
have lost no opportunity of uttering sympathetic gene- 
ralities about the need for multilate trade, non- 
discrimination, convertibility and the rest. But when 
asked to give more precision to these hopes, they have 
made it quite clear that are still thinking of these 
objectives in terms of “the long run when we are all 
dead.” Last June, it is true, rumours of some projected 
moves towards convertibility were in the air but the 
rearmament crisis is to have swung the debate 
in favour of the apostles of caution. If these rumours are 
correct those who counselled timidity after Korea have 
served the country ill. 


There remains the question of the financing of mutual 

defence needs. Se en Non 
iminaries have yet been discussed between the 

Atlantic Treaty Powers, ‘The Kernel of this problem i 
that of the division of the burden between the United 
States and Great Britain. It may well be that the sus- 
me of Marshall Aid will be dovetailed into this new 
orm of military aid. No reply has yet been received to 
the British memorandum, sent to the United States last 
July, which set out the intended scale of Britain’s re- 
armament effort and stressed that it could only be reached 
on the assumption of substantial American aid. It may, 
however, be assumed that when Mr Gaitskell was in 
Washi he was given part of the answer to the 
British memorandum, namely a firm refusal by the United 
States to contemplate military aid to Britain in the guise 
of “free” dollars—that is to say of dollars available for 
expenditure in any part of the world and intended to 
make good any loss of British exports arising from indus- 
trial conversion to defence. This refusal to grant free 
dollars confirms the other indications that civilian aid 
to Britain under the European Recovery Programme will 
be brought to a temporary halt. The discussions with 
Mr Batt would, therefore, appear to have a predetet- 
mined conclusion and it is possible to regret that this 
fact should not have been recognised earlier in British 
quarters, British representatives could surely have 
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themselves the unenviable role of pleading for a 
continuation of aid at a time when Britain, with the help 
of the sterling area, is managing reasonably well without 
assistance of this kind. 

The implications of this development are important 
and wide. In the first place it should kill stone dead 
recent suggestions that the pound sterling should be 
revalued. It should also serve as a healthy reminder of 
the strength of America’s economic position. Marshall 
Aid is one of the valves that can and will be turned off, 
if necessary, to ease the pressure on the United States’ 
economy. After this reminder there should be less irre- 
sponsible talk of a breakdown in the American economy. 
Whether the suspension of Marshall Aid to Britain will 
have a serious impact on the British economy must 
depend on the course of British and sterling area exports. 
In existing circumstances the suspension will mean no 
more than that the recovery in the gold and dollar reserve 
will be reduced to the pace of the sterling area’s trading 
surplus with the dollar world. Beyond that the prospect 
becomes shrouded in uncertainties about stockpiling by 
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the United States, about the behaviour of commodity 
prices, and about the extent to which American exports 
will be impeded by America’s rearmament drive. On 
all these issues it is impossible to formulate even approxi- 
mate estimates. The new situation need not be over- 
dramatised since the ratio of Marshall Aid to merchan- 
dise imports into Britain has been running this year 
at 12 per cent. The suspension of Marshall Aid should 
not call for new measures of import control in Britain ; 
dollar import control is still screwed up tight as it was 
before the substantial improvement in reserves began. 
The danger that suspension may postpone still further 
any advance towards freer trade is real enough, but this 
does not mean that such postponement would be justi- 
fied. Britain’s duty to itself and to the free world is to 
keep its dollar accounts in good order, but the fearful 
(though they may have good reason for their fears) may 
still take heart from the fact that if sterling deteriorates 
again to a point at which an appreciable dollar deficit 
returns, Mr Foster’s promise will no doubt hold good 
and “ standby aid ” will again be forthcoming. 


Policy for Commodities 


HIS week’s news from Korea depressed the security 
markets, but it has led to a new scramble for 
rubber and tin. Prices are fantastic—tin touched 
£1,280 a ton and rubber 70d. a pound—and there are 
scarcely any supplies. This scramble for raw materials 
has been going on for nearly five months. In this brief 
space of time prospective surpluses have become a lost 
illusion ; the whole of the free world is battling with 
problems of dire shortage. These changes have been so 
bewildering in speed and scale that common effort and 
thought about them have not been able to keep pace. 
The Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation are engaged 
on a survey of key commodities and hope to draft work- 
able schemes for their international allocation and a 
common policy for stockpiling key materials. But while 
these difficult deliberations proceed, commodity prices 
continue their dramatic rise. These discussions, never- 
theless, do represent an advance on purely national 
or “ producer or consumer ” attitudes towards commo- 
dity problems. Only a month ago, the international wool 
study group endorsed proposals from the Common- 
wealth countries for a scheme of reserve prices for wool 
designed to prevent wool prices from falling below a 
given point. At this moment a special conference in 
Geneva is discussing a draft control scheme for tin de- 
signed to regulate its price by imposing export 
quotas, restriction of output, and building a buffer stock. 
Next month the international sugar council is to meet 
in London to consider an international agreement for 
sugar which again presupposes (though perhaps with 
greater relevance in this case) a surplus of supplies. 
These recent and prospective discussions show how 
sadly the world has been caught unawares by the boom- 
ing prices and desperate shortages of many critically 
important commodities. The phenomenal price increases 
have alarmed ucers as much as consumers ; they 
have let loose forces of inflation beyond the powers of 
fiscal discipline in producing countries. The accompany- 
ing .record of the course of prices for tin, rubber and 
wool during the past five months needs little elabora- 


tion. It shows what has happened to three strategic 
materials bought and sold in free markets unhampered 
by any lack of foreign exchange. But it is important to 
remember that the increased demand that has been re- 
sponsible for these record prices has not been for sup- 
plies to use now but for supplies to put into stocks. 
Consumption of the staple raw materials both in the 
United States and in the United Kingdom has increased 
but little in the past few months, but stocks have risen 
dramatically. In the first half of the year, some reduc- 
tion was made in stocks because prices in the second 
half of the year were expected to fall. Korea violently 
altered that expectation and fears (heightened early 
this week) that the conflict might extend to South-east 
Asia, coupled with the possibility of delays in shipment 
and expanded rearmament and stockpiling programmes, 
have made stock building attractive and difficult. Indus- 
try in Europe and in the United States has found itself in 
competition with the American Munitions Board, now 
engaged in a frantic attempt to bring its strategic stock- 
pile up to a more “reasonable” level—and what is 
“reasonable ” is affected by every change in political 
tension. 

An indication of the pressure exerted on commodity 
markets is given in Table I. This shows the annual rate 
of world production of eight commodities based on the 
first six months of this year and the annual rate of world 
commercial consumption. In the majority of items pro- 
duction exceeded consumption, though usually the 
balance was more than absorbed by American stockpile 
purchases. Column (6) gives estimates of American 
military requirements for all of these commodities except 
cotton ; if these are to be met within a reasonable period 
the current level of commercial consumption will have 
to be reduced appreciably. 

Prospects of increasing the production of these com- 
modities are not bright. The trend of output since the 
war is shown in Table II. Copper output in Rhodesia 
could be expanded if sufficient fuel were assured, but 
there is a persistent shortage. Production in Chile, 
the United States and Canada might expand with the 
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incentive of high prices, but the limiting factor will be 
refining capacity until the extensions to the Rhodesian 
refineries are completed. There is even less hope of 
increasing zinc production. The need for a larger output 
of lead is not so urgent though the sharp rise in world 
output since 1946 suggests that some further expansion 
might be difficult. Tin production is already very high 
and is still rising. This year’s output should reach 
170,000 tons and the present fantastic level of prices 
may encourage some further rise. Natural rubber pro- 
duction is also expanding quite sharply and should reach 
1,750,000 tons this year ; Malaya has only limited possi- 
bilities for further expansion but production in Indonesia 
shows a quickening tempo and next year world output 
could reach 1,825,000 tons. But this is outpaced by 
synthetic rubber, the output of which has been running 
at an annual rate of 460,000 tons, with an actual estimate 
for the full year of 560,000 tons ; by March next year, 
the United States expects to produce synthetic rubber 
at an annual rate of 950,000 tons. Production 
stepped up to such a rate will not be easy to curtail. 
Wool supplies this season will be smaller than in 
1949-50, for although the clip is larger, the stocks of 
the Joint Organisation are almost exhausted. Users will 
have to wait while wool grows on the sheep’s back—a 
slow process that cannot be expected to increase total 
supplies by more than § per cent a year ; 3 per cent may 
be more realistic. World cotton crops this year were 
relatively small, chiefly because the acreage restrictions 
imposed by the United States became effective at an 
awkward moment. They have now been taken off so that 
output in 1951-52 should expand sharply ; but twelve 
months is a long time to wait. 


* 


The problem confronting the commodity markets is 
twofold. The immediate job is to make the best 
use of current supplies in the defence programmes of 
the Western Powers. The other problem—scarcely less 
urgent—is to offer security to primary producers to 
encourage them to expand their production with all speed 
and purpose. But as the present inflated demand for 
commodities is largely to increase stocks, it follows that 
the mechanism of the commodity markets might be 
upset when conditions become more normal. Once the 
political outlook showed convincing signs of becoming 
easier, manufacturers and governments would have to 
look carefully at the cost of carrying stocks, and a fall in 
prices would be certain and sharp. Expanded rearma- 
ment programmes (apart from defensive stockpiling) will 


TABLE | 
Commopity BaALaNceE, 1950 
(Based on first half of the year) 
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give support of their own to key commodities for two or 
three years and there may well be an unsatisfied demand 
for consumer goods because raw materials are diverted to 
military purposes. Any satisfactory scheme of encourag- 
ing production now must include some means of curtajl- 
ing it later without reducing the producing areas to a 
state of insolvency and political unrest. 

The price mechanism is one method of distributing 
materials between civilian and military uses. But in 
present conditions it can make the process of rearmj 
and stockpiling a very costly one because military de- 
mand has the longest purse. If allocation by prices were 
to be effective, countries would have to take steps to curb 
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their domestic inflations and to allow high prices for raw 
materials to be fully reflected in prices of finished pro- 
ducts. There are few of them, not excepting the United 
States, that are prepared to accept the political and 
economic strains implicit in such a decision. The price 
mechanism works tolerably as a method of allocating 
supplies when conditions are such that buyers have to 
assess the financial cost of their actions. Today, political 
uncertainty, fear of rationing and high taxation remove 
such considerations from traders’ minds and encourage 
them to carry large stocks irrespective of price. 


The alternative to the price mechanism is some system 
of international allocation. During the last war, the 
Combined Raw Materials Board was highly successful 
in keeping both British and American factories supplied 
with enough raw materials at reasonable prices. But 
it is well to pause and see exactly what international 
allocation implies. First, it presupposes a system of fixed 


COMMODITY CONSPECTUS 
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Wortp PropuctTION oF KEY COMMODITIES 
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Unit 1938 1946 
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Copper ........ "000 tons | 901-5 |1,653-4 |2,055-0 2,102-2 | 9.079-0 -2,197-0 
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Tin (metal) ..... . 162-1 99-3 | 124-6| 157-4) 168-6 os 
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*Annual rate based on six months. 
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Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible rts. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
ey Branch: 52 Mosley Street, aeeetan, ~ Live anges 
Derby Exchange Leper, = umfo treet, Liv 


House, 
West-End (London) Branch: 28 St London, S.W.1. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York. 


The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA - SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA - NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK - UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA 


A: PHILIPPINE 
HONGKONG - CHINA - JAPAN 





PRINCIPAL 
LONDON 
OFFICE: 


75, CORNHILL 
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IN LONDON 


LONDON COMMITTEE : 
SIR THOMAS D. BARLOW, G.B_E. 

SIR ROBERT A. BURROWS. 

SIR KENNETH LEE, Br. 

ALAN RUSSELL. 
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“The Wise Man Guards Against The Future 
As If It Were The Present.” 


PuBLiLius SyRus. { » 
we) 
OUR PRESENT ACTIONS TO wed | 


SOME EXTENT DETERMINE 
OUR FUTURE, AND THE 
FUTURE OF OUR DEPEND- 
ENTS, TOO. 


BY THE APPOINTMENT OF 
THE BANK AS EXECUTOR 
OR TRUSTEE, SECURITY 
AND CONTINUITY OF MAN. 
AGEMENT ARE ENSURED 
AT MODERATE FEES. ASK 
FOR A DESCRIPTIVE BOOK- 
LET AT ANY OF THE BANK’S 
BRANCHES. 


MARTINS BAN 


LIMITED 





Trustee DEPARTMENT, Heap Orrice, 4, WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, 2. 


Manager: Mr. W. S. ROBERTS, LL.M. 


Branches of the Department at : 


68, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 16, Whitehall, S.W.1.. 43, 

Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2. 24. Grey Street, Newcastle 

upon Tyne. 28-30, Park Row, Leeds, 1. and at 9, 
Highgate, Kendal. 











Supply—and Demand 


From April through to January the shearers, wool pressers 
and classers are busy, for the Australian wool clip is a major 
factor in world supplies. Production in Australia is on @ 
grand scale. Equally great are 
the requirements of the 
Australian consumer—and 
in this magnitude of supply YF 
and demand lie opportunitiesfor 
British business houses... A wise 
preliminary to any Australian 
venture is consultation withtheCommon- £ 
wealth Bank. For the Commonwealth 4 
Bank knows Australia. Its activities 
touch upon every aspect of Australian 
life and industry and its branch 
system covers Australia, and 
NewGuinea.Ithas,therefore, «© 
unrivalled sources ofinforma- 
tion, and this information it € 
gladly places at the disposal of 
business houses in Britain. 





















COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
London Office; 8 Old Jewry, E.C.2. Also at Australia House, Strand, London W.C.2. 
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The Gateway to India 


Businessmen need go no further than London to find the 
key to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide 
all commercial banking facilities needed for trade with the 
subcontinent of India. Moreover, the Bank’s specialized 
knowledge of this area and of East Africa can be of great value 
to those interested in developing trade with these territories. 
Enquiries are welcome at Head Office and branches. 


A comprehensive banking service is 
available at the Bank’s branches in 


INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA KENYA 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and ADEN 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID .. Rials 300,000,000 


RESERVE (Banking Dept.) ... Rials 1,120,000,000 
RESERVE (Issue Dept.) Rials 1,000,000,000 
Governor and Chairman of Executive Board: 
HIS EXCELLENCY IBRAHIM ZEND 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative : 
One Wall Street, New York 


London Representative 
123 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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Spotlight on Australia 


In the business world today attention has been 
focussed on the remarkable industrial development 

in Australia. The Union Bank of Australia has 
therefore published two Booklets: “ /ndustrial 
Australia” containing authoritative information on 
industrial resources, markets, labour and _ finance, 
“Company Formation in Australia” providing a general 
guide to Company Law with notes on current taxation 
and the establishment of a business in the Common- 
wealth. Anyone contemplating business in Australia, wil! 
find in these Booklets the preliminary information they 
require. Copies of these Booklets will be sent on request. 


THE. UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. Avenue 1281 
WEST END BRANCH: 6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 3651 
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HENRY GARDNER & CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1,800,.000) 
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The Cyprus Ce. Ltd. Drew, Brown Ltd. (Canada), 
Sandilands Buttery & Co. Lid. (Malaya) and C, Tennant, Sons & Co., of New York 


and with the organisation of The British Metal Corporation Lid., London. Ausiraia. 
Canada, india and South Africa 


The Group provides manufac- | world, Expert knowledge in distri- 
turers and producers of finished : nship is avail- 
articles and raw commodities with betion aad seleme itd aa 0 
an economical method of market- | able through the various « 

ing their products throughout the | the Group. 
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or controlled prices, which would mean the closing of 
the commodity markets ; such a decision would be politi- 
cally unwelcome to governments of producing countries. 
Secondly, allocation of materials would have to be car- 
ried out inside each consuming country ; producers 
would never agree to fixed prices if the supplies allotted 
to a particular country were then distributed to those 
manufacturers who were prepared to bid the most. 
Thirdly, an allocation system would have to cover all 
production and not merely that part which was exported ; 
no producing country would submit its output to alloca- 
tion at a fixed price if a consuming country which pro- 
duced part of its domestic requirements could remain 
outside it. Fourthly, allocations of one commodity 
would have to be related to allocations of others. 
These are merely the technical requisites of an alloca- 
tion scheme. There are abundant political and admini- 
strative difficulties besides. The Combined Raw Mate- 
rials Board was successful because only three important 
consuming countries were involved as allies. Today, 
twenty countries would be concerned and each would 
demand adequate representation and require assurances 
that its own interests were protected. Negotiations to 
devise such a scheme and make it work, in circumstances 
short of war, would require superhuman patience. 

A comprehensive allocation scheme even for the major 
strategic materials may be out of the question at present 
on all these grounds, but there would still be room for 
co-ordinated methods of procurement, at least within the 
Atlantic Union, to meet the more urgent requirements 
for rearmament and stockpiling. But nothing has yet 
been done to overcome the immediate problem of shor- 
tage without provoking a future problem of surpluses. 
A system of reserve prices as proposed by the Common- 
wealth wool producers is likely to suffer the common 
defect of such schemes of putting the minimum price too 
high and thus encouraging too much output. The tin 
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scheme is specifically designed to combat non-existent 
surpluses and its only immediate help might be to give 
some security to producers about the future. Neither of 
these schemes has been devised with any system of alloca- 
tion in mind, nor does either guarantee minimum supplies 
for consuming countries in the event of a shortage. In 
these respects, the wheat agreement seems to provide a 
more suitable pattern for adaptation to suit the needs of 
individual commodities. Its system of minimum and 
maximum price limits and of guaranteed supplies to be 
sold or purchased at the top or bottom price respectively, 
may provide the conditions needed to ensure sales of 
given size to producing countries at a minimum price 
and supplies of given size to consuming countries at a 
maximum price. If such an agreement existed for tin, 
the United States would be guaranteed an agreed supply 
at the predetermined maximum price and could then 
decide whether to use it for military or civilian purposes. 

To introduce any scheme for any commodity now that 
inflation has already become rampant would be most 
difficult, for prices have got out of hand. If tin can jump 
and fall {100 in a day, who can be expected to fix 
reasonable maximum and minimum prices to satisfy both 
sides for perhaps five years ? Yet, if the scramble for 
commodities is to be brought to order by means of allo- 
cation schemes or co-ordinated defence purchases, action 
will have to be firm and swift—indeed, it is already too 
late to secure many of the advantages that such a scheme 
might be expected to confer. If, however, the price 
mechanism is to be the sole arbiter, consumers who could 
make good use of materials here and now might suffer 
interruptions of supplies and defence output might be 
jeopardised at a critical time. It would then be no satis- 
faction at all to point to large stockpiles passively filling 
the warehouses that ought instead to be filling the defence 
pipelines. 


Business Notes 


China and Chancellor 


There has been plenty to give the security market food 
for thought this week. Active Chinese intervention in Korea 
came as a distinct shock ; it requires news as serious as this 
to depress gilt-edged stocks by as much as a point, and the 
new 3 per cent Funding Loan, dutifully subscribed by cash 
applicants who received 89 per cent of their applications in 
amounts of more than £1,000,000, opened at a quarter of 
4 point discount with little business. Had the conviction 
gtown that Chinese intervention might become the prelude 


to a long and costly campaign of containment in Korea and 
throughout the Far East, this disturbance to the gilt-edged 
market would not have stopped where it did. Perhaps the 
revised calculation that Chinese intervention represented no 
more than a tactical move in the protection of China’s 
frontier interests, rather than a new strategic threat, puts a 
cheerful gloss upon future possibilities ; but at any rate by 
the middle of the week the gilt-edged market was staging a 
quiet recovery and Funding scrip showed a small premium. 
By that time, too, it was showing some readiness to share 
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Wall Street’s welcome to the drift to the right revealed by 
the American election results. 
The two events have. at least one economic meeting point. 
If the Chinese are set on a major adventure, commodity 
prices would be pushed even higher (as they were earlier this 
week), even though the heightened political risks depress 
tin and rubber shares—which happened, too. In the United 
States, firm executive action will now become extremely 
difficult, and there may be less chance of securing a stable 
financial policy or effective economic controls at home and 
the desirable degree of economic co-operation abroad. 
Directly or at a remove, these factors will make it no easier 
to control the rising tide of inflation throughout the world. 
The instinct that has brought new support for commodities, 
for rubber, oil and copper shares, and selective buying of 
industrials seems sound enough—so long as these conditions 
last. It may be illogical that gilt-edged should advance at 
the same time, but that phenomenon merely continues the 
minor puzzle of the markets only too familiar in recent 
months. It argues a readiness on the part of the authorities 
to tolerate conditions of monetary ease that seem hardly 
appropriate for an economy already fully occupied and under 
the necessity of shouldering additional burdens for defence. 
For this reason, the market’s reception of the Chancellor’s 
economic review in Parliament last week has been distinctly 
qualified. If there were any doubts that the new Chancellor 
was an apt disciple of his former master, this speech certainly 
removed them. It presented serious warnings about the 
dangers of internal inflation, of rising prices and potential 
shortages of raw materials that might call for the reimposition 
of controls, and against immoderate claims for higher incomes 
beyond the “due share of any increase in the national 
output” (is this not already dedicated to the needs of 
defence?). But the Chancellor’s prescription offered no new 
conclusions about economic policy beyond the hope of inter- 
national agreement on the allocation of raw materials, and 
was content to reassert the need for a strict budgetary policy 
(continuing “ all ible economies in public expenditure ”), 
maintenance of food subsidies, and strict price control. 
The situation changes, but the formula remains constant. 
Ebullience about the rise in the gold and dollar reserves is 
waning, for foreign funds are no longer flowing to this 
country and dollar aid is in question. Meanwhile the forces 
of internal inflation, despite the Chancellor’s protestations 
about prices and policy, are flowing strongly. Whatever else 
may happen in the security markets during the next six 
months, there will be no iency of profits ; if the official 
statisticians reckoned that price increases in 1948 added 
£400 million to industry’s. reported (not true) profits, this 
year’s rises will hardly do less. In these circumstances, it 
becomes a little unreal to urge upon industry “ an even more 
intense concentration than before on the achievement of 
better results at lower costs.” The compelling pressures do 
not exist ; they are hardly likely to come about in the absence 
of a monetary policy that would regard as odd a relative 
gain in profits marching together with sustained strength 
in fixed-interest securities. 
x 


Beating the Gun 


Direct effects of rearmament upon industry in general 
are already, and perhaps inevitably, being exaggerated. In 
light engineering, for example, certain firms have received 
about a year’s normal orders in the past three months from 
civilian customers anxious to place orders while they are 
still being accepted ; some others, who are not as busy as they 
make out, appear to be talking about: pressure of work in 
an attempt to hurry the sub-contracts which may be 
forthcoming from heavy engineering firms with defence 
orders. But as yet few sub-contracts have materialised, 
except for firms manufacturing specialised items such as 
petrol tanks for aircraft. The industries directly concerned 
show no hurry to pass out work. 


To date, it seems that large defence contracts consist 


* * 
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mainly of orders for aircraft, reconditioning of light naval 
craft, the heavy and light armament and radar that thes 

uire, vehicles and service clothing. Most of the firms in. 
volved in aircraft and shipbuilding and the Royal Ordnang, 


factories concerned, had recently been less than fulj 
employed ; electronics equipment makers, on the other hand 
were busy when the programme was announced, but even ir 
this sector the work has so far fallen mainly upon firm; 
already devoting a large proportion of output to defence 
Certain sections of heavy engineering receiving direct order; 
however, are already fully employed. These include th. 
machine tool industry. Here there is little chance of 
expanding output; it can only be transferred from 
home and perhaps export orders, for many of which 
delivery dates are already very long. The Ministry 
of Supply has a considerable strategic reserve of machine 
tools left from the last war (as distinct from the surplus 
stocks which it has almost finished selling) and the indys- 
try’s first substantial orders were for reconditioning these. 
Other large orders appear still to be delayed pending infor- 
mation about the types, volumes and delivery dates of tools 
that America can supply. The gap in the range of machine 
tools that Britain produces and those it uses has been greatly 
narrowed since war ; British firms can now make ail 
but a very few highly-specialised items, though in terms of 
volume and time—and financial aid—it may pay British users 
to buy American. Demand has tightened throughout the 
world since rearmament began, and British prices are still 
competitive. Apart from its defence preoccupations, the 
industry should be able to hold its export markets—even 
including the heavy machine tool market that Germany used 
to command before the war and is now trying to regain. 


* * * 


Men and Materials 


The machine tool makers, like other heavy engineering 
firms, are short of skilled labour ; they have been for years. 
But their problem has a somewhat distant connection with 
the figure of “ 250,000 extra workers for rearmament ” which 
is being used freely in general discussion. This prob!em of 
finding skilled workers cannot be avoided in any defence 
programme that falls with such direct impact on sections of 
the engineering industry. But the general labour problem 
is much less formidable than is commonly assumed. A large 
proportion of the 250,000 workers who, according to a 
Ministry of Supply calculation, will eventually be required 
to fulfil the programme, can be expected to change from 
civil to defence production inside their present firms; 
others will be drawn into rearmament by the natural 
stimulus of higher wages. Housing may impose a brake 
upon the mobility of labour between industrial ceatres 
(Coventry is already full to bursting); but large-scale move- 
ment of labour is not in question yet. Such long-range pro- 
blems will, no doubt, engage the attention of the new com- 
mittee Mr Gaitskell announced last week. 

The “ pressure of rearmament ” already beirg reported in 
industry is inextricably connected with the strengthening of 
western defence. It is provoking an accumulation of stocks 
of materials by manufacturers for civilian or for defence 
production—a movement natural enough in a period 
growing material shortages and rapidly rising prices. Ao 
cools © ORES OeABRe panis af pice oes 
the onset of rearmament. ner orders have risen by 5° 
per cent ; yet the facts of steel supplies remain unchanged. 
Sheet steel is short, as it has been and will be until capacity 
at Margam and Shotton comes into uction ; 10 
forms of steel, there is no reason to believe that rearmamen! 
will affect demand seriously before the end of the year. Last 
month’s new ion record—a yearly rate of 17,040,000 


tons—hardly suggests an industry unable to meet its com- 
mitments. Danas who are hoarding steel against —_ 
orders they hope=to get seem to be guarding against 

shortage which is unlikely to materialise save in a hot wat. 
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A machine to cut non-productive time 


It takes a hundred-and-one jobs of 
handling all along the production- 
distribution line. It’s a hoist, a 
truck,a loco and a“conveyor belt”. 
It is mobile, powerful, dexterous, 
versatile. It is a whole handling 
system in one.. 

It will carry and tow like a loco, 
at 12 m.p.h. indoors and out. It 
will hoist like a hydraulic lift, as 
much as 6000 pounds at a time, 
through 12 ft. in 20 seconds. It 
will turn almost on its own axis, 


pick up and lift down like a 
mechanical arm. It will climb a 
ramp with a two-ton load. It will 
lift or tow, or stack and stow, tons 
in a few minutes, like a whole 
gang of stevedores. 

Its name is the Coventry Climax 
fork lift truck—expert store-keeper, 
space-saver, gang-of-all-work. 
And there are models, Diesel of 
petrol, of the size and capacity 
to fit yoar problem and your 
lay-out. 










COVENTRY CLIMAX fork lift trucks 


For detailed information about the Coventry Climax Models best suited to your needs, write to Department 52, 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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Burroughs great factory at Strathleven, 
Scotland, now in production 
No. coming into production, the world’s newest plant for the 


manufacture of business machines is located 16 miles from 
Glasgow, at Strathleven, on the Vale of Leven Industrial Estate. 


This plant of 150,000 square feet at Strathleven, coupled with 
Burroughs production at Nottingham, ensures the continued 


leadership of these outstanding products both at home and in 
the Empire. - samiial ence 


With the opening of Strath- 
leven, Burroughs production in 
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for the entire world for some 
urroughs models are now being 
“exclusively at Strathleven. hese ee 





ADDING + ACCOUNTING - LCULATING - STATISTICAL MACHINE 


The most powerful 
aero engine in the 
world uses 


NIMONIC 90 
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NEW FACTORY for Britain’s oldest producer of figuring, accounting and statistical machines 


) 
c * 


Ds peas bas. Ma Hh. Ma 
Burroughs’ is the foreground building 


Also expanding —as production increases —is the alert Burroughs 
service organization. Always near at hand, facilities and specialists 
are locally stationed to keep your machines in peak condition... 
to give you the finest counsel and guidance in solving those prob- 
lems of business which involve figuring, accounting and statistics, 
We are grateful to our many friends in business whose increasing 

patronage has made this new project necessary. With ever 
greater facilities, we hope to serve them even better in the future. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LIMITED 

AVON HOUSE, 356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 

Factories : NOTTINGHAM, (EST. 1898) ; STRATHLEVEN, SCOTLAND 


Wherever there’s business there’s 


Burroughs ¢} 





The Armstrong Siddeley “Sapphire” gas turbine has successfully 


completed a 150-hour service type test at a rating of 7,200 Ib. static 
thrust. This is equivalent to the combined power of the four piston-type 
engines in the B29 Superfortress. Nimonic 90 is the latest of the Nimonic 
series of nickel-chromium base alloys, specially developed to provide 


“ Nimonic”™ is a registered trade mark, 


the high resistance to stress at extreme temperatures needed for the vital 
parts of gas turbines. Nimonic alloys are used for the moving blades of 


every British aircraft gas turbine in production. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUNDERLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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Exporting the Coal Shortage 


A cut in coal exports has not built up winter stocks 
to any of the successively-reduced safety limits which the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power this autumn deemed “ absolutely 
essential.” At the end of October industry started the winter 
not with stocks of 16.5 million, 16.2 million, or 15.75 million 
tons ; it had 15.4 million tons, a million and a quarter tons 
jess than a year ago. The diversion of coal from exports has 
not been sufficient to make good the effect of rising consump- 
tion upon lagging output ; for the third week in succession, 
output has dropped below that of the corresponding weeks 
of 1949. The industry is still losing workers: four hundred 
men, all from the coalface, left in the last week of October, 
bringing the net wastage since the end of last year to 22,100, 
of whom 9,700 were face workers. 


Britain has thus largely succeeded in exporting its 
coal shortage. Two months ago, the Coal Committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, reporting that Europe 
was virtually self-sufficient in coal, decided to discon- 
tinue its allocation system from the beginning of October. 
Almost before that decision took effect, a dramatic change 
had occurred in European coal supplies. Largely, but not 
wholly, because of the cuts in British coal exports, Europe is 
facing a serious shortage. Two other factors have contri- 
buted. Poland has recently been exporting more coal to 
Eastern Europe, at the expense of the West ; and Western 
Germany, in attempting further to increase its lion’s share 
of the European market, appears to have been overselling. 
Its current export contracts are now in arrear and a Coal 
Commissioner has been appointed to “ direct,” if not to ration, 
domestic German supplies. Reductions of 250,000 tons 
each in current British contracts for supplying Sweden and 
Denmark have begun to take effect. Holland, which sus- 
pended coal imports from Britain in protest against the Coal 
Board’s dual-pricing, is meeting much difficulty in making 
up its import requirements from Germany. Italy, unable to 
collect arrears on British contracts, is one of the countries 
that is considering whether to spend ECA dollars upon 
American coal, which Europe has managed without for the 
last year. France is the only European customer to which 
British exports have been largely maintained. 


In Britain, the level of stocks is probably less threatening 
than it appears. Industrial consumers have been buying fairly 
heavily since the summer and probably have appreciable 
stocks in hand ; domestic users, according to the Coal Board’s 
estimate, have something like 300,000 tons more than usual 
stored in their coal-cellars. Financially, the Coal Board is 
already suffering ; coal exports are not likely to exceed 17} 
million tons this year, compared with 19-22 million tons 
forecast or assumed in the “ Economic Survey,” and each 
ton diverted from export to home use brings in about {1 
less. But the most serious aspect of the situation is the Coal 
Board’s failure to fulfil hard export contracts in a market 
which must eventually become competitive again. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
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Russia Rescues Mr Webb 


The new contract for 800,000 tons of Russian grain 
has certainly relieved Mr Maurice Webb, the Minister 
of Food, of some of his anxieties, for Britain’s supplies of 
feed grain were beginning to look precarious. Imports this 
year had been good ; in the nine months up to September, 
Britain received 880,000 tons of maize, 700,000 tons of 
barley and 85,000 tons of oats—a total import of 1,665,000 
tons against 970,000 tons in the same period of 1949. But 
the prospects of maintaining this rate of purchases during 
the current season seemed by no means bright. Supplies of 
Argentine maize were not plentiful, even supposing that 
Argentina would sell to Britain without first reaching agree- 
ment on the price of Argentine meat. Last season’s crop 
was a poor one. Australia could be counted on for about 
100,000 tons of barley and a smaller quantity of oats, and 
Jugoslavia might be willing to sell 100,000 tons of maize. 


Since fighting started in Korea, importing countries have 
been building up stocks and supplies are tight. Without 
Russian supplies this year, British imports of coarse grains 
would have been reduced by more than half: Russia 
supplied 875,000 tons out of the total of 1,665,000 tons in 
the first nine months. The total Russian contract last year 
was for 1,000,000 tons of grain comprising 400,000 tons of 
maize, 500,000 tons of barley and 100,000 tons of oats. This 
year’s contract covers 300,000 tons of maize, 425,000 tons 
of barley and 75,000 tons of oats. 


In August, the Minister of Food was waiting anxiously 
for an offer from the Soviet Union, but none came. Later, | 
when Russia agreed to attend the Geneva grain conference, 
it seemed that Russia would only trade at the conference 
table and force importing countries to bid against each other. 
Happily for Mr Webb, that did not happen and a contract 
has now been signed. The official announcement makes no 
mention of price ; that has become traditional in the Russian 
deals, but the price is almost certain to be higher than 
last year’s. 


x Lg x 


Politics and Grain 


The new contract, however, raises two interesting 
issues. Coarse grains cannot be considered a strategic 
material and therefore Britain is quite free to trade with 
Russia in them. But it means that Britain will provide 
Russia with sterling that can be used to buy tin, rubber 
and wool. Again, although the American Government might 
take a more broadminded view of the deal, the American 
farmer, who has been keeping his grain in the hope of a 
further rise in price, will probably regard the contract 
without favour. This attitude is not likely to assist the 
financial discussions between America and Britain. 


The second issue concerns Russia’s position at the Euro- 
pean grain conference. This conference was convened by 
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the Economic Commission for Europe and is to open in 
Geneva next week. It is expected that Russia will be the 
only supplying country to attend ; the other delegates will be 
from the importing countries of Western Europe. The 
Russian wheat harvest is known to have been none too good 
and any export surplus that Russia can find will probably 
go to its satellite countries. It is presumed, therefore, that 
the conference will be mainly concerned with coarse grains, 
and Britain at least hopes to conclude a long-term contract 
with Russia, a more comfortable situation than waiting each 
year for an offer to come from Moscow. Whether the rest 
of Western Europe would join Britain in such a venture 
remains to be seen. But if these other countries are hoping 
to buy from Russia this year, they are likely to be dis- 
appointed. Russia is thought to have 1,000,000 tons of 
coarse grains available for export, and Britain has now 
bought 800,000 tons of it. 
x x n 


Britain’s Role at Torquay 


The fifth session of the contracting parties of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is now in full swing at 
Torquay. These discussions are going on concurrently with 
the tariff negotiations in which fair, though by no means sen- 
sational, progress can be reported. On the tariff front one 
of the main obstacles to progress has been the unwillingness 
of the French to modify the highly protectionist character 
of their recently reconstituted tariff schedules. Another diffi- 
culty is the complaint raised by the Dutch, and shared by 
many other countries, about the high level of purchase taxes 
in Britain and the exemption of domestically produced utility 
goods. This, it is argued, is protection under a very thin 
guise. The logic of this argument cannot easily be refuted. 

The meeting of the GATT signatories faces a full agenda 
which is likely to keep the discussions going until well into 
December. One of the most important items concerns the 
policy of contracting parties that find it necessary to maintain 
import restrictions because their balance of payments is 
unsatisfactory. The specific application of this issue largely 
concerns the sterling area and it arises in particular from the 
administrative decision last year to effect a 25 per cent cut in 
dollar imports. The changes in the sterling ‘area’s dollar 
balance of payments since the devaluations of September, 
1949, have been duly noted by countries adversely affected 
by the cut and their voices are being raised at Torquay, as 
elsewhere, in urging that this discriminatory application of 
import controls should now be abandoned. Two other items 
that were expected to appear on the agenda at Torquay—the 
question of the granting of most-favoured nation treatment to 
Japan and that of the creation of the new system of prefer- 
ences that the Schuman Plan would entail—are not apparently 
down for immediate discussion. The effect of the preliminary 
jockeying for position at the conference may be that Britain 
now, as in the original negotiations for the European Pay- 
ments Union almost exactly a year ago, will find itself per- 
sistently—and perhaps rather unfairly—in the dock. That, 
however, is one of the inevitable consequences of its status 
as a major trading nation. If the British Government is 
sincere in its subscription to the principles of GATT, it 
should now be exerting every effort to devise means whereby 
it can take the sting out of these widely propagated complaints. 


* * x 


EPU’s Prescription for Germany 


Another periodic compensation under the European 
Payments Union is being completed at Basle covering pay- 
_ ments for October. It was first intended that compensations 
for the remainder of this year should cover two months, but 
the rate at which Germany has been gobbling up its credit 
facilities made it desirable that the clearings should be held 
monthly in order to keep track of the rapidly developing 
situation. The cumulative deficit of Germany with EPU 
is now reported to have substantially exceeded the credit 
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portion of Germany’s quota ; this portion amounted to $1 
million of the quota of $320 million. The point has there. 
fore been reached at which Germany has to pay 100 po, 
cent in gold or dollars for any further deficits incurred with 
its EPU colleagues—and it has very few dollars (probab! 
only about $20 million) left. The German position he 
been investigated by a special mission consisting of M; 
Per Jacobsson of the Bank for International Settlements anj 
Mr A. Cairncross of the Organisation for European Econom(- 
Cooperation. Their recommendations have already heee 
considered by the management committee of EPU but they 
still need the approval of the OEEC Council which jg ¢) 
meet in Paris next week. There are reports that they will 
include the grant to Germany of an exceptional short-term 
loan of $120 million under article 13 of the EPU Agree- 
ment ; this loan, however, may carry a high rate of interes: 
and be repayable by the end of next year. 


It is estimated in any case that $120 million would cover 
only about 60 per cent of Germany’s probable deficit with 
EPU in the next six months—unless Germany puts its 
house in order or unless countries with which Germany 
should normally expect to run a trade surplus agree to ease 
their import policies. Mr Jacobsson and Mr Cairncross ar: 
reported to have recommended a series of drastic reforms 
in German economic policy ; these are said to include heavy 
increases in direct taxation and in the turnover tax, new 
measures to restrict speculative purchases of imports, and 
greater control over investment and over commercial bank 
credit. The Bonn Government has apparently agreed to 
take some at least of these steps. The recent sharp rise 
in the Bank Rate was intended as an instance of its good 
intentions, but the psychological effect of this has bees 
somewhat marred by its subsequent decision to replace the 
Bank Deutscher Laender, the present central bank and 
traditionally austere watchdog against Government generated 
inflation, by a Bundesbank which would be obliged by its 
constitution to be much more amenable to Government 
influence and control. 


* * * 


New Rubber Duty in Malaya 


The Malayan export duty on rubber is to be revised 
as from January 1st. The present duty is a straightforward 
5 per cent ad valorem tax. The revised version is much 
more complicated. Its effect is to produce a sliding scale 
so that the duty becomes proportionately higher as the price 
of rubber rises. The duty is to be fixed quarter by quarter 
and based on the average price in the quarter ended three 
months before the duty is changed. Thus for the first quarter 
of 1951 the tax will be 20} cents (53d.) a lb., a fig-re based 
on the average price in the third quarter of 1950 which was 
126.7 cents a lb. This means that the new duty will be 
double the present one at current market prices. 


The effect of the new tax is shown in the accompanying 
table. When rubber is 60 cents a Ib. the tax is equivalent 
to § per cent ; at 300 cents a lb. the tax rises to 39 per cent. 
It is certainly an anti-inflationary measure, and one which 
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will bring in considerable revenue for the Malayan Govern- 
ment if high rubber prices continue. The present export 
tax provided the Government with $M102 million when the 
price of rubber was 140 Malay cents (3s. 4d.) a lb. ; at 
the same price, the new tax will reap $M364 million. This 
latter figure is almost equal to total estimated Government 
revenue from all sources for the current year. 


It is difficult to estimate what effect the new tax is likely 
to have on the rubber market. Prices have continued to rise 
this week, despite the announcement. Indeed on Thursday 
the London market closed at 5s. 103d. a lb, the highest 
since 1911. Although relief will be given to forward con- 
tracts already in force, uncertainty about the size of tax 
will probably discourage forward sales. The tax would seem 
to work well enough on a rising market, but if prices were to 
fall sharply the export tax being based on prices ruling 
three to six months earlier would have a much more serious 
incidence especially on smallholders. 


* * * 


What Price Tin? 


The price of tin this week has lost all reason. Ten 
days ago it passed the thousand pound a ton mark and soared 
upwards, closing on Tuesday at £1,282} a ton. On the 
same day, however, “ after hours ” transactions brought lower 
prices which were reflected in the official closing price of 
£1,2625 a ton on Wednesday. Rumours that the US Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation might again offer tin from 
its stocks and that the stockpile authorities were unwilling 
to buy at present high prices caused the market to slump 
badly on Thursday and the closing price was {110} lower 
at {1,152 a ton. 

American stockpile purchases are covered by contracts 
with the Netherlands and Belgium, but the contracts are 
believed to contain an escape clause allowing the United 
States to refuse to buy if the price exceeds $1.03 a Ib 
(£824 a ton). This escape clause has not yet been invoked. 
Earlier this year the Ministry of Supply refused to sign a 
contract with the United States, for America wanted to fix 
the price a few cents below the ruling market price. Thus 
the impact of virtually the whole of American commercial 
demand and a part of the European demand has fallen on 
sterling area supplies, and buying earlier this week had been 
heavy, especially in the East. The Ministry of Supply has 
announced that it would release no further tin from its stocks 
after this week, on the ground that British consumers should 
be able to cover their genuine needs from supplies in the 
country. 


Meanwhile the tin conference in Geneva is continuing, 
with all the energies of a Don Quixote, to combat a pros- 
pective surplus. Very little information has emerged about 
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last week submitted counter-proposals to the draft agree- 
ment. The latter calls for export quotas and buffer stocks. 
The American proposals followed closely the outline of the 
official draft, but proposed that the initial buffer stock should 
be in the region of 30,000 tons, which is much larger than 
that originally suggested. The United States’ main concern 
Is to see that tin production is not restricted until all defence 
requirements have been covered. 


* * * 


Concord in Sugar 


_ The stage is now set for the meeting of the inter- 
national sugar council in December to consider an 
international commodity agreement. The council should 
have discussed this subject some months ago, but it was 
postponed pending a settlement between Britain and the 
West Indies on the long-term contract starting in 1952. At 
the beginning of this year Britain offered a seven-year 
contract to buy 640,000 tons of sugar a year from the West 
Indies, at agreed prices, and a further 75,000 tons a year on 
special terms based on world prices. 


This offer was at first not accepted. More recently, 
however, New Zealand has guaranteed to buy 75,000 tons 
of sugar a year and this extra import has been allotted pro- 
portionately to Commonwealth exporters. The West Indies 
and British Guiana were thus offered a guaranteed market 
for a further 30,000 tons a year with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the supplementary purchases. Their total guaranteed 
market will now be 670,000 tons a year at agreed prices, 
with an additional 45,000 tons at world prices. The West 
Indies have accepted this new offer and the Commonwealth 
negotiations have been completed. 


This Commonwealth sugar contract will be incorporated 
into any commodity scheme that the international sugar 
council might decide to adopt. Part of Britain’s annual 
requirements has quite deliberately been left out of the 
Commonwealth contract so that it could be allocated to such 
outside exporters as Cuba and San Domingo. 


At the moment sugar supplies are acutely short. In 
March, Cuba was worried about the disposal of its surplus, 
and Britain, hoping for lower prices, refused to buy. The 
invasion of Korea brought with it a wave of panic buying 
by the American public and exporters’ stocks of sugar 
dwindled rapidly. Other countries joined in the rush and 
spot supplies of raw sugar are now virtually unobtainable. 
The new crop, however, will be available at the turn of the 
year and supplies are expected to be adequate to meet even 
the demand for hoarding. Production in 1950/51 is 
estimated by Messrs. C. Czarnikow Ltd. to increase by 
2,500,000 tons to 34 million tons; it will be the largest 
crop on record. Even so, no “burdensome surpluses ” 
should appear within the next twelve months, but if the 
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Ministry of Food is willing to pay the price, a larger sugar 
ration in Britain should be in prospect. 


* * ® 


Sterling Arrangements and E.P.U. 


The process of tidying up sterling arrangements with 
countries in the European Payments Union has been going 
on since July and is nearing completion. Arrangements 
for the gradual utilisation within EPU of Italian and French 
sterling balances, and for gradual repayment of Danish and 
Norwegian debts to Britain, have been in force for some 
time ; it is only in the last three weeks, however, that 
arrangements with the two latter countries have been finally 
written into new monetary agreements. Discuss.ons have 
also reached an advanced stage on the utilisation within 
EPU of Sweden’s sterling balance of £25 million and on 
the repayment of the Dutch debt of about {10 million to 
Britain. An agreement with Sweden may be announced 
within the next few days; it is likely to show that the 
tangled problem of how far Sweden’s balance did, and how 
far it did not, carry a revaluation guarantee in September, 
1949, has been surmounted by mutual goodwill. Other 
discussions are now in progress in Berne on the utilisation 
within EPU of Switzerland’s small sterling balance (it 
may, indeed, now be a debit). It is understood that here, too, 
the problems set by the revaluation guarantee have been 
finally settled. The tardy entry of Switzerland into EPU 
(which dates from November 1st) has led to a removal of 
British discrimination against tourism in Switzerland 
(represented by the ceiling of between {5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000 on British tourist expenditure) and to the 
automatic extension of British trade liberalisation measures 
to that country. From Berne the Treasury mission is likely 
to move on to Lisbon, where the whole of Portugal’s 
£80 million sterling balance is still only held back from 
entering the EPU clearings by informal agreement—and by 
the fact that the Portuguese are keeping their current 
external payments in healthy order. For the rest, formal 
arrangements on sterlmg payments were concluded some 
time ago with Western Germany, which was neither a sub- 
stantial net creditor nor net debtor of the sterling area at 
the outset of EPU, and similar arrangements are likely to 
be struck soon with Belgium, whose account with the sterling 
area by June 30th last was probably already slightly “in 
the red.” 

One of the most surprising features of this series of talks 
is that Denmark alone has so far joined the transferable 
account system as a result of them; Norway, Sweden, 
Helland and Italy already belong to the system and Britain 
has announced that any other member of EPU is at 
liberty to join it at any time. The continued abstention of 
such countries as France, Belgium, Switzerland and Western 
Germany from the transferable account club, however, is 
more a matter of form than of substance. It should be 
remembered that each of these countries has a pattern of 
bilateral agreements with the outside world not very dis- 
similar from that which the far-flung British missions in 
Europe are now methodically tidying up. Each of these 
countries has apparently to through a similar series 
of painstaking conferences with each other until their formal 
accession to the sterling transferable account system can be 
announced. 


* * * 
Inquest on Hot Money 


The inflow of foreign funds to London has now died 
down to a mere trickle—if indeed it has not come to a dead 
stop. It is quite impossible to make any estimate of the 
~ net inflow in October although reports from the Continent, 

which are of varying authenticity, all suggest that it was 
large. German traders, for instance, are reported to have 
bought more than £30 million forward sterling. Belgium’s 
forward sterling contracts are said to have exceeded {50 
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million. Estimates of American and Swiss purchases 9 
forward sterling are even bigger and may be even mor 
unreliable. ° 


Very little of this inflow of funds has been due to specu- 
lation pure and simple. The bulk of it represents forward 
covering by prospective overseas importers from the sterling 
area. There has been no converse evidence that sterlin; 
area importers have been delaying payments for purchase; 
from abroad; since the bulk of sterling area imports j; 
invoiced in sterling there would be little point in their doing 
so. Some British exporters, however, who have hitherto 
been in the habit of invoicing in sterling all goods sent t 
their foreign sales subsidiaries, have now changed to invoicin2 
in dollars—on the argument that if any capital loss is to 
be suffered through revaluation, they would rather, for tax 
purposes, take it here than abroad. Other firms in the 
same position continue invoicing in sterling but hay: 
obtained approval from the authorities to convert inward 
transfers at the current rate of exchange. Other feature; 
of the period of revaluation cumours have been some for- 
ward sales of sterling by overseas sellers to Britain (which 
have reduced the immediate inflow of foreign funds to this 
country) and a decline in the number of foreign bills in the 
London market. American importers in the past two year; 
had again come to use the bill on London to finance some 
of their imports from the sterling area, at times becaus: 
they wanted to be short of sterling, but primarily becaus: 
credit is cheaper here than in New York; they are now 
much more reluctant to owe sterling than heretofore. Yet 
another feature has been the sharp appreciation of security 
sterling which is now quoted $2.12 against $1.75 just after 
the switching regulations were relaxed. The premium on 
dollar securities had last week fallen to 74 per cent agains: 
more than 1§ per cent earlier this year, though in the |as: 
two days it has again risen to 10} per cent. 


*® x *® 


Austin’s Bumper Profits 


A threefold increase in the group profits of Austin 
Motor for the twelve months ended July 31, 1950, has 
exceeded the most optimistic estimates. Preliminary figure: 
reveal an expansion from £1,521,360 to £4,509,771, © 
which a further £473,198 exchange profit on devaluation 
is added. But if the results are fully up to expectation, the 
dividend, although higher, has disappointed some optimists. 
Shareholders’ participation in this high prosperity bears 
every sign of moderation and restraint. ‘They receive by 
way of ordinary dividend £340,316 against £256,355; 
equivalent to 524 per cent on the old capital against 4 
payment last year of 40 per cent. The issued capital was 
raised by a 50 per cent share bonus last year, and the actual 
dividend declared is 35 per cent. 


The higher profit attracts almost £2,500,000 in United 
Kingdom taxes against £837,200 last year, but even so the 
group retains over £1,500,000, excluding the exchange 
profit and £360,000 surplus taxation provisions no longet 
needed. The year has been so good that any disappointment 
about the dividend has been tempered. The §s. ordinary 
shares had been very firm in recent months, having risen 
from 19s. in March to nearly 30s. before the results were 
announced. A certain amount of profit taking, though 
happened to coincide with weaker markets, affected the price 
but little, and at 29s. xd the shares now yield six per cent. 

Last year the Austin group made 157,628 vehicles, 
one-quarter more than in 1948-49. If a 25 Per cent increas? 
in output can raise profits threefold, it is clear that the motor 
industry could achieve even greater economies if it were 10 4 
position to utilise its plant to the limit of capacity. Demands 


on steel output for defence needs, coupled with the defence 
demands on the vehicle industry itself, may stand in the way 
of greater benefits from higher output next year. 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 


Can 
cold air 


heat 
metal? 





y= when steel is made in a Bessemer converter. , 

A blast of cold air is forced through molten iron an 
raises the temperature by as much as four hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit. This burns out the impurities and changes the 
iron into steel. So high is the temperature produced in the 
converter that it would melt a garden roller like a lump of sugar. 


HOW hard can a 


hammer hit? 


Steam hammers used for 
forging steel can strike a blow 
of 100 tons but the workers 
operating them can make them 
tap a watch glass without 











_ A Fence around the 
Earth 


The amount of barbed wire for 
fencing made in Britain in 1949 
would go 1} times round the 
earth. A great deal of it goes to 
New Zealand. It helps to pay for 
the wool we need for clothes. 


In Skill and 
Enterprise 
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is serving you 
Do young steel men well 
travel far? 


Many young steel men and students are sent abroad each year by 
the industry under a regular exchange scheme. They go to France, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Holland, Germany and Sweden, and also as 
far as Australia. This scheme is just part of the industry’s training 
programme to extend general as well as technical knowledge. Pro- 
gress in British Steel depends on the skill, enterprise and knowledge 
of all who help to make it. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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A sensible policy for process steam—No. 22 


A place for 
the Automatic Pump 


BY SPIRAX 


It may seem almost out of place in the atmosphere of “ Tur 
Economist”, and in this series of short notes (which must 
necessarily take a rather broad sweep of their subject), to talk 
about a simple pump. 


But if we leave out the pump we leave out the answer to a 
problem which is found at many factories. 


It is often the case that the heat in low-pressure condensate j 
sacrificed because the expected cost of getting the hot water 
back to the boilers seems to outweigh the economy to be gained, 


On the basis of operating cost of standard of ; 
apparatus it might well be so in particular ma Pumping 


That is why we must mention the existence of a simple pump 
which is designed to meet such a situation. Because it is so very 
simple the pump is inexpensive to buy ; because it automatically 
starts when there is pumping to be done and stops when there 
isn’t, and because it needs nothing more than a very small amount 


. steam or compressed air for its operation, the pump is cheap 
o run. 


__ The pump is useful for many jobs ; but if for nothing else 
it deserves a place in these notes because it removes the main 
excuse for sacrificing the heat in low-pressure condensate. 


Correspondence to: Spirax Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
(Economist Enquiries), Cheltenham, Glos. 


NOTES ALREADY APPEARED: Jen. 14, “A sensible policy for process steam”; 
Jan. 28, “ Who controls your steam stores?” ; Feb. 11, “* Do you get full value from your 
steam?” ; Feb. 25, What steam costing will tell — "; Merch 11, “ Meter your steam 
to get the facts"; Merch 25, “Why have a 2"; April 8, “ Four pillars 
of process steam wisdom”; April 22, “ Process heat transfer decides plant earnings”; 
May 6, “ Resistant films ¢. process economy”; May 20, “ The air film handicap on 
output”; June 3, “ Removing the air film handicap’; June 17, “ Water film against 
process output”; July 1, “ Individual steam separation”; July 15, “ How are your 
steam traps chosen?” ; July 29, “ Better steam trapping, better output economy ” ; 
Aug. 12, “ The steam circulation system”; Aug. 26, “ Steam under control”; 
Sept. 16, “ Thermostatic control simplified’’; Sept. 23, “Intelligent use of ‘ waste, 
heat from steam”; 7, ** Flash steam on the agenda”; Oct. 28, “ Better con- 
densate return systems.” STILL TO APPEAR : Norv. 18 “Heat transfer summing 
up”; Dec. 2, “ The more you know about process steam”; Dee. 16, “ Two instruc: 
tional courses for steam executives ” ; Dee. 30, “ For advice on process steam problems.” 
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Molasses Price Rise 


The price of molasses to be shipped next year has been 
gxed by the Cuban Government at 20 cents a gallon, com- 
ared with less than 4 cents a gallon for the previous crop. 
Al] British industrial alcohol and a large proportion of 
American is produced by fermenting molasses, and a 
sharp rise in price of this essential industrial material is 
now inevitable. An acute shortage of alcohol has developed 
‘n the United States, for it is essential for the production of 
«vrene, one of the materials used to make synthetic rubber. 
Cuba is the only big exporter of molasses and can supply 
no more until March, after the next cane crop is crushed. 
American distillers are therefore competing for the limited 
stocks of molasses held by dealers in the United States. 
Supplies of ethyl alcohol to the plastics industry have been 
cut to meet the demands of the rubber plants, and some 
high cost alcohol has even been imported from Europe. 


Industrial consumption of alcohol has also been rising 
in Britain, but stocks of molasses are large enough to remove 
any danger that the distilleries might run short of raw 
materials before next season’s deliveries. The Cuban Govern- 
ment, instead of asking for tenders, has allocated the 1951 
crop among the chief consumers. Out of an estimated 
total of 290 million gallons, 120 million gallons is to be kept 
for Cuban use, §0 million gallons is to be sold to Britain, and 
the balance will go to the United States. The British alloca- 
tion meets only half the estimated requirement. Last year 
Britain bought 60 million gallons and drew heavily on stocks 
which will be exhausted by next March. Small supplies of 
molasses might be obtained elsewhere, but distilleries may 
be driven to use expensive beet molasses. The alternatives 
of grain and potatoes might also be considered if supplies 
become desperately scarce. 


The output of alcohol from distilleries will soon be 
supplemented by the output from new petroleum-based 
plant. By the second quarter of next year, the Grangemouth 
chemical plant of the British Petroleum Chemicals Company, 
which is jointly owned by Distillers and Anglo-Iranian, 
should be in full production. This plant is expected to 
supply a quarter of the country’s alcohol requirements. 
Consumption last year was about 28 million bulk gallons. 


* ; * * 


An Aluminium Shortage ? 


The Ministry of Supply, the sole importer of virgin 
aluminium, may have difficulty next year in buying enough 
metal to keep British fabricating plants working normally. 
Consumption of virgin aluminium last year was about 178,600 
tons. It had been running at a lower figure during the first 
half of 1950, but several fabricating plants are now reported 
to be working below capacity for lack of raw materials. One 
of these is the Northern Aluminium Company’s new rolling 
plant in Wales, which has a sheet producing capacity of 
50,000 tons a year. This plant, which is one of the largest 
of its kind in the world, could quickly be put into full opera- 
hon, but there is no prospect of finding adequate supplies 
to feed it. If the were to run this and other rolling 
Plants to capacity, it could handle 6,000 tons of sheet products 
@ month, 50 per cent more than its present rate of output. 


The bulk of British supplies of virgin aluminium come 
from Canada, where the Ministry of Supply has long-term 


contracts with the cers. Last year, 159,672 tons were 
imported from Canada and 5,710 tons from other countries, 
mainly France and Norway. Domestic production averages 
30,000 tons a year. Canadian imports this year will be about 
124,000 tons. When the Ministry of Supply negotiated for 
these in April, it considered British stocks too high and 
planned to reduce imports while they ran down. The posi- 
ton has altered considerably since then. Recently, American 
government agencies and American firms have been buying 
up all available supplies of aluminium in Canada and on the 
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Continent at prices far above those paid by the Ministry. 
They are also contracting with European producers for 
future supplies. The Ministry is, therefore, having trouble 
in finding producers able to accept orders for the early part 
of next year. To a limited extent supplies are supplemented 
by the use of secondary aluminium, mostly for castings. 
Production of secondary ingots during the first half of 1950 
was 42,314 tons. 


To conserve supplies, exports of virgin and secondary 
aluminium from this country have been stopped, but as they 
were largely token exports their retention will make little 
difference. Exports of fabricated aluminium are still per- 
mitted so long as their value is not less than £180 per ton. 
As American buyers are also anxious to buy fabricated 
aluminium, exports from this country to the United States 
rose from an average of 200 tons a month early in the year 
to 770 tons in July and reached nearly 780 tons in September. 


* x * 


Pottery Export Difficulties 


Alterations in New Zealand’s import regulations are 
worrying some sections of the British pottery industry. 
After next March, the more expensive china and earthenware 
may be imported freely, but individual applications will 
have to be made for licences to import cheaper pottery, 
mostly white or slightly decorated. If New Zealand pro- 
ducers can show that they could make comparable articles at 
a cost not more than a third above British prices, the 
licences will probably not be granted. About 30 firms are 
exporting the type of goods likely to be affected; they 
expect that their sales to New Zealand may be halved, and 
have no easy hopes of finding alternative markets. This 
pottery is decorated by trainees who are not sufficiently 
advanced to do more elaborate work. There is an established 
market for such pottery in Commonwealth countries, but it 
is the most obvious class of exports to be displaced by local 
production, as may soon be the case in New Zealand. 


Exports for the pottery industry as a whole are still rising. 
In the first nine months of this year they were valued at 
£10,410,501 compared with {9,221,730 in the same period 
last year. Not all sections of the industry find it easy to 
sell abroad. The highest quality china sells without effort 
in any country, and the volume of sales is limited only by 
a shortage of decorators. Pottery below this quality is 
meeting increasingly strong competition, either from local 
producers or from other exporting countries. The installa- 
tion of tunnel ovens, which must be kept in continuous 
production, has greatly expanded the capacity of the industry 
but its selling problems are increasing. 


There is a case for considering some measure of relief for 
those producers who are meeting difficulty in exporting their 
particular goods by allowing them to sell lower-grade deco- 
rated pottery on the home market. But producers of high 
quality china oppose any such scheme, on the ground that 
their exclusion from the home market should not be 
to the gain of other manufacturers. The Board of Trade 
has responded by tightening its control on the sale of 
export rejects on the home market. Retailers as well as 
wholesalers now have to keep records of the firm who 


British Insurance 


Next week’s issues of The Economist and of the Records 
and Statistics Supplement will include the Annual survey 


of the British Insurance Industry. This Survey, delayed 
by the printing dispute, provides a comprehensive study 
of all aspects of the business of the British offices and will 
include many new and improved features. 
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supplied them with the decorated goods, and a committee 
in industry scrutinises applications to send such pottery 
to the home market with a rather greater knowledge of them 
than the Board of Trade could possess. By this combination 
of book-keeping, equalised misery and self policing in 
industry, the needs of the export market are sustained. What 
— 7 original of the five towns, the “ Card,” have made 
of it 


* x * 


Britain and Rhodesian Tobacco 


Southern Rhodesia’s programme for increasing its 
tobacco output is p ing much more rapidly than 
British manufacturers thought possible. This year’s crop 
yielded 104.2 million Ib., the largest on record and 
22 million lb. more than in 1948-49. Next season, Southern 
Rhodesia hopes to harvest 120 million Ib. and in 1952 
140 million lb., a crop not originally thought possible until 
1954. British manufacturers have estimated that they could 
use only between 75 and 80 million lb. a year and they 
have accordingly signed a six-year contract with the 
Southern Rhodesian Tobacco Board, stipulating the 
quantities they will buy each year. In 19§1 their pu 
will amount to 75 million lb., against 67 million Ib. this year, 
and they will rise by § million lb. each year until 1954, 
when they will remain at 85 million Ib., falling to 80 million 
lb. in the following two years. In no one year may total 
British purchases exceed two-thirds of the crop. On the 
other hand, if consumption of flue-cured tobacco in Britain 
should fall by 20 per cent compared with 1948, British 
purchases may be reduced by 15 per cent. So far British 
consumption has declined by only 3 per cent. 

The quality of the Rhodesian crop has improved in recent 
years and this year’s leaf was considered the best since 1947. 
This improvement was also reflected in higher prices. The 
average price for this season’s crop was 37.67d. a lb., 
yielding a total income for growers of £16.5 million. The 
average price in 1949 was 31.87d. a Ib. and in 1948 
32.56d. 

Britain is by far Rhodesia’s largest customer for tobacco, 
taking approximately two-thirds of the crop. Australia is 
second and this year took nearly 7 per cent of the total. 
Other important markets are South Afiica, Egypt and 
Denmark. But until Rhodesia finds other outlets any 
expansion in its production is likely to be limited by the 
size of British purchases, and these have now been fixed 
for a period under the new agreement. 


* * ® 


Supplies of Cortisone 


The Ministry of Health is importing limited quantities 
of the new drug cortisone from the United States for research, 
and larger quantities may be imported soon for clinical trials. 
This is welcome news, for apart from a small supply brought 
in as a gift, no cortisone had previously been used in British 
hospitals. The Ministry has also placed an order for 200 
grammes of adrenocorticotropic hormone (ACTH). Research 
indicates that these two chemicals might prove important 
in treating several rheumatic conditions, asthma, and certain 
eye diseases; cortisone may also reduce the dangers of 
serious burns. Medical evidence is not yet conclusive, but 
if these drugs fulfil present expectations they are likely to 
prove the most important commercial development in the 
pharmaceutical industry since penicillin. They will increase 
by two the small number of drugs that can be kept in con- 
tinuous large-scale production because they are needed in 
quantity for the treatment of comparatively common 
conditions. 


Both of these new drugs are being produced from natural 


_ materials. ACTH is extracted from pig pituitaries and 
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cortisone is obtained by an elaborate 32-stage process us; 
ox bile as its starting material. No alternative raw Materials 
have yet been found. In this country the Ministry of Food 
has now arranged for the collection of pig pituitaries from the 
large bacon factories, and most of are going to Organon 
Ltd., who hold patents for the extraction process and who 
have just started production of ACTH on a commercial scale 
The cortisone synthesis is not covered by patents, but the 
rocess is so difficult and requires so large a plant that in 
act the Merck Company of America alone in the world 
produces cortisone. By raising the extraction rate from les; 
than 1 per cent to 80 per cent and by importing ox bile to 
supplement domestic supplies, this company expects to be 
able to meet demand from any part of the world by next year, 
The increased rate of extraction and the recovery of some of 
the most expensive reagents used in the process have brought 
the price down from $250 a gramme to $35 a gramme ; the 
price forecast for next year is $5 a gramme. 

No British firm has yet put forward plans for cortisone 
production by the method used by the Merck company ; 
research in this country has been directed, so far without 
success, towards making cortisone by a process of total 
synthesis. The efficiency and output of the method of partial 
synthesis has improved so rapidly that the commercial prob- 
lems of a process of total synthesis, should one be discovered, 
would be very great ; but success would mean enhanced busi- 
ness and prestige for the British pharmaceutical industry. 


* * x 


“Tanks” Deal and Dollars 


The American syndicate which took an option on 
600,000 Tanganyika Concessions ordinary shares last April 
(when the Treasury sold its holding of 1,667,961 Tanks 
shares to an Anglo-Belgian group) has now exercised it. 
This transaction is of particular interest, for it is the first 
important purchase since the war by an American investor 
of quoted sterling securities paid for in sterling at the official 
rate and not at the depressed security sterling rate. Should 
the American interests concerned decide to dispose of their 
shares at some later date, they will have the right to transfer 
the sterling proceeds into dollars at the official rate, but only 
up to the limit of the amount originally paid in sterling. 
But if the sale should yield a sterling profit above the pur- 
chase price, that portion will be transferable only at the 
security sterling rate and not at the official rate. Thus, 
the capital gain can only be withdrawn at a discount, although 
the original risk was undertaken at par. This may be taken 
as evidence of the bargaining strength of the British 
authorities, but the orlacitis raises at least some doubt about 
the encouragement of dollar investment to the sterling area. 


* x * 


Reports on Productivity 


- Among recent reports from the many British teams that 
have lately visited the United States in search of the secret 
of higher industrial productivity are studies of electric motor 
control gear, grey iron founding and packaging in American 
distribution. The teams examining electric motor gear and 
grey iron founding (that is the jobbing foundries specialising 
on short runs) found that in each industry the average output 
was higher in America than in Britain ; the grey ironfounders 
put it twice as high. The two reports give similar reasons 
for the difference ; other teams from other industries have 
already made it abundantly clear that American industry, 
though in general no more than the equal of British industry 
in technical advancement, is superior in organisation = 
the factory. These reports emphasise the skill with whic 
production is planned. 

American manufacturers in both industries have to some 
extent standardised what are usually regarded as nom 
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RHOKANA CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING OF THE MEMBERS of RHOKANA CORPORA- 
TION LIMITED will be HELD at the CHARTERED INSUR- 
ANCE INSTITUTE, 20, Aldermanbury, in the City of London, 
on the 28th day of NOVEMBER, 1950, at 12 noon. 


Extracts from the 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1950. 


Proceeds from the sale of metals during the year were £ 10,597,893, 
an increase of £1,108,240. 

Production Costs including Development Redemption, Deprecia- 
tion and Realisation and Outside Refining Charges have increased by 
£692,428 to £5,723,225 3 against this the stock of metals at cost has 
increased during the year by £488,336, whereas the previous year’s 
increase amounted to £284,788. Therefore the net increase in 
Operating Costs applicable to the year’s sales amounted to £488,880, 
and so the profit from the year’s operations has increased by 

619,360 to £5,363,004. Added to this figure is an amount of 

339,616 which arises mainly from the settlement of the costs claims 
on the Ministry of Supply relating to the war period as referred to 
in last year’s report and also from the settlement of a claim in respect 
of the sale of cobalt which has been outstanding since 1939. 

The profit carried to Profit and Loss Account amounts to 
£5,702,620, an increase of £958,976. 

Dividends received include a maiden dividend from Nchanga 
Consolidated Copper Mines Limited of £469,000 and dividends from 
Mufulira Copper Mines Limited amounting to £552,500. A com- 
parison of the dividends with those received last year is given later 
= my Report in the paragraph headed “ Mufulira Copper Mines 

ted.” 

The net —_ carried to the Appropriation Account is {6,687,165 
as compared with £5,425,175 last year, an increase of £1,261,990, 
- the Directors propose that the profit should be dealt with as 
‘ollows :— 

The balance on the Profit and Loss Ac- £ 

count for the year ended 30th June, 
1950, is 6,687,165 

Taxation on these profits, after crediting 

£23,084 in respect of adjustment on 
earlier years’ assessments, amounts to... 3,590,223 


Leaving a net available profit for the year of 3,096,942 
The balance brought forward from last 560,270 


Making a total of 3,657,212 
Against this the Directors have made ap- £ 
propriations as follows :— 
Preference Share Redemption Fund 
General Reserve 


Dividends on Preference Shares paid on 
31st December, 1949, and June, 
1950, after deduction of Income Tax 
amounted to 

Interim Dividend of 30% on the Ordinary 
and “A” Stock paid on 26th May, 1950, 
in respect of the year ended 30th June, 
1950, after deduction of Income Tax 
amounted to 

Final Dividend of 90° on the Ordinary 
and “A” Stock in respect of the year 
ended 30th June, 1950, is now recom- 
mended by the Directors and after de- 
duction of Income Tax will amount to... 

3,100,963 


Leaving a balance to be carried forward of £556,249 
COPPER PRODUCTION 
Details are given below of production during the years ended 
30th June, 1949, and 30th June, 1950 :— 
a 


ons 
64,864 
15,676 
80,540 


Een 


was an exceptional one for production in all depart- 


rd were hoisted from the Mine and milled 


| 
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To draw inspiration from one’s surroundings 
one must be able to see the wood despite the 
trees. Catesby Office Furnishings provide the 
answer for the business executive who seeks 
the unobtrusive efficiency of the perfect office 
designed by experts to serve his needs. For a 
complete new office or a single item we invite 
your enquiries to our Director of Contracts. 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are 
cordially invited. 


CATESBYS 


LIMITED 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 


Our only address. Telephone: Museum 7777 


ASK THE MAN 
WHO KNOWS 


Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia or New Zealand will tell you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade with those countries 
is the Bank of New South Wales — largest 
commercial bank there. 

You are invited to use our specialist services 


through your own bank. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


. output of molten copper from the Smelter 
: from the Refinery was also a record. 
view of the ing completion of the Electrolytic Refinery 
belonging to Rhodesia Copper Refineries Limited which is referred 
to elsewhere in the full almost the entire output of the Corpora- 
tion during the year ending 30th June, 1951, will be’in the form 
of electrolytic copper. 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2, 
ond 47 Berkeley Squore, W.! 
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(FHOORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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standard products. Grey ironfounders have in part met 


_ their particular difficulties by specialising in a limited range 


of castings. Their market is large enough for this, while 
the British market does not provide the same opportunities. 
The electric motor manufacturers have been helped by the 
general acceptance of the squirrel cage motor. Electricity 
regulations in Britain prevent its universal application here 
and British manufacturers therefore produce motors in a 
variety unknown in America. Some of these are sound 
export lines and should not, the team conclude, be dropped. 

Another aspect of American production planning is 
described by a specialist team sent to report solely on the 
function of packaging in American distribution. American 
manufacturers did not, the team found, consider the cost 
of the package without considering also the cost of filling 
it ; a more costly package might be chosen because it could 
be handled the more rapidly and therefore the more cheaply. 
In British factories this is an unusual approach. Many 
American techniques cannot be recommended to British 
manufacturers because of the strict allocation of the major 
packaging materials in Britain. But when allowance has been 
made in each of these three subjects for the limits of the 
British manufacturer’s market, the challenge to management 
remains. 


Shorter Notes 


Negotiations to raise further capital for Petrochemicals 
Ltd. have been concluded. The Finance Corporation for 
Industry has agreed to provide up to £2,350,000 in § per 
cent prior lien loan stock, 1953. 


* 

The Ministry of Food is in difficulties about chartering 
ships for the Black Sea to carry Russian coarse grains. The 
first offer of 40s. a ton brought no response from shippers 


and even 45s. a ton has proved unattractive. Shipowners 
are thinking rather in terms of 55s. a ton. 


* 


The Capital Issues Committee has given permission 
for the British Aluminium Company to raise nearly 
£3,500,000 of new capital. Two million new ordinary shares 
are to be offered to ordinary stockholders on the basis of two 
new shares for every £3 of existing stock held ; the issue 
price of 34s. per share (of which 20s. will be payable on 
application) compared with a market price of 42s. 3d. for 
existing £1 stock units at the time of the announcement of 
the issue. 


x 


One million ordinary shares of §s. each of Manfield and 
Sons, the well-known boot and shoe makers and retailers, 
are to be offered for sale to the public next Tuesday at 20s. 
per share. These shares, which represent some 40 per cent 
of the total share capital of the company, are being marketed 
in order to meet death duty payments. 


* 


The cocoa market reo in London on November rst, 
and trade has been quiet. The Ministry of Food is still 
selling supplies from its stocks at 220s. a cwt, a price sub- 
stantially below the “ world” price of 272s. a cwt. So long 
as manufacturers can get all they want from the Ministry 
at the lower price, there is little purpose paying the higher 
market price. 

* 


The British cheese ration is to be s by supplies 
from the United States. The Ministry of Food has pur- 
chased a sizeable quantity of surplus American cheddar at 
14 cents (1s.) a lb. The cheese is said to be “ very ripe” 
and may challenge the British palate. But the Ministry will 
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» 1950 
have the satisfaction of being able to sell it at the controlled 
price without the need for any subsidy from the T 
The Dutch Government has objected to what it regard; 4, 
an act of dumping by the United States. Dutch cheese_ 
of milder character—is selling in London at nearer 6s. a {h, 
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SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 346 securities appears weekly in the Recor; 
and Statistics Supplement. 


|... tain) S 
Year 1950 || i|, Price, | Price, | Yield, Yield 
- | Name of Security Nov. L'Nov. 8) Nov. 8 Noy & 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 8), } 1950 | 1950 | 1950 1950" 
Hi Low |) i | 
























! RITISH FUNDS 
10127 | 1003 ||War Bonds 2 % Aug. 1, 1949-5 10058 imoog | * li 35 
102" | 101% | War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1951-53) 101f | 101% | 0 14 2 1 18 


102% | 100% ||War Bonds 25% Mar. 1, 1952-54! 1029 met) “ss 


ie & d.1f 5 ¢ 


o 
- 
~ 
wn 
a 


















, 012 1] 

102} | 100 |\Exch. Stk. 24% Feb. 15, 1955..|} 024 | 1023 -}013 5/14, /! 
103% | 100} ||War Bds. 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56! 103% | 103,{| 0 11 9 ay 
| 
103 | 101 |/Funding 23% June 15, 1952-57) 1035 | 1024 : : 513 ; ae 
104, , 102 _|iNat. Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58./] 104% (1044 : ° | : 2 te 
104 % | 1019  ||War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59. 1045 | 104 {| 9 16 2S 

; | 

101 | 96% |\Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1 1014 (1004 ee si3 eh 
100} | 974 [Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61) 993 | 9984) } 3 }/ 21 Me 
1149/3 21 
100 | 95 |fPunding 3% Aprit 15, 1959-69.) 998 | 9944/1 13453 7 it 
100% | 994 ||Funding 3% Aug. 1, 1966-68...) ... | 100 {|} 3 1/3 9 
109; | 104% |\Punding 4% May 1, 1960-90.../| 108 | 1o7#{| 7 46 $|3 1 
99 | 94} ||Sav. Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70] 99g | 994| } 5 5/3 2 of 
% | 91h Sav. Bonds 25% May 1, 1964-67] 964 | 9544] F1¢ $2 ir it 
1105 | 1068 |\Vict. Bonds 4% Sept. 1, 1920-76] 1108 | lo | 1 9 3/33 7 
95 | 91} |Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75] 984 | su{i tis $13 $ 
1054 | 100 4% (after Feb. 1, 1957)| 1049 | 1044 | 1 12 5/39 & 
91 v. 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961). 984/119 3: 311 6f 
al cI reas Stk-24% (afterApe.t,1 Hg 7 117 7\3 8 6f 
reas Stk. 3% (afterApr | 8% 118 2}3 9 6f 
106 | 99 |fTreas.stx.3)% June]5,1977-80.|) 106 | 1044 a BES 
4 
MH | 962 |iRedemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1906-96 |} 90g | 9324/1 18 9/5 § 1 
91 90 arLa. (after Dec. 1, 1952))) 96 §xd xd) 119 11/312 Th 
mat 68) 243 omantsonaanil 4% | 7 1 232 
903 | 92h ah paipsnsaityn oy | of) i iS 3/33 a 
1 15 10 | é 
984 | OM |Brit.El.3%Gtd.Mar.15,1974-77) 97 | 97% 11s 1/333 
: 114 2 é 
99 Brit. E1.34%Gtd.Nov.15,1976-79}|1043xd)104.8 { | } M6)35 
5h | S6t [Brit Tye s%Ged July ove] sep | Oh Hii 636 i 
I 1/115 e 
ell 92) | Brit. Tpt.3%Gtd.Apr.1,1968-75) 96h | 98 lates els 3ue 

85} |Brit.GasGtd. 3% May1,1990-95| 96 | 9344!) 17 $ 3 













4 To eariest date. (J) To latest date. Flat yield. (g) Assuming redemption 
1957. (4) Flat yield given above. I —ae 1952 net redemption yield 
£3 15 8, gross {5 7 0. * Assumed average 14 years 4 months. 


Price, Price, | Yield, 
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uy 95 | | yi Australia 5 wi | § So 
Australia 1965-69... .. 

a. ! Soho oe 1958-57..| 2014 | 102 2 8 101 
8% 64 | 60 ¢| 20 a Anglo-American Corp. 10/-.| ™& | 7% 4 1 4 
| 56 | _5 @| 25 6 \Angto-Iranian Oil, /1....... | 6hxd 6 hxd'4 18 0 
78/3 | 67/9, 10 | 5 a |Assoc. Electrical, Ord. {1...| 76/6 76/6 5 18 5 
81/- | 71/6 | 15 b| Tha \Assoc. Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk.{1 83/-xd 83/-xd5 8 & 
79/108) 17, | | 35 ¢ |Austin Motor, Ord. Stk. 5/-..| 29/6 6 6 210 
14/- | 66/- | 7 6| (7 @ Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ 41. .| 73/- 71/6 3 18 $ 
145/- '129/- | t19 6| 15 @ |Bass Ratcliff, Ord. f1...... 41/3 140/74 3 8 St 
98/- | 87/44, 12 6) 8 @ |Briti yeen One ti. 91/- | 91/- il 
‘ 3 | Sth 5 6| de Ord. £1........ 39/9xd, 40/-xd\3 15 0 
14 16/6; 54) 15 6 Distillers Co, Ord. 4j-..... 19/6 | 19/6 4 2 5 
| 28/9, 8c) Be Long, Ord. {1..... 31/9 | 32/- 5 0 0 
67/- | 59/-| Ic) IS ¢ Rubber, Ord. {1° 64/3 64/- 415 9 
4/3 39/6, 756) Sa Ind., Ord. Stk. fi) 42/6 | 42/9 413 7 
11/3 | 95/- | 18}b| l3he Tobacco, {1....... 108/9 /106/10)5 19 9 

41/6 | 29/73) lOc) Sa ton, Stk. {1.| 40/6 | 40/- 5 ° 
4/6 | 38 loc) We nilever, Ord. {1...| 43/9 | 43/9 411 : 
-~| 51/9} Ie} We rick, Ord. Stk. {1.) 58/9 | 58/9 5 2 
82/9 | 69/6 | 15 a, 45 6 Spencer (“A”) 5/-..| 80/6 | 80/6 314 6 
“4/- | 33/3; Tha) 11h6 nson, Ord. Stk. 10/-| 42/- | 41- 6 Lh 
g/6 | 41/- | 8 2| 4,8 6B. &.0, Det Stk {1....... a6 | soe 415 t 
€ e DEED co svencens 

3 « 6 Ord. Stk.fi) 62/6 | 65/- 2 6 
56/7 $0/- ¢ if Def. {1..| 54/6 | 54/6 /4 il : 
1 hee a t., Ord. Stk. {1...|128/- 27/6 5 18 6 
3 iH a; 16 Newall, Ord Stk. £ 85/6 | 85/- 3 = . 
4, /-| Bel Be Castle Ord. Stk. {1...| 34/- | 4/6 412 0 

48/44) 41/9 | 27§5| 15 @ |Woolworth (F. W.), o 43/6 | 42/6 4 


f 


year. (4) Int. paid half-yearly. (f) To latest 
tax. (m) Yield basis 35%. 
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ONE calculator 
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Behind the design and construction by 


INOUSTRY PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Newton Chambers of ladles to hold 100 tons The NEW FRIDEN fully automatic calculator produces 
perfect answers to every type of figure-work problem, 
i < i in every type of business. Ask for a demonstration today. 

and more of molten steel lies a skill which 


has accumulated over 157 years. Experience F R i D E IN 


CALCULATING MACHINE 


has been passed down generation by 


generation within the stable Thorncliffe ) 

community, which accounts in large a 
measure for the unremitting quality found (e} . 
in everything Newton Chambers produce. ; | 


(CALCULATORS) LTD. 


Newton Chambers 7 & 8, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


& COMPANY LIMITED OF THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD Phone: CENtral 3611! 
IRONFOUNDERS - ENGINEERS - CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS Sales and Service throughout the British Isles 
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FOR YOUR 


INVESTMENT 
PORTFOLIO 


Tue investments offered by the 
Co-operative Permanent Building 
Society are of immediate interest to 
private investors and their financial 
advisers. : 


Individual investors may invest up to 
£5,000 maximum which earns 2}% per 
annum with income tax paid by the 
Society. 


Capital never fluctuates in value, and is 
solidly secured by first mortgages on 
private houses throughout the country. 
The Society’s Funds are in excess of 
£60,000,000. 

Detailed literature and a copy of the 
latest balance sheet will gladly be sent on 
request to the Co-operative Permanent 
Building Society, New Oxford House, 
London, W.C.1. Telephone: Holborn 
2302, or City Office: 163 Moorgate, 
E.C.2._ Telephone: Monarch 3556/7 


ESTABLISHED 1884 
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For 
complete 


Insurance Service 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Tn. oy 


North John St., Lombard St., 


LIVERPOOL - Head Ofices ~- LONDON 
Branches & Agencies throughout the World. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


(incorporated in Canada in \817 with Limited Liability.) 
Financial Agents of the Government of Canada in London 
CAPITAL eee eee eee eee eee eee $36,000,009 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS... oe $49,155,000 
ASSETS IN EXCESS OF... ee on ees _: $2,000,000,009 


Huntly R. Drummond, Esq., Honorary President. 
B. C. Gardner, Esq., M.C., President. 
Major-General The Hon. S. C. Mewburn, C.M.G.., C. F. Sise, Esq., Vice-Presidents 
Gordon R. Bali, Esq., General Manager 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Over 540 branches in Canada covering every province, 
and in New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
Lendon Offices: 47 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2. A. D. Harper, Manager 
9 Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall, $.W.1. T. E. Roberts, Manager. 
The Bank undertakes genera! banking business and with its numerous branches 
offers special facilities in Canada and the United States 





BANQUE ZILKHA 


S.A.E. 
CAIRO—ALEXANDRIA 
Egypt 


* 
A Merchant Banking House identified 


with the Near East through half a 


century of active service and experience. 


* 
Associated Banks : 
BANQUE ZILKHA, S.A.L. | 
BEYROUTH (Lebanon) — DAMASCUS (Syria) 


K. A. ZILKHA, Maison de Banque 
BAGHDAD (Jraq) 


Com, Reg. Cairo No, 47926 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


RONEO LIMITED 


DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS CONTINUES TO GROW 
_ RECORD SALES FIGURES 
EXPORTS MAINTAINED IN FACE OF SEVERE COMPETITION 


SIR GREVILLE S. MAGINNESS ON NEED FOR 
GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Roneo Limited was held on October 31, 
1950, at the Holborn Restaurant, London, 


Cl, 

"Sr Greville S. Maginness, chairman of 
the company, who presided, said: —Once 
again we meet to render an account of our 
stewardship and to place before stockholders 
the results of our operations for the past 
year. The accounts have been in your hands 
for the requisite statutory period and I 
assume, therefore, that you will agree to 
take them as read. (Agreed.) 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The net profit after providing £352,793 
for taxation and £112,382 for depreciation 
and amounts written-off was £182,405, out 
of which it is proposed to transfer to Plant 
Replacement Reserve the sum of £80,000— 
bringing the total reserve under this heading 
to £200,000—and to general reserve £30,000, 
raising this figure in the balance-sheet to 
£250,000. 

Dividends on the 6 per cent. and 10 per 
cent. preference stocks, less tax, amounting 
to £11,781 for the year ended June 30, 1950, 
and an interim dividend of 5 per cent., less 
tax, On the ordinary stock amounting to 
£11,303 have been paid. It is now recom- 
mended that a final dividend of 10 per cent., 
less tax, be paid on the ordinary stock, which 
will absorb £22,607, making a total dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 15 per cent., less tax. 

After payment of these dividends the 
amount to be carried forward to next year 
will be £213,487, compared with £186,773 
brought in from the previous year. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


Your board have given very careful con- 
sideration to the question of the rate of 
dividend recommended for the year. 

The trading results coupled with the strong 
financial position of your bus'ness might well 
have justified the payment of something more 
on the ordinary stock than 15 per cent., less 
lax, for the year, but the company has 
augned itself with others in pursuing a policy 
of restraint whilst the wage-freeze continued. 

If conditions should change your board will 
review the position in the light of all the 
circumstances ruling at the time the matter 
1S under consideration. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


The net liquid assets as at June 30th last 
amounted to £1,385,302, compared with 
£1;174,751 on the same date last year—an 
increase of £210,551. 


RESERVES 


Exclud'ng taxasion the company’s reserves 
balance carried forward on profit and loss 
account amount to £673,487, or slightly more 
than the total issued capital. The inherent 


Strength of the i 
mine. company requires no 


TRADING 


I am pleased to report that the demand 
- ‘the products of the company continues 
‘0 grow. In fact, our sales both in value and 


reached a record in the history of the com- 
pany to date. This is just as well, as costs 
have risen and continue to rise. The slight 
improvement in net profit is due to larger 
turnover, greater efficiency in our manufac- 
turing operations, and improved sales 
methods. 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


More people are becoming conscious of 
the advantage of installing modern and effi- 
cient equipment, although there is still a very 
b.g field to be covered in this direction. It 
is one of our jobs to develop new lines which 
will appeal to the progressive user who is 
convinced that both works and office equip- 
ment must be really up to date and the 
best available if modern standards of com- 
fort and efficiency are to be attained. Fol- 
lowing the introduction of the high quality 
unit style desks and tables known as “U” 
series, we have added to this range cupboards, 
wardrobes, book-cases, telephone tables, etc., 
all of which are constructed on the unit 
principle and built upon the same artistic 
lines. Unfortunately, however, our sales of 
these and other lines of steel equipment con- 
tinue to be limited by the scarcity of steel 
sheets, which still persists. 


MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 


This section of our business continues to 
develop satisfactorily. Since we last met we 
have added to our range of duplicating 
machines a policy model which has the same 
basic principles as the Roneo “500” and it 
has already met with a most encouraging 
reception owing to its Outstanding advan- 
tages. We have also introduced to the busi- 
ness world our electronic stencil system, 
which has created widespread interest. By 
enabling stencils to be prepared at a reason- 
able charge and without the additional ex- 
pense of positives and negatives, both the 
scope and the potential use of our duplicators 
are considerably increased. Another exclu- 
sive Roneo achievement is the supply of 
teleroll stencils for use on the teleprinter. 

The review of the machine side of our 
business would not be complete without 
reference to the new improved insurance 
machine introduced last year by Roneo- 
Neopost Limited—one of our subsidiary 
companies. This machine eliminates com- 
pletely any loss in the handling of sums of 
money and negotiable stamps, and ensures 
a much speedier operation of stamping cards 
thereby releasing labour for other duties. In 
short, the use of this. machine provides 
security, convenience and saving of time. 

All these new lines are the result of inten- 
sive and unceasing efforts in development 
work, the cost of which is considerable but 
which is, of course, inevitable if the com- 
pany is to maintain and improve its position 
in the manufacture and sale of its wide range 
of office equipment. 


EXPORTS 


I drew attention in my speech last year 
to the growth of competition in export 
markets. Events have certainly just fied my 
note of warning. Even with the advantage 
of devaluation of the pound we were only 


m volume during the year under review just able to maintain the same level of exports 
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compared with the previous twelve months. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that in 
addition to the growth of local manufacture 
in many countries we have to meet prohi- 
bitions, restrictions, or quotas in no less than 
25 of our established foreign markets, but as 
we had continuously increased our export 
business to a substantial extent each year 
since 1946 it is, in all the circumstances, no 
small achievement to have maintained our 
position last year. I would, however, again 
point out that competition is likely to become 
more severe, especially from countries whose 
wage standards and living conditions are 
much lower than those which exist in this 
country. On the other hand, there is a due 
appreciation on the part of foreign buyers 
of the very high standards of design, quality 
and finish of Roneo products, and provided 
that our costs of manufacture are not unduly 
raised—due to circumstances beyond our 
control—these assets should be of consider- 
able help to us once the trade barriers to 
which I have referred have been removed. 


NATIONAL SITUATION 


In presenting this report I may perhaps 
be permitted to express my view about the 
general situation in the country for it is upon 
its welfare that not only our own industry, 
but every industry, and, indeed, every citizen 
depends. 

The fundamental fact in the national situ- 
ation is that, through our having had to 
realise our overseas investments to help io 
pay for the war before the U.S.A. ente:ed 
it, Our net income from these investments, 
which used to pay for some 20 per cent. of 
our imports, is now hardly sufficient to pay 
for 3 per cent. 

It is, therefore, only by our producing 
more goods and services at competitive 
prices and by finding markets for them 
Overseas that we can fill the gap and so enable 
us to pay for the food and raw materials 
which are vital to our existence as a nation. 

When we met last November the new 
feature in our industrial situation was the 
devaluation of the £ sterling which had 
taken place in September of that year and 
which had increased the necessity for our 
expanding our exports and finding markets 
for them in hard currency countries. At 
that time I expressed the view that there was 
an urgent need for a substantial reduction in 
the heavy burden of taxation if the people 
of this country were to be given the neces- 
sary imcentive to secure the _ increased 
production for the expansion of our export 
trade. 

On the present occasion the outstanding 
new feature in the naticnal situation is that 
the Government, with the full approval of 
all thinking sections of the community, has 
decided on an armaments programme which 
over the next three years will bring our 
Defence expenditure up to an average of 
£1,100 million a year, representing an 
average annual increase cf some £300 million. 

Whatever help the U.S.A. may provide 
towards meeting that £300 million a year, 
it is only prudent to assume that the larger 
portion, of it will have to be met from our 
own resources, and in view of the present 
high rate-of taxation, the financing of that 
additional expenditure presents a national 
problem of the first magnitude. Here the 
fundamental fact is that taxation, which 
before the last war used to absorb 25 per 
cent. of our entire national income, nox 
amounts to some £4,000 million a year an 
absorbs 40 per cent. of our entire national 
income. 

An examination of the two major items 
from which that £4,000 million come shows 
that some £1,500 million (37$ per cent) 
come from income tax and surtax, and that 
£1,000 million (25 per cent.) from the duties 
on drink and tobacco—seme £600 million 
come from tobacco and £400 million fron 
drink. There is clearly a point when anv 
increase in these duties will defeat its own 
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object and, indeed, one is tempted to wonder 
what would happen to our National Budget 
if everyone decided to stop smoking and 
drinking! 

As far as income tax amd surtax are 
concerned there are many who think that it 
is possible to meet increased Defence ex- 
penditure by raising the tax of those who pay 
on the higher income brackets. It is not, 
think, generally recognised that the number 
of those who have a gross income of £2,000 
a year or over is only some 1 per cent. of the 
income tax paying public and that the rate of 
tax they already pay is so high that if the 
Exchequer were to take all that is left to them 
after they have paid their tax and left them 
with no income at all—an unthinkable pro- 
position—all that the Exchequer would get 
would be some £450 million. We have long 
since passed the days when it was possible 
to accumulate large fortunes in this country 
and it is easy to foresee a time coming when 
there will be no large estates from which the 
Exchequer can secure death duties and upon 
which it at present so largely depends for 
some £200 million of its total revenue. The 
facts are that since the war we have been 
carrying on with a rate of taxation almost as 
high as during the war. It has left us with 
no margin for eventualities, and, in my 
view, the only way of meeting the additional 
Defence expenditure without serious detri- 
ment to the economic life of the country is 
for the Government to reduce public ex- 
penditure on items other than Defence. I 
know how unpopular that process is, but the 
fact remains that our present position arises 
from our having compressed into a few years 
since the war far-reaching reforms, each of 
which it might be possible to justify on its 
own but which all taken together have 
placed on the country a heavier burden than 
it can bear. 

In addition to the Exchequer expenditure 
of £4,000 million there is also the Local 
Authorities’ expenditure cf some £300 
million and the present position is that 
subsidies and social services in all their 
various forms absorb some £1,800 million, 
which represents more than 40 per cent. of 
our total national and local expenditure. 

The result has been that with subsidies 
and social service benefits on the one hand 
and heavy taxation on the other to pay for 
them, there has been brought about a dis- 
torted sense of the value of money and it is 
little wonder if our wage problems have 
become more than ever complicated. 

If I am asked where Government expendi- 
ture should be reduced I can only say, as I 
did last year, that that expenditure is the 
result of naticnal policy laid down by 
Parliament and that it is Parliament which 
is charged with that responsibilitv. Our duty 
as industrialists is to do everything possible 
within our power to produce and sell our 
goods at competitive prices in the world’s 
markets, and equally in my view it is the 
duty of our political leaders to create the 
conditions in which the natural energy and 
resourcefulness of our people can have the 
freest and fullest scope. 

We must also remember that Marshall 
Ati, which is due to end in 1952, provides 
us today in dollars with some £300 million a 
year and it seems clear to me that little 
progress will be made in bringing this country 
to a positicn when it can again stand on its 
own feet until the Government has authori- 
tatively confronted the nation with the facts 
which will demonstrate to everyone the 
necessity for sacrifices and until thev have 
also set on foot a serious review of all items 
of public expenditure. 

In cenclusion, I should like orce more to 
pay tribute to all those members of the 
Roneo Organisation who—by their loyal and 
devoted services to the company—have made 
their contribution to the successful results of 
the past year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


FRAS. HINDE AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


(Silk and Textile Manufacturers, Dyers and 
Finishers) 


EXPORT DEMAND INCREASING 


CAPT. W. M. H. POLLEN’S 
STATEMENT 


The twenty-sixth annual general mecting 
of Fras. Hinde and Sons, Limited, was held 
on November 8th at St. Mary’s Silk Mills, 
Norwich, the chairman of the company, — 
W. M. Hungertord Pollen, M.C., J.P. 
presiding. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which was issued with the report 
and accounts for the year to June 30, 1950: 


During the past year, our turnover has 
increased by 15 per cent.; though part of 
this increase is due to the greater number 
of looms now working, much of it must be 
credited to greater efficiency. demand 
from our export customers, especially for 
pure silk, continues to increase, and some 
sections of our home trade call for greater 
production, which more than balances the 
the decrease in others. Orders on our books 
will keep us in full production for many 
months ahead, and the imcrease in plant 
already referred to has been fully justified. 


Such results could not be obtained without 
the good will and co-operation of all those 
who work for the company, whether in 
offices, on the floor of the weaving sheds, or 
in the repair shops ; and it would be wrong, 
in allotting credit, to make any difference 
between them. I think it can be said truth- 
fully that all those employed by the company 
have its interests at heart, and are happy to 


be associated with one of the oldest names in 
Norwich. 


LARGER TRADING PROFIT 


The trading profit has exceeded that of last 
year owing to our increased production and 
sales. Provisions for income tax and profits 
tax amount to £46,000 after allowing for an 
Overprovision in previous years, and we have 
transferred to our reserve for future taxation 
£19,500, being the net benefits of initial 
allowances since their inception; these 
allowances we regard merely as a deferment 
of taxation. Bearing in mind the restrictions 
on dividend payments, which we have 
accepted, we recommend the payment of 25 

cent. on the ordinary shares as previously. 
uring the past few years we have been able 
to place various amounts to reserve which 
have established the company in its present 
strong financial position. We consider it 
prudent to continue this policy by trans- 
ferring £30,000 to general reserve from the 
current year’s trading surplus. We fully 
realise that a larger distribution could be 
made to the shareholders, and hope that a 
time may soon come when some form of in- 
creased distribution will be possible. 


In the balance sheet you will have noticed 
the increased value of our fixed assets. This 
represents the extensions at our Mile Cross 
factory and the new plant and machinery 
installed at St. Mary’s. When we reach a 
settlement with the War Damage Com- 
missioners, which we hope will not be delayed 
too long, we shall know how much of the 
costs of reconstruction will have to be borne 
by the company in excess of the amount 
received from the Commissioners. Since the 
end of the year we have had a settlement of 
our claim in res of the plant and 
machinery des in 1942. The increased 
value of our stock is due to the necessity of 


clothing the larger number of looms recently 
installed. 


THE ECONOMIST, November i1, 1959 


ALLOCATION OF INCOME 


As a matter of general interest, the fo 
ing figures based on the year’s he i 
given: Of each 20s. received by the company 
on account of sales, manufacturing expense, 
take 14s, selling expenses 11d., administration 
Is. 1d, making a total of 16s. From the 
remaining 4s. taxdtion takes 1s. 11d, depre- 
ciation 7d., net dividends 6d., leaving };, ;, 
put to reserve. So 

With regard to the future, it is foolish to 
prophesy. The outlook changes from day t 
day as the shadow of war becomes darke; 
or lighter. The disturbance in the Far East 
has already caused a sharp rise in the price 
of raw silk. The nature of the goods on ou; 
order books shows some important changes 
and —_ more are expected. Thanks to th: 
policy spreading our risks, it is probabil: 
that we shall continue production at our 
maximum rate, and we are fortunate in being 
able to take a very important part in the 
rearmament programme. 

During the year Mr J. M. H. Pollen wa; 
appointed to the board, and we shall b: 
asking you for your confirmation of this 
appointment at the annual general meeting 

¢ report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed dividend wa; 
approved. 

¢ retiring directors, Capt. W. M. 
Hungerford Pollen and Mr J. M. H. Pollen, 
were re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs. Price Waterhouse and Co., 
was fixed. 

The proceedings terminated with a cordia! 
1 of thanks to the chairman, directors and 
staff. 

At am extra-ordinary general meeting 
following the annual general meeting 
special resolution was passed adopting new 
articles of association in substitution for the 
company’s existing articles. 


ANGLO-DUTCH 
PLANTATIONS OF JAVA, 
LIMITED 


RUBBER POSITION SATISFACTORY 


The 40th annual meeting of this Company 
was held on October 31st in London. 


Mr G. C. Denham, C.LE., C.B.E. (deputy 
chairman), gremeed in the absence in Java 
of Mr W. H. Daukes, the chairman. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement : — 

The estates gross profit amounted 
F.7,892,824. The chief contributors to this 
total were tea—with a profit of F.3,500,000 ; 
and = rubber—with rather more than 
F.2,500,000. Tapioca, with a profit of over 
F.1,250,000, gave also substantial help, but, 
on the other hand, sisal showed 2 loss 0 
F.882,000, so that the profit from Sukamandi 
as a whole was only a small one. 

The total tea crop, 4,842,499 Ib., was pro- 
duced at a cost of 1s. 11d. per pound and sold 
at 3s. per pound. The crop was a disappoint- 
ing one ; there is no doubt that the severe 
cutting back after such prolonged neglect 
caused a greater shock to the bushes than 
had been anticipated, and in consequence 7 
longer time was required for them to recover 
their productivity. For 1950 the estimated 
crop is 6,500,000 Ib. 

The total rubber crop amounted © 
18,466,168 Ib. ; the “all-in” cost price Was 
9d. and the net selling price 11d. per pound 
The output for 1950 is estimated at 21,000,000 
lb. and in June last the crop amounted (9 
2,116,000 Ib., the fir:t time in the history ° 
the company that the two-millionth mark has 
been reached in a single month. [t cm 
safely be said that the rubber position 's 4 
satisfactory one. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS 
MR. C. J. BAND’S SPEECH 


forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of & Standard Motor Company, Limited, 
was held on October 31st at Coventry, Mr 
C. J. Band (chairman of the company) 
presiding. ; 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The turnover, trading profit and net 
profit have exceeded anything achieved before 
in the history of the company and I think 
you will agree that, when the many difficul- 
ties facing all manufacturers are taken into 
consideration, the results achieved reflect 
the greatest credit upon all concerned in the 
management of the company’s affairs. 


The balance from trading account has in- 
creased by more than a quarter million 
s. The depreciation and amortisation 
charges together amount to nearly 1} million 
pounds. In passing, I may say that the tool- 
ing charges incurred to date for the Vanguard 
car have now mainly been written off against 
profits. 

Taxation, after making the necessary 
adjustment on the taxation equalisation 
(initial allowances) reserve, about which I 
have spoken at previous meetings, shows a 
charge of £780,000, representing no less than 
57} per cent. of the company’s profit before 
taxation, This figure of taxation is more than 
three times the net sum proposed to be dis- 
tributed to stockholders. I might also 
mention that no less a sum than £519,000 
was paid by the company to the revenue 
during the year under review, in respect of 
income tax which we are required to deduct 
from our employees’ wages and salaries. 
Taxation of this nature, whether direct or 
otherwise, ultimately represents a part of the 
cost of national production, and is reflected in 
the prices which must be charged to over- 
seas markets, irrespective of the products. 


The directors see no reason why  stock- 
holders should be prevented from sharing in 
the company’s increased expansion and 
prosperity. Stockholders have provided 
almost 4 million pounds of extra capital since 
the war, without which the company’s expan- 
sion could not have taken place. They are 
entitled to a fair return upon the money they 
have invested, and the recommendation of 
the directors is that the dividend be increased 
from 25 per cent. to 30 per cent., represent- 
ing about 5} per cert. on the value of the net 
assets as shown in the balance-sheet now 
before you. I should like to remind stock- 
holders that a 35 per cent. dividend was paid 
by the company in 1946, 

I am aware that certain stockholders hoped 
that the dividend recommended would be 
somewhat higher, and I gather that there may 
have been some wishful thinking on the Stock 

2 In arriving at their decision, the 
directors had many matters to consider and 
perhaps the predominating factor was that 
So long as they have the confidence of the 
overy hing majority of stockholders, they 
consider it is their duty to safeguard the 
future of the company and to go on building 
Up its resources so that its future is assured. 


T have purposely not spoken of the future 
Prospects of the company. I am going to ask 
Sir John Black to second my proposition. He 
18 much more competent to speak about these 
hats than T am, and I feel sure that he will 

ve something to say not only about the 
eae during the last year, but his plans 
or the future. Sir John’s initiative and fore- 
nee have been proved and are still un- 

nded. With his energy and drive I am 
Convinced that still greater achievements will 
be made by the company. 


SIR JOHN BLACK’S SPEECH 
REVIEW OF PRODUCTION 


Sir John Black (Deputy Chairman and 
Managing Director) in the course of his 
speech, said: I wish to review our production 
over the past year, and also give you an indi- 
cation of our plans for the future. Since we 
last met, over 1} million pounds have been 
spent on additional capital equipment, bring- 
ing Our total postwar expenditure on capital 
assets to well over 8 million pounds. This 
policy of capital expenditure has been amply 
justified. Through it, we have been able to 
counter the ever-increasing cost of materials 
and wages. By increasing our car production 
we have, during the year, once again created 
a record overall turnover in spite of the set- 
back we experienced in the early part of the 
year on tractor production. Output of trac- 
tors then dropped to as low as 85 a day, but 
it is now back to 270 and we are not stopping 
at that figure, for we plan to be at 300 a day 
by the end of November. This position, you 
will agree, is very satisfactory, and is due to 
the wider appreciation of the qualities of the 
tractor and of the whole Ferguson system, 
and also to the very extensive education of 
farmers and distributors, undertaken by 
Harry Ferguson, Limited, all over the world. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


In the directors’ report, reference is made 
to the recently formed subsidiary, or asso- 
ciated companies. These have been estab- 
lished in Australia, India, South Africa, 
Canada and New Zealand. I particularly 
wish to give you some details about Australia, 
India and South Africa. 

The new companies are being operated 
jointly with our distributors in those coun- 
tries, and we have a considerable financial in- 
terest in them. They have been formed to 
meet local conditions, and to increase our 
sales in their markets, With our ever-increas- 
ing volume, it is now often more economical 
to ship cars unassembled in order to take 
advantage of preferential tariffs, and also the 
considerable saving in freight and other 
charges. There seems no doubt that these 
conditions will lead progressively to the local 
manufacture of more and more components. 
These three companies are, therefore, operat- 
ing plants for the assembly of the Standard 
“ Vanguard ” and “ Triumph ” cars, to which 
has been added the Triumph “ Mayflower.” 
and they will be in a position to assemble the 
Ferguson tractor when local conditions re- 
quire it. The Indian company, which _ is 
situated near Madras, is actually assembling 
tractors now, in addition to cars. Last year 
7,867 vehicles were assembled in Australia— 
mainly by our distributors. Arrangements 
have now been made for our new company at 
Melbourne to centralise a large proportion 
of this assembly work, and for it to co- 
ordinate the whole Australian market. In 
South Africa our company has already assem- 
bled nearly 1,000 cars since it started to 
operate early in 1950 at East London. In 
Canada our turnover last year was four times 
that of the previous year, and here the com- 
pany is ready to assemble if that course be- 
comes desirable. New Zealand presents a 
different problem, because of the heavy re- 
strictions on the importation of cars, but we 
are ready to take immediate advantage of any 
relaxations. 

Car assembly plants have also been estab- 
lished in Eire, Belgium, Switzerland, Sweden 
and Denmark, and they are being operated 
by our distributors in those countries. To 
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give you some indication of the magnitude of 
our shipments to overseas car assembly 
plants, this month’s figures are 1,734 sets of 
chassis parts and body panels, representing a 
rate of 10 motor-cars per hour, or 34 per cent. 
of our total car output. Our five biggest 
markets at the present time are Australia, 
—— Sweden, Belgium and Brazil, in that 
order. 


EXPORT ORDERS 


At this very moment the company is 
achieving a daily output of 574 units of both 
cars and tractors, and by the New Year this 
figure will be in excess of 600. During the 
month of October we have established a re- 
cord production and turnover in the history 
of the company. We have a positively em- 
barrassing number of orders for deliveries 
from all over the world for the new Triumph 
“ Mayflower,” and production is increasing 
week by week. The company’s other well- 
established models—the Standard “ Van- 
guard” and the Triumph “Renown ”— 
continue to give a good account of them- 
selves in all overseas countries as well as at 
home, Just over 80 per cent. of our total 
production of cars is being exported. With 
the tens of thousands of orders for the home 
market, it is to be hoped that the present 
Government will allow a greater proportion 
of cars to be released for this market, for I 
am sure that you will agree there are far 
too many dangerous old cars on the roads 
of Britain today, and it is high time that the 
country which produces the cars should get 
a fair share. 


INCREASING TRACTOR PRODUCTION 


As I said before, tractor output is now 
approaching 300 a day. This output com- 
prises three types of tractor—run on petrol, 
on vaporising oil, and on lamp burning oil. 
In addition to these types, a new Ferguson 
tractor with a Diesel engine is being 
developed. 

Harry Ferguson, Limited, continue with 
their development of constantly improving 
tractors and implements, and it is satisfying 
to us, as I am sure it must be to them, that 
there are 157,000 Ferguson tractors some- 
where in the world, all of these produced 
from this factory. 


FUTURE PLANS 


Now with regard to the future, provided no 
unforeseen circumstances arise, particularly 
an actual disturbance of world peace, and 
provided there is no cut in sheet steel for the 
manufacture of cars and tractors, we have 
planned a manufacturing programme of no 
less than 144,000 units for this year, which 
compares very favourably with our produc- 
tion of nearly 100,000 last year. We know 
we are capable of accomplishing this under 
ordinary circumstances and our present rate 
of production, if maintained, will give us this 
planned programme. i 

We, in this company, are fortunate in 
having the full co-operation of the trade 
union officials, who, I am glad to say, still 
retain an active influence on their members 
who are employed in our factories. I say we 
are fortunate because this does not appear to 
be the case in so many of the nationalised 
industries, where a minority bunch of extre- 
mists continually try to upset the economy of 
the whole country by acting in a manner con- 
trary to the purposes for which trade unions 
were creat 

There is no doubt that our country must 
now embark upon a considerable rearma- 
ment programme which will tax the country’s 
resources of materials and manpower, and it 
may be necessary for certain production to 
be curtailed, but it is my belief that tractor 
output will have not only to be maintained, 
but actually increased, if the necessary food 
is to be produced to alleviate poverty and 
hunger—the breeding ground of discontent 
and_ trouble. 

The report was adopted. 
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TRONOH MINES LIMITED 
MR J. H. RICH ON TIN CONTROL 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Tronoh Mines Limited was held on Novem- 
ber 7th in London, Mr J. H. Rich, the chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s review which had been circulated 
to shareholders : — 

Although there were no outrages com- 
mitted by the bandits on the property during 
the year, yet the district was not free from 
their activities. Since the end of the year 
six coolies and one forest guard have been 
killed on or near our areas. 

Labour.—Our own experience seems to 
show that where Malayan workers are fairly 
and considerately treated and no third party 
intervenes relations between employees and 
employers will be harmonious and mutually 
satisfactory. In such circumstances the 
Government’s policy of forcing trade 
unionism on the country would hardly seem 
a wise move. 

Tin Control_—The Tin Study Group in 
March, by a majority vote, resolved to request 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to convene, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Havana Charter, a United Nations 

Conference to which all members of the 
United Nations would be invited to discuss 2 
draft agreement for the control of tin. It 
is incomprehensible how anyone having the 
interests of Malaya at heart can support any 
commodity agreement which, inaugurated 
under the auspices of the Havana Charter, 
would in effect mean the handing over the 
control of one of the two most important 
basic industries of Malaya, and in fact of the 
Commonwealth, to an unknown international 
authority. The present seems to be hardly 
an opportune time to even consider any 
international arrangement with the object of 
eee Or cutting down the production 
of tin. 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL 


One reason put forward to justify an out- 
put restriction agreement is the political 
argument that without such an agreement a 
burdensome surplus of tin would be pro- 
duced and that that would bring about 
unemployment. The 1938 annual report of 
the Chief Inspector of Mines, F.M.S., said : 
“ Many mines were closed down as the result 
of the low quota releases, and although mines 
retained their men as far as possible, some 
30,000 coolies were discharged from the 
mines during the year.” Who can deny that, 
if a new restriction agreement were now 
introduced, many thousands of Malayan 
workers would not again, in due course, be 
forced out of employment ? 

It is an open secret that one of the means 
by which the Secretary of State has sug- 
gested that Malayan revenue might be 
increased was by doubling the existing 20 per 
cent. rate of income tax upon company 
profits, The Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs has declared that one of the greatest 
needs was for new capital investment. There 
are two main requisites to the investment of 
capital. One is in the future of 

the country in which investment is made ; 
the other is the necessary profit incentive. 

As regards what I called the second requi- 
site to the investment of capital—the t 
expectation incentive—the realisation of this 


are to be of a kind that can be permanently 
maintained, the financing of them must not 
involve rates of taxation so crushing that 
investors will have no motive for investing in 
the country the new capital on which its 
economy must uliimately depend. 

The report was adopted 


PETER BROTHERHOOD 
LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Peter Brotherhood Limited was held on 
November 7th in London. 

Mr A. M. Neal, J.P., A.C.G.L, A.M.LC.E., 
the chairman, presiding, in the course of his 
speech, said: — 

The total of current liabilities amounts to 
£342,778, agsinst a total of current assets 
on the other side of £1,091,849, a surplus of 
current assets over current liabilities of 
£749,071, which, I think you will agree, 
gentlemen, reveals a very satisfactory position. 

The value of our sales for the year was 
approximately 5 per cent. greater than last 
year’s figure, and if you will refer to the 
profit and loss account you will observe that 
the net trading profit for the year before 
providing for taxation amounts to £246,040, 
against £227,527 in 1949. 

This, I think, is a matter on which the 
shareholders may quite properly congratulate 
themselves, especially in view of the expected 
deterioration in the sellers’ market to which 
reference was made at our meeting last year. 

Of this trading profit of £246,040, a 
vision for taxation absorbs £133,5 
further reminder of the constant drain on the 
cash resources of industry—leaving us with 
a net profit, after taxation, of £112,540. Pro- 
visions made last year but found to be not 
required amount to the net figure of £7,895, 
bringing the available surplus for the year to 
£120,435. 

The question of a final dividend has been 
before the board, who have felt it their duty 
on this further occasion to remain in line 
with the wish of the Government that divi- 
dends should not be increased at this time. 
The members of the board have in mind, 
however, that if, during the current year, the 
conditions, including that concerned with the 
freezing of wages, under which the wish of 
the Government has in the past been com- 
plied with, should cease to have effect, they 
will be freed from the obligation entered 
into some three years ago and will feel entitled 
to recommend a dividend more in consonance 
with the trading results achieved from year 
to year. 

Accordingly, we recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 12 per cent., less tax, 
on the ordinary shares, making with the 8 per 
cent., less tax, already paid, a total dividend 
of 20 per cent., less tax, for the year. 


REPLACEMENT OF FIXED ASSETS 


After the payment of this final dividend 
and allowing for the preference and interim 
dividends already paid, a balance of £96,194 
remains to be dealt with. Bearing in mind 
the increase of the general reserve to £127,000 
last year, we recommend that the whole of 
this balance of £96,194 be allocated to reserve 
for replacement of fixed assets, increasing 
that most necessary reserve to the figure of 
£171,194. 

The balances referred to above under 
general reserve and under reserve for replace- 
ment of fixed assets, and to the credit of profit 
and loss account totalling £465,171, are in 
daily use in the business as extra capital with- 
out which it would have been difficult to 
finance our enlarged and varied output. 


! 
| 
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ANGLO-CEYLON AND 
GENERAL ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A BONUS ISSUE 


The poy or annual ordinary genera| 
mecting is Company was held on Octo 
26th in London, Mr Francs W. pon 
chairman and managing director, presiding” 

The following is an extract from his circu. 
et ee oa 

¢ results o € company’s Operation 
for the past year have been satisfactory, Tn 
Ceylon in May of last year Nilloomally 
Estate was sold and contributed only one 
month’s production to the season’s record 
crop. Despite that sale a crop of 5,388,683 
Ib. of tea was obtained. This is the larges, 
crop ever hartvested from the company’s 
properties. , 

Production and maintenance costs con- 
tinue to rise, but were offset by the larger 
crop obtained. A substantial portion of our 
production for the calendar year 1949 was 
delivered under contract to the Ministry of 
Food, while the remainder of the season's 
teas was sold on the Colombo market and 
under contract to destinations outside the 
United Kingdom. The average price of al! 
sales was 2s. 8.88d., as compared with 
2s. 4.98d. for the previous year, an increase 
of 3.9d. per lb. 

Politically the past year has been one of 
quiet progress for Ceylon. Last year | 
referred to the inequity of the double taxation 
to which sterling companies operating in 
Ceylon were subject. I am very glad to be 
able to record now that relief has been 

anted ; first, by an amendment to the 

inance Bill, which granted relief from Cey- 
lon taxation up to 75 per cent. of the United 

i tax, and more recently by an agree- 
ment between the Governments of Ceylon 
and the United Kingdom providing for full 
reciprocal relief. 


RECORD SUGAR CROP 


Another record crop was reaped in 
Mauritius during the year, some 416,000 tons 
of sugar being produced as against 395,000 
tons for the previous year. The net price 
realised was approximately £25 per ton. 
Costs have again risen but were offset by the 

The trading profit of the company and its 
subsidiaries amounted to £747,774 for the 
year, including £10,525 surplus realised on 
the crop for the previous year. This com- 
pares with a trading profit of £560,933 for 
1949. After providing for all expenses, 
depreciation, and taxation, there is a net sur- 
plus of £316,737, as against £227,277 last 


The directors have pleasure in recom- 
mending that a final dividend of 20 per cent. 
be paid, making 30 per cent. for the yeat. 

book cost of our interests both in 
Ceylon and Mauritius is obviously far below 
the present value due to the conservative 

i ed for many years, coupled with 
increase in values brought about 
by present-day conditions. It follows, there- 
fore, that the issued capital of the company 
bears little relation to the actual value of the 


Accordingly the directors recommend that 
0,000 of the share premium account should 
capitalised applied in paying up ' 
new ofdinary shares of 5s. each 
be issued to the ordinary stockholders 0° 
basis of one new ordinary share for each 
of ordinary stock now held. 
current year the prospects af 
Again a further record crop 


if 
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Mauritius is predicted. 

The iene wah adopted and a ae 
quent extraordinary genera © , 
bonus issue, as recommended, was 2pp!0v 
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WILLIAM DOXFORD AND 
SONS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY POSITION 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
William Doxford and Sons, Limited, was 
held on October 27th in London. 

Dr E. P. Andreae, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: After charging to 
profit and loss account £35,759 in respect 
of exceptional research expenditure, and 
providing for taxation based on the profits 
for the year, the net profit, before trans- 
ferring £42,000 to income tax equalisation 
account, amounts to £276,433, as compared 
with £237,163 for the previous year. 

We are recommending the capitalisation of 
another £50,000 from undivided profits for 
your consideration at this meeting. 
approved by you, it will mean that the 
issued capital of the company will be 
£850,000, divided into 250,000 Cumulative 
participating preference shares of £1 each 
and 600,000 ordinary shares of £1 each— 
still a modest figure in relation to the capital 
actually employed in the business. 


SHIPYARD MODERNISATION 


Two years ago I told you that we had in 
hand an extensive programme for the further 
equipment and improvement of our shipyard, 
primarily designed to enable us to make use 
of the latest me of “ pre-assembly ” 
and the welding of hull structures. It has 
been a very lengthy and costly undertaking, 
but I am happy to say that during last year 
excellent progress was made with the new 
installations, 

We have enjoyed conditions of full em- 
ployment during the year under review, and 
completed and delivered to their owners 
eight cargo ships and one oil tanker, all 
fitted, of course, with Doxford engines. In 
addition, we built in our own engine shops 
six sets of Doxford engines, and installed 
them at our Palmers Hill fitting-out quay in 
hulls built by other shipbuilders. 

The Doxford ine has maintained its 
popularity with shipowners all over the 
world, as instanced by the fact that at present 
engines totalling over one million horse- 
power in capacity are under construction or 
on order. 

One important line on which our research 
engineers are working is concerned with the 
use of heavier oils in the place of so-called 

Diesel Oil.” There seems to be no in- 
herent difficulty. Two vessels with Doxford 
engines have already had more than 18 
months’ successful experience with heavy 
fuel in service, and a number of new vessels 
are having the necessary equipment installed. 


THE OUTLOOK 


When I spoke to you last year I said 
that few enquiries for new ships were circu- 
lating, and that the indications were that 
orders then on the books were com- 
pleted, it would be difficult for the industry 
to keep its yards fully employed. For- 
tunately, however, the situation soon changed, 
chiefly owing to a large demand for tankers, 
and the outlook is now much y > my 
wn company participated in the 
‘ow of new business, with the result that we 
now have orders covering seven large tankers, 
several of which will be the largest we have 
ever built, in addition to two tankers already 
launched but not yet completed. 
en Present commitments enable us to 
orecast full employment for nearly three 
years ahead, and with our up-to-date ship- 
yard and engine works, our strong 
bane iat beckeoous wwe ought, even in less 
in a position to obtain our 
full share of any orders that may be available. 
ed and the proposed 


R 


bonus issue approved 


FERRANTI LIMITED 


RECORD ORDER BOOK 
SIR VINCENT DE FERRANTI’S REVIEW 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Ferranti Limited was held in London on 
October 26th, Sir Vincent Z. de Ferranti, 
M.C., M.LE.E., chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement :— 

The accounts show further progress in the 
expansion of the company’s activities and the 
extension of our manufacturing facilities to 
keep pace with the increase and development 
of the output of electricity. 

The consolidated profit for the year, to- 
gether with dividends on investments, 
amounts to £550,995, as compared with 
£321,004 for the year ended June 30, 1949. 
After provision for tax the net profit is 
£248,100, against £133,027. 

The output of the company, which is em- 
ploying over 7,000 people, has increased by 
20 per cent., brought about by a large in- 
crease in the output of transformers and 
Government work. There has been a slight 
decrease in the total orders received during 
the year, but we are left with a record order 
book of over £10 million, which will necessi- 
tate a further extension of our manufacturing 
facilities ; 32 per cent. of our output has been 
exported. 


TRANSFORMERS 


The erection of transformers has been 
moved to the new factory, which is equipped 
with a lifting capacity of 240 tons, and part 
of the Hollinwood works has been converted 
to a greatly enlarged tank shop. These 
changes have made possible the increase in 
output of 40 per cent. We had in course of 
construction at June 30th, eighteen 230 kilo- 
volt transformers of sizes up to 64 M.V.A. 
and installed weights of 250 tons for export, 
and since that date have received orders for 
an additional thirteen. 

At home we have recently secured a large 
bulk order from the British Electricity 
Authority for grid transformers which is 
commensurate with our greatly enhanced 
production facilities. This order covers 
transformers up to the end of 1953 and is in 
addition to a large volume of business placed 
with us by the electricity Boards, which, 
together with the export*business, mai 
our input at the high level of the last few 
years. 

METERS AND INSTRUMENTS 


Our meter department has successfully 
launched a new single-phase meter which has 
met with very wide approval. This meter 
has been designed to cope with both home 
and export trade. 

The instrument department has a design 
team of considerable strength working in 
conjunction with Manchester University on 
the development of an electronic digital 
computer. The future applications of this 
machine in science and accounting are very 
numerous. 

Electronics.—As the result of the increase 
of the television business, orders for the 
manufacture of 12-inch cathode ray tubes 
have necessitated considerable plant expan- 
sion, which will be kept in production 
during the next twelve months. 

In Canada, to keep pace with the steadily 
increasing demand for electric power, the 
utilities have, this year, brought into opera- 
tion a number of large hydro-electric 
generation stations, adding several hundred 
thousand kilowatts to available capacity. To 
utilise this additional power, transformers 
are needed for transmission and distribution, 
and I am glad to say our Canadian sub- 
sidiary is obtaining an increasing share of 
this important business. 

The report was adopted. 
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COVENT GARDEN 
PROPERTIES COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND PAYMENT 
RESUMED 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of this Company was held on November 2nd 
in London, Mr Louis Nicholas, J.P., F.C.A. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement :— 

The profits of your company and its two 
subsidiaries—English Property Corporation, 
Limited, and Sanctuary Buildings, Limited— 
for the year ended June 30, 1950, have not 
only been maintained but show a slight 
increase. 

The total of such profits, including income 
from investments before providing for 
amortisation of leasehold properties, and 
before deducting debenture and mortgage 
interest, taxation, etc., amounted to the sum 
of £415,108 as compared with £409,695 for 
the previous year. The rents and tolls from 
the Covent Garden markets show an increase 
of some £10,000, but this increase has been 
barely sufficient to cover the increased cost 
of salaries, wages, rates, repairs and other 
expenses. The net income received by the 
company from properties owned by it, sur- 
rounding the markets, and its other proper- 
ties, has been well maintained. 

The Company has continued to reinstate 
war damaged properties and to effect the 
repairs deferred owing to war conditions. 
Some £20,000, including £3,000 incurred by 
one of its subsidiary companies in respect of 
repairs overtaken during the year, has been 
charged against the provision for deferred 
repairs, and in addition the amounts charged 
for repairs against this year’s income have 
been more than maintained. 


THE SUBSIDIARIES 


The dividends received from the com- 
pany’s two subsidiaries are the same as those 
received in previous years, although the net 
revenue of these companies is in each case 
slightly in excess of that of last year. The 
sum that has had to be provided for taxation 
is some £7,000 in excess of that charged last 
year, thus reducing the profit for the year of 
your company, notwithstanding its increased 
income to £106,801 as compared with 
£109,176 for last year. Your directors have 
pleasure in recommending a dividend on the 
ordinary shares at the rate of 4 per cent., 
less income tax. 

The capital reserves of the companies have 
been increased by some £32,665, this being 
the surplus over cost arising on the realisa- 
tion of certain fixed assets while the general 
reserve has been increased by £20,000. It 
will be noticed that the provision for deferred 
repairs has been reduced by some £20,000. 

Freehold and leasehold pr ies show an 
increase of some £71,036 (reflecting the pur- 
chase of one leasehold and various free- 
hold properties during the year under review 
after making adjustment consequent upon the 
sale of two of its properties. 

Certain of the Stock Exchange invest- 
ments held by the company have been 
realised during the year at a slight excess 
over cost, which surplus has been used to 
write down the value of the remaining in- 
vestments. The lease to the Government of 
the Royal Opera House has now been com- 
pleted. 

In view of the present international situ- 
ation it would not be wise to attempt to give 
any forecast, but I am pleased to say that up 
to the present the profits of the company 
are satisfactory and, in the absence of restric- 
tion of imports any other unforeseen 
contingency, I see no reason why the profits 
for the current year should not be maintained. 

The report was adopted. 
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TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT ccteyaiscn’ taxation, ety we aco 30 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE WELL-BEING OF TRINIDAD 


MR KENNETH MOORE’S REVIEW 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
Trinidad Petroleum Severe Company, 
Limited, was held on Octo’! 3lst at River 
Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C, 


Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A., the 
chairman, who presided, said : — 


Gentlemen,—If figures were all that mat- 
tered there would be little for me to say 
today, because the accounts, which speak for 
themselves are eminently ey and 
reflect the most successful year in the history 
of the company. Not only has production 
been well maintained but devaluation as fore- 
shadowed in my speech to you last year, has 
had the effect-of increasing substantially the 
effective price received for our oil. 


Before I leave the accounts, however, I 
should perhaps mention that they are, of 
course, drawn up in the conventional form 
in accordance with the Companies Act, 1948. 
In that form it is not altogether easy to 
grasp certain of the essential aspects of our 
affairs and it may be of interest to you if I 
ee the results in a more intelligible 
orm, 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 


Before charging payments to Government, 
the surplus remaining on the year’s working 
after deducting from our gross revenue from 
oil sales the cost of salaries, wages, materials, 
and depreciation and administration, was 
approximately £919,000. Our partners in 
this enterprise are primarily the Govern- 
ments of Trinidad and of the United King- 
dom. The share for the past year, of the 
Trinidad Government, which it takes in the 
form of oil rents, royalties, duties, and income 
tax, was about £520,000 and of the United 
Kingdom for taxation £100,000—£620,000 
—leaving as the company’s share available 
for dividends and reserves £299,000. Of this 

299,000 if our fecommendations are 
approved, there will be distributed by way of 
agg ww seating to - 
in to help to finance future development 
£112,000. 

The Governments of Trinidad and the 
United Kingdom are, of course, | 
partners, They provide none of the capita 
and take none of the risks but they take an 
imposing percentage of our revenue. On 
other hand, it is only fair to acknowledge 
that the role of Government is an expensive 
one these — and covers a multitude of ser- 
vices the primary duties of 
and the maintenance of law and order. 
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stable and orderly Government will continue 
to maintain the underlying conditions and 
the confidence essential to progress. 


PROGRESS OF THE UNDERTAKING 


It is interesting to look back over the years 
and to recall that the company was formed 
early in 1918—some 32 years ago—and that 
for the first half of its life, its search for oil 


in commercial quantities was, in the main, a 
costly failure and disappointment. It was 
not until 1935 that the company really turned 
the corner and began earning regular profits, 
and you will remember that, in 1937, it was 
reconstituted, hived-off from the British Con- 
trolled Oilfields, and additional capital was 
raised by public issue of ordinary shares. 


It will also be within your recollection that, 
since 1937, the company has never looked 
back. During the war production was suc- 
cessfully raised to about 10,000 barrels a day 
by concentration in a = — 
requirements on proved areas. Since the 
war production has been maintained at a 
more rational level and exploratory drilling 
has, once again, been able to proceed in an 
orderly manner. 


The early experience of T.P.D. was by no 
means unusual in the very difficult geological 
conditions found in Trinidad, It is a matter 
of history that 157 companies have been 
formed from time to time to search for oil 
in Trinidad; 84 of these have actually 
operated ; 12 remain active, but only five of 
these pay dividends, the remainder having 
= into liquidation or been absorbed by 
others. 


SUCCESS OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


I have thought it desirable to mention 
these matters because it will, I hope, give 
perspective to shareholders, and to a wider 
audience whose perception is at risk of being 
blurred by insistent propaganda against pri- 
vate enterprise and profits. Private enterprise 
in Trinidad, as exemplified by the oil com- 
panies, has done, and is continuing to do, a 
— job and, instead of criticism of 

ts, there should be congratulation that 
some, at least, of the pioneers haye been 
successful, after years of struggle, and have 
to establish their ings on a 
profitable basis. 


_In connection with the mention of 
pioneers, it is our sad duty to place on re- 
cord today the passing of Mr R. R. Tweed 
early this year. He and Mr Dalley, who 
died in 1944, joined the company in 1927 
when its fortunes were at a low ebb, and it 
was et ae due to their _ and 
tenacity purpose as managing directors 
that the whole undertaking was not aban- 
doned in the early 1930s. Both, I am glad 
to say, lived to see their faith justified and 
their work for the company crowned with 
success. We honour their memory. 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE WELFARE OF 
TRINIDAD 


From the figures I have given earlier in 
this speech will have noted that the 
amount accruing to the two Governments is 
more than double the amount of t 
available for dividends and reserves. It is, 

course, not the exchequers that 
benefit but also the general community in 
Trinidad, to whom a measure of useful 


firey by is a afforded directly and 
e com activities. 
ited as-4e Sounding eee on on 
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: +» We afe, as a com. 
any, Barge our part in improving life jn 
rinidad. or example, we provide free 

medical attention to all employees and the: 

immediate families ; we have a fully equipped 
medical centre with modern X-ray apparatus 
and dispensary: in housing we have built 
and are now extending a model village— 
Dalley Village—with a community centre for 
the use of residents and their children; jn 
recreation the company has provided a sport 
ing club with cricket and football ground: 
etc.; in education we have recently decided 
to grant university scholarships, either to 
university in the United Kingdom or to the 

Jamaica University, to local students who 

have shown aptitude in a branch of science. 

and to keep two such scholarships contin. 
uously in existence. 


A boarding scholarship will also be 
granted to the Fernando Technical 
School when that school has been built, In 
addition, we are establishing a trade school 
on the company’s land at Palo Seco for 
training apprentices as skilled artisans, It js 
intended to carry a total of 50 apprentices 
on the pay-roll, 


In one way or another, therefore, we are 
making an re contribution to the 
well-being of Trinidad and to all who live 
there, and we are providing opportunities for 
local young men of promise to equip them- 
selves for posts of responsibility. 


OPERATIONAL MATTERS 


To return to operational matters, it is 
becoming increasingly clear that the long- 
term prosperity of the oil industry in Trini- 
dad will depend, in no small measure, on the 
results of our own and other companies’ 
efforts to find new reserves of oil at great 
depths. 


Our drilling programme during the past 
year included five exploratory or semi- 
exploratory wells. Three of these turned out 
to be normal commercial ucers, but our 
first well in the Moruga district encountered 
structural difficulties, exceptional even for 
Trinidad, when a depth of about 1} miles 
was ap » and it was not possible to 
pr with it. Further tests are in pro- 
gress in the hope that we may get some oil 
from higher levels. 


The fifth exploratory well, Coora 188, 
which is shined to go down over 2} miles, 
ced extremely interesting symptoms at 
rather more than half that depth but, as 
drilling is proceeding in the hope of ee 
the designed depth, it may be some months 
before we know the exact significance of the 
conditions encountered higher up. 


You will, I am sure, appreciate the enor- 
mous difficulties of drilling to great depths. 
It is really quite remarkable that they can 
be surmounted moge often than not by 
ingenuity of mechanical equipment and 

i by ill, but as you 
will have inferred from my eatlier remarks, 
one must not expect early and easy success 
in deep drilling. It is a long and 
expensive job but, having put our hand to it, 
we shall not lightly be deterred from pursuing 
it. 


ADDITIONAL ACQUISITION 


With regard to our reserves, you will have 
the report that we have acquired 
oil rights over an additional 11,799 acres 
during the past year, making a total of 67,579 
. As we have — 
explored the drill about one- 
Foch on ae that the scope 
for exploratory drilling in the years to come 
ee ee le. The rate at W 





pursued must inevitably be 
influenced by a variety of factors, including 
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the cost and availability of equipment, the 
level of crude oil prices and general economic 
and political circumstances. 


In the meantime, our “ proved” reserves 
at more easily attainable depths remain very 
cubstantial and, if oil prices remain at about 
the present level and costs do not get out 
of hand, we need not be unduly fearful of 
the future. 

I say this with the more confidence because 
we have a very capable managerial team in 
Trinidad under our general manager, Mr 
Bennett, and in London we have the benefit 
of the long experience of our managing 
director, Commander Lavington, who, for 
many years, and through some of the diffi- 
cult as well as the successful years, was in 
charge of our affairs in Trinidad. 


We also have available to us the wealth of 
experience in geological matters of Mr Halse, 
who, I am glad to say, on his return to this 
country, is continuing in an advisory capa- 
city. He and Mr C. C. Wilson, our resident 
geologist in Trinidad, have between them 
made an immense contribution to geological 
knowledge of conditions in Trinidad 
generally, which has been of very great 
benefit not only to this company but to 
cihers. To them, and to all who work on 
our affairs in whatever capacity, either in 
Trinidad or London, we extend our thanks, 
in wh: -h I am sure you will wish to join. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





FISHER AND LUDLOW 
LIMITED 


GREAT INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 


MR ARTHUR KEATS’ REVIEW 


The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Fisher and Ludlow Limited was held on 
November 3, 1950, at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Birmingham, Mr Arthur Keats, O.B.E. 
(chairman of the company), presiding. 

_The following is his statement which was 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1950:— 

Production, of which over 70 per cent. was 
for export, greatly exceeded any previous 
achievements and this has contributed 
materially to the considerable increase in the 
group net profit, which has risen from 
£172,617 for the previous year to £427,853 
after providing no less than £535,455 for 
taxation and £221,789 for depreciation. Of 
this, £22,265 is attributable to shareholders 
outside the group and £1,192 to pre- 
acquisiuon profits on shares acquired in a 
subsidiary company during the year, leaving 
£404,396 attributable to our interests. 

€ company, as already intimated in my 
statement of last year, purchased during the 
year the majority shareholding in Bendix 
Home Appliances Limited, and for the first 
ume the trading results of this company are 
included in the consolidated accounts, thereby 
aflecting comparisons between the figures for 
the two years. Since the end of the financial 
year your board has acquired the remainder 
of the ordinary share capital of this company, 
which was previously held by American 
imterests. The profits of the Bendix Com- 
Pany have been well up to expectations and 
have made a valuable contribution to the 
proved results now before you. The sales 

its automatic washing machines, un- 
doubtedly the foremost of its kind, are at 
Present only limited by the amount of raw 
materials, principally steel, made available to 
us. A large proportion of this output is being 
parted to all parts of the world and pro- 
— Prices can be maintained at a reason- 
“)< level the outlook for this company looks 
‘srinctly promising. 








ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT 


_ The demands upon our productive capa- 
city are still increasing and although £263,297 
Was spent on acquiring new plant during the 
year the company is committed to a further 
£250,000 to provide additional equipment 
and to ensure that our plant is maintained 
and modernised to the fullest degree. Some 
indication of our progress in this direction 
can be gathered from the fact that over the 
last four years we have expended £1,206,747 
on new machinery and equipment. 

_ The most recent extensions to our facili- 
ties and now in production include a further 
area of 200,000 sq. ft. principally equipped 
with the latest type of plant for the painting 
and trimming of automobile bodies and also 
giving additional capacity for general pur- 
poses. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


In these days of expansion of trading and 
constantly rising prices when many com- 
panies are finding difficulty in obtaining 
working capital your company is in a strong 
financial position to meet all demands likely 
to be made upon its resources in the fore- 
seeable future. The liquid position has, in 
fact, improved during the year with current 
assets at £4,895,531 and current liabilities 
£1,716,015. 

We are continuing to employ all possible 
mechanical aid to production and material 
handling, and whilst the complete palletisa- 
tion of our factory for the mechanical 
handling of raw materials, component parts 
and finished goods is not yet in its final 
state, sufficient progress has been made to 
enable the immense advantages of this system 
over previous methods to be appreciated and 
the economies effected have convinced us 
that our decision to install was correct. 


PENSION SCHEME 


You will be aware from the brochure 
enclosed with your copy of the accounts that 
we are celebrating our centenary year and 
to mark this event your board, after much 
thought and consideration, decided that it 
would be most appropriate to imstitute a 
comprehensive contributory pension and life 
assurance scheme. For this purpose £162,872 
has been appropriated to provide for past 
service pensions in recognition of the long 
and valued service of so many of our 
employees. I am sure you will be pleased 
to learn of this decision to provide a measure 
of security to all our employees when reach- 
ing retiring age. 


ASSESSMENT OF FUTURE PROFITS 


Whilst fully appreciative of the excellent 
results before you I feel that I must add a 
note of caution in any assessment of future 
profits. It should be borne in mind that the 
motor industry with which we are so closely 
associated has been exceedingly busy during 
the past year, despite difficult steel supplies. 
We have not been faced this year with any 
major changes of models involving, as this 
does, expensive retooling, alterations to lay- 
outs, initial development and interruption in 
the rhythm of production, but such can be 
expected to occur periodically in our class of 
business. In addition to this within recent 
months, in common with other manufac- 
turers, we have been confronted with con- 
siderable increases in the costs of many of 
our raw materials. In many instances, in 
face of world competition, it has not been 
possible to recover these increases in our 
selling prices and contracts are tending to 
become less profitable. 


CENTENARY BONUS 


Bearing in mind the Government request 
for restraint the directors are recommending 
the maintenance of the dividend of 20 per 
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cent., less tax, on the ordinary stock, but in 
addition, in view of the celebration of the 
centenary year of the company, feel justified 
in recommending a special bonus of 5 per 
cent., less tax, to mark the occasion. 

The order books of the parent and subsi- 
diary companies remain full and during the 
current financial year production has been 
fully maintained. It seems, therefore, that 
should there be no great deterioration in the 
international situation, we can look to the 
future with confidence. 

In conclusion, I feel sure you would wish 
to be associated with the board in tendering 
thanks to the executive staff, and all per- 
sonnel, to whose efforts the eminently satis- 
factory results are so largely due. 

The report was adopted. 





GESTETNER, LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Duplicators, 
Accessories and Supplies) 


RECORD TRADING PROFIT 
MR S. GESTETNER’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Gestetner, 
Limited, was held on November 2nd at Ald- 
wych House, Aldwych, London, W.C., Mr S. 
Gestetner (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
speech. 

Profits on trading of Gestetner, Limited, 
and of Gestetner, Limited, and subsidiaries 
were the highest in history. Manufacturing 
and selling expenses both showed increases, 
which were in part offset by increased turn- 
over and economies in manufacture resulting 
therefrom and from improved methods. 

_ From almost every one of our overseas sub- 
sidiaries and concessionaires come reports of 
a steadily increasing demand for Gestetner 
machines and equipment; the existing 
demand is higher than it has been at any 
other time in the history of your company. 


UNITED STATES 


A few days ago I returned from a visit to 
the United States of America. I am pleased 
to be able to report that the progress of our 
young subsidiary there is indeed satisfactory 
and gratifying. Progress in the organisation 
of distributing and servicing arrangements is 
ahead of the time-table originally set. .Sales 
somewhat exceed anticipations. Everywhere 
I found that our products were meeting with 
a favourable reception in that highly 
developed market. General trading conditions 
in the United States are at record level and 
there is no doubt that they are a favourable 
factor in our operations. Substantial orders 
should result from our being on the Bureau 
of Federal Supply list and will still further 
swell the amount of business we expect from 
that market. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


The ratio of current assets to current lia- 
bilities still continues to show a healthy 
picture. 

Shareholdings in subsidiary companies 
have increased by £127,000, which is sub- 
stantially attributable to the new American 
subsidiary. This will in turn increase the 
amount of stocks and debtors to be financed 
from our own resources. 

Your directors have taken all steps to keep 
abreast with modern methods of production 
and have continued the policy of installing 
the latest and most efficient equipment ; this 
was the more essential in view of the sub- 
stantial and increasing demand for your com- 
pany’s products in the world’s markets. 

This policy, which embraces both factory 
extensions and re-equipment, will extend over 
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a number of years and has during the year 
covered by these accounts cost £187,000. 
Commitments for these purposes at August 
31, 1950, were £212,000. 

The consent of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee of H.M. Treasury has recently been 
obtained to an issue of preferenc capital. 
Members will be informed of the details as 
soon as the arrangements have been 
completed. 


THE FUTURE 


In 1951 we celebrate our seventieth anni- 
versary. We look forward to this anniversary 
year with complete confidence in our ability 
to establish even greater turnover records 
during the current trading year. The excel- 
lence of our products and the efficiency of 
the world’s sales forces together make an 
excellent augury for the future of the 
company. : 

Your company’s financial year started on 
September Ist and sales for the months of 
September and October exceed those of the 
same months last year by a considerable 
margin. 

Our thanks are due to the employees of 
Gestetner, Limited, for their loyalty and 


keenness, and I am sure you will join with 
me and the directors in expressing apprecia- 
tion of their work. They are a happy band 
and I know that you approve of the expendi- 
ture of just on £40,000 for staff endowment 
assurance and provident funds which was 
incurred for their benefit during the last 
financial year 
The report was adopted. 





TANGANYIKA 
CONCESSIONS 


TRANSFER TO SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The annual general meeting of Tanganyika 
Concessions Limited was held on November 
2nd in London 

Mr Maurice Hely-Hutchinson, M.C. (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech, said: — 
In 1946 your board reached the conclusion 
that a reorganisation of the capital was de- 
sirable to simplify the capital structure. At 
the same time, the board directed its atten- 
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tion to the possibilities of expanding the bys; 
ness of the company and spreading its oe 

In 1948 it became apparent that emigration 
was necessary in order to bring the seat of 
management and control nearer to the pro- 
perties in which the company has substantial 
investments and also, so far as possible to 
relieve the company of the crushing burden 
of taxation. 

With the approval of the Courts granted on 

Monday last, October 30th, to the Proposal 
for reorganisation of capital, and the altera. 
tions of the Articles necessary for emigration 
it seems that we are in a fair way to regard 
the first two steps as accomplished. At the 
same time, we are in the fortunate position 
of finding associated with the company the 
very interests in America and Africa whos 
co-operation we had sought and shall value 
while at the same time our Belgian associates 
have increased their interest in the company 
and we are also able to look forward to the 
co-operation of new interests in London. 
_ From now on the work of the company lies 
in Africa, to which the principal seat of 
management and control is being transferred. 
We hope that this will take place on or 
about November 17th. 





NOTICES 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Stamp Memorial Lecture, entitled ‘ Treasury Control,’’ will 
be given by Sir Edward Bridges at the University of London, Senate 
House (entrance from Russell Square or Malet Street, W.C.1), on 
Tuesday, November 2ist, at 5.30 p.m. The chair will be taken by 
the Rt. Hon. The Viscount Simon. Admission free, without ticket. 

JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 

,HE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS invite applications from 

men and women for the following ae = emg appointments : (a) 
one Agricultural Economist in the inistry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and (b) six Assistant Agricultural Economists, three in 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and three in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Scotland. For (a) candidates must have 
attained the age of 28 on June 1, 1950; for posts (b) candidates 
must be at least 23 and under 30 on June 1, 1950, with extension for 
regular service in H.M. Forces. Inclusive salary scale for post (a) is 
£750—25—£1,000 (men) and £650—25—£850 (women); inclusive salary 
scale for posts (b) is £375 (age 23)—25—£750 (men) and £375 (age 23)— 
20—£650 (women), with higher starting pay for candidates over 23 
on appointment. These scales apply to London posts and are subject 
to deductions ranging from about £10 to £15 for posts (b) in Edin- 
burgh. Superannuation arrangements will be made under the 
Federated Superannuation System for Universities, 

All candidates must have a University Degree with First- or 
Second-Class Honours in Agriculture or Economics, or in a related 
subject (e.g., Geography, Mathematics, Statistics); or, in cases where 
Honours are not awarded, must satisfy the Commissioners that their 
Degree is of Second-Class Honours standard. Those qualified in 
subjects other than agriculture must have specialised in agricultural 
applications of their subjects, and those who have qualified in 
agriculture must have specialised in the economic aspect of the 
subject. Candidates should preferably have undertaken some original 
research work in agricultural economics. For some of the posts it is 
desirable, but not essential, that candidates should have some 
experience of field work in farm accounting investigations. 

Full particulars and application forms from Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 2326 ; 
completed application forms must reach him by November 24, 1950. 
_fAneemeee AND INDUSTRIAL CONSULTING.—Production- 

Engineering, Ltd., invite applications from qualified Engineers 
and Chartered Accountants. preferably with University Degrees and 
with a real interest in the problems facing management today. 
There are exceptional openings for first-class men with initiative 
requiring permanent posts in this type of work, Engineers should 
have served an apprenticeship and should also have had good 
practical ll and an executive position in industry. Accoun- 
tants should have experience of modern developments in financial 
contro! and its application in industrial management. After training, 
there is a four-figure starting salary as well as Life Assurance and 
Superannuation Schemes. Applicants should be between 27 and 35,.— 
Write, giving age and full details of education, qualifications and 


experience, to roduction-Engineering, Ltd., 28, Bruton Street, 
London, W.1. 


A LARGE FIRM of Chemical Manufacturers require the services 
of a young man, aged 21-25, as trainee in the Sales Department 
in London. Applicants should have had a good general education 
preferably with scientific background, and should also have completed 
military service. Previous commercial experience would be an 
advantage, but is not essential. The post is permanent and progres- 
sive, and salary will be commensurate with age and e».perience.— 
Apply, giving details of age, education and experience, to Box 534 


PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Young lady, Canadian, University 
graduate, good typing and shorthand s , seven years’ 
experience, wishes permanent ition, preferably involvin, 


r 
where capability and industry are _ suitably rounrdel Beat 
references.—Box 505. 


ESIGN for Study: “Economic P and the Co-operative 
Movement,’’ by A. Bonner. Copies available from the blica- 




















tions De ment, Co-operative nion, Ltd., WHolyoake House, 
Hanover Manchester, 4. Price 1s. per copy (1s, Xd. post free). 
12s. 6d. per dozen copies, carriage paid. 





ECONOMISTS, June, 1949, to June, 1950, indexed,—Offers, Box 502. 


The report was adopted. 





CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
4 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1954 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
3} PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1953-63 


CITY OF PRETORIA 
3; PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1953-58 


NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due January 1, 1951, the Balances of the several Accounts 
in the above-mentioned stocks will be struck on the night of 
December Ist next, and that on and after December 2nd the stocks 
will be transferable ex-dividend, 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
(London Registrars of the above stock.) 


2 G. A. D, HARRISON, Acting Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. November 6, 1950. 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FIVE PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1960 


NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants for 
Interest due December 31, 1950, the Balances of the several Accounts 
in the above-mentioned Stock will be struck on the night of 
November 30th, and that on and after December Ist the stock will 
be transferable ex-dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
(London Registrars of the above stock.) 
: G. A. D. HARRISON, Acting Manager. 

Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. November 6, 1950. 


DR JAMES A. BOWIE MEMORIAL FUND 


A Fund has now been opened for the purpose of commemorating 
the work of the late Dr. James A. Bowie M.A., D. Litt., First 
Principal of the School of Economics, Dundee. 

Dr Bowie, during nearly 20 years’ work in the City, gave much of 
his time and thought to young men and women who came under his 
charge, but in many ways contributed greatly to a variet of 
organisations not only in Dundee but throu Spout the country. Those 
interested are invited to add their names to the list of Subscribers. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr 
James R. Nicoll, Clydesdale and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., High 
Street, Dundee.—On behalf of the Committee, 

Sir Garnet Wilson, Chairman; William Patterson, Hon. Secy. 
YouNe GERMAN MERCHANT, 21 years, interpreter (Engl.), who 

wants to get commercial experience abroad, seeks position In 
British trade or industry. es and administrative experience. 
Employers, willing to apply at the Ministry of Labour for a permit 
for my stay in Britain are asked to write to Box 507. 








N? matter what product you have to offer, you will achieve @ 
profitable enlargement of your marke through effective 
advertising. Why not discuss the matter with Samson Clark em 
Co., Ltd., 57/61, Mortimer Street?—Museum 5050. 


FOR SALE.—Sets “Economist,” 1947-1950.—Offers, Box $9. 


XTERNAL Student, just failed B.Com, Gp. E., wishes borrow 
44 succesetul student's notes. Copyright will be observed.—Box 51°. 


HE EASTERN BANK LTD., LONDON, has a few vacancies a 
oung men of good education who are interested in an roe 
Banking career, in which opportunities arise from time to tim 
suitably qualified men to transfer to the Eastern Executive Star. 
Preference wiil be given to those who have any otical 
Institute oi Bankers’ Examinations, or who ve had P 
Banking experience. 
For particulars of service, apply to: 


The Bastern Bank Lt. tondon, B.C 











2 and 3 ean 

JOAN, Britain's carefree 
We are a Christmas holiday in Jersey, 

continental resort within the steriing area, where the Christmas 


season is kept up gaily, Why not make up 4 party ? TOM. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 4, 1950, total ordinary 
ovat was £88,440,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
7 )28,000 and issues to sinking funds £620,000. Thus, 
i hadind sinking fund allocations of {10,701,000 the 
maith aecrved since April Ist is £89,629,000 compared 
with £905,000 for the corresponding period a year ago. 
OROWARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into th 











Exchequer 
» ({ thousand) 
Esti- [April 1JApril lJ yw 
mate, | {949 | 4950 1 Week Ended 
1950-51 to to Tras Pte 
Nov. 5, |Nov. 4, [Nov. 5, Nov. 4, 
| 1949 | 1950 | 1949 1950 
000 
DINARY } | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax...... 1388000] 451, 442,504 11,776, 12,854 
Sur-tax .....+.+- | 120,000] 39, 39,80 800 800 
Estate, ete., Duties | 195,000] 114,000; 108,650) 3,300 3,300 
StampS......+..- ,000 30,300; 30,300 1,200, 1,500 
Profits Tax 270.000 161,560) 158,170, 5,100 6,400 
Be sissasss . 25, 8,750 600 ... 
Other Inland Rev. 0 DME ows |. ene 
SpecialContributn.! 4,500) 15,100 3,300 300, 100 
j pages tacnged 
Total Inland Rev. 2028000] 837,270 791,552] 23,076) 24,954 
Customs. .....0++ | 870,650) 477,602, 523,165; 22,589, 17,727 
RO sccasoen | 713,150] 442,700 440,331] 36,700 41,815 
Total Customs and 
Excise ....6c0- 158380] 920, 302) 963,496] 59,289 59,542 
} 
Motor Duties... ... 56,000 12,128! 12,964 1,305 1,449 
Surplus War Stores 35,000) 64,737 25,13 770 = 810 
Surplus Receipts 
from Trading... 85,000 14,045) 30,97 abe 
P.0.(NetReceipts) —... ca 1,100 200 
Wireless Licences. 13,000 _ 6,000 an 
Sundry Receipts.. 27,000 
Miscell. Receipts 11,697; 19,17@ 1,231 1,022 
(in.CrownLands) 70,000 47,139 55,418 288 463 


fotal Ord, Rev... 3897800 1913258 19057 BG; 85,960 88,440 


SELE/BALANCING 
93,700 98,900) 4,500 4,300 


Post Office....... 172,150 
Income Tax on) 
EP-T Refunds. 5,700) 6,821 5,79 350 142 





pitas vee 4075650 2013779 2010476 90,810 92,882 


ssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
_ (¢ thousand) 























Esti- a - 
Expendi mate, JApril 1,'April_ 1] Week Ended 
xpenditure mates | i949 4950 ]—— 


to _? ov. 5, Nov.4, 


1949 1950'| 1949 1950 


EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. of! 
Nat. Debt...., | 490, 


18,782 18,896 
1,153, 1,282 
107 50 


20,042 20,228 
37,400) 36,900 


57,442 57,128 
230 =—-620 


21,621| 21,41 
6,076 4,88 


327,172) 336,1 
575184 146930 


s 












Total 


Peete ereene 





Total Ord. Ex — 
Gakiag Funds’: | aa 


Total (excl. Self-| 
he. Expd.).... 345506 








57,672 57,748 


Theome Tax 
E.p.T. Stents. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by £209,247 to 

{5,811,606, the other ations for the week decreased 

sross National Debt by {21,489,746 to {26,581 million. 
NET RECEIPTS 


fithe Act, 1936, s. 26° 


beacbvene ts eeeeeccecenes 550 

NET ISSUES 
pon cide Permanent Debt Charge sseeeeee M3 
Eek BO atc iaritecsoceces 8 
iil Authors Loans, Act 1945, 2. 3)" 00 
pn ae ertiieirins ae 
mance Acts, 1946 and 1947; Postwar Credits. 292 


CHANGES IN DEBT ¢ thousand 
Week ended November 4, 1950 


Receipts PAYMENTS 
3% Funding Stock, Treasury Bills .... 145,434 
1966-68 ........ 249,000 | Nat. Savings Certs. 400 
Tax Reserve Certs. 10,296 | 2}%% Def. Bonds .. 95 








3° Def. Bonds ... 420 

3%, Ter, Annuities 1,369 —— 8, 1950. f 

—— — — 2 508 Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
ae. “gq | InCirculation 1278,349,968|Other Govt. 

eens Ee is In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1334,229,420 
ays & Means Ad- | 41, | partment... 172,006,855 |Other Secs... 741,334 

aca ++ 118, I 
Treasury Deposits. 12,500 ee ae 4,014,146 
259,296 280,785 Amt. of Fid. —~———= 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 

































Senn W ays and BUD kn ocaane-e 356,625 
a Bills ieee a 1350,356, 823 | 1350,356,823 
coed Bank mg BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Tender ‘ ublic | of Debt ; £ | £ 
Tap | Depts. | Eng- Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt. Secs.... 558,141,441 
land Rest........ . 3,307,895 Other Secs.:- 62,131,756 
949 Public > 281,691,518 | Discounis and 
. 5§2870-0, 2122-9 755-5 16127°6 Public Accts.* 15,277,396 Advances... 30,576,005 
H.M. Tr Securilies.... 31,555,731 
. 3140-0] 1934-9] 374-4 405-0 +3 Special Acct. 266,414,122 
14 3140-0) 1936-0} 373-7 405-0 “7 
19 3140-0) 1921-2] 410-8] ... | 430-0 ‘0 | Other Deps.:- 395,075,492 
26] 3130-0; 1920-6] 401-2 oh 450-0 “8 Bankers..... 308,350,034 |Notes......e+ 72,006,855 
Other Accs... 86,725,458 |Coin.......+. 2,347,873 
3120-0; 1897-8] 423-1 8-8 450-0 “7 -——_ ---— 
3120-0 1898-1] 417-3 wt 475-0 “4 694,627,905 694,627,905 
16 3120-0 1889-8] 408-2 505-0 -0 * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
2 “a. =; = 3 of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
Oct. 3130-0) 1820-0 “6 530-0 °3 (£ million 
» 14 3140-0! 1789-4 “9 555-0 “3 
» 211 3160-0) 2077-8 *2 574-0 2-0 1950 
» 28 3170-0; 2041-1 °3 585-5 “0 paneer menage 
Oct. Nov. | Nov. 
3180-0) 1885-71 353-3 -0 -0 - Sy SS 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 












Average ee ere 
Date of Assen Rate ekenies Government debt 
* ———_—_—___———- of Allot- securities* 
Tender ' a P scccceecees 
, Applied ment : Other securities.......... 
)ifered f Allott o% i Gold and Coin 








1949 





BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








ssue Dept. :— 
Notes in circulation 


ee eeeeneee 


Valued at s. per fine oz... 
Banking Dept. :— 


ti eager 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
i £1,300 million to £1,350 


from 


Nov. 4] 230-0 | 307-0 | 230-0] 10 5-48 | 63 Seseiis 

1950 blic Accounts 
Aug. 4] 250-0 | 335-7 | 250-0] 10 2-81 64 a 

an | 240-0 | 304-8 | 240-0] 10 3-32 73 

" 38 | 240-0 | 312-8 | 240-0] 10 3-23 70 

* 95 | 230-0 ; 294-9 | 230-0] 10 3-48 73 

Sept. 1 ee 333-5 | 240-0] 10 2-90 62 

BY 240-0 | 313-4 | 240-0] 10 3-22 70 ian Sonne 

” 45] 250-0 | 294-4 | 250-0] 10 3-45 81 aa 

”" 921 240-0 310-2 | 240-0] 10 5-21 34 “a 

» 29] 240-0 307-0 | 240-0} 10 3-25 72 
Oct. 6 | 250-0 | 312-3 | 250-0] 10 3-23 14 “Meeting civcstsns’s 
«134 260-0 | 319-4 | 260-0] 10 3-25 16 

” 20 | 250-0 | 332-3 | 250-0] 10 2-94 66 

", 27] 250-0 | 335-8 | 250-0} 10 2-98 65 ee 
Nov. 314 250-0 347-7 | 250-0 10 2-70 60 million on June 27, 1950. 


RE 
On November 3rd applications for 91 jay bills to be 
aid from November 6th to llth were accepted dated 

Monday to Saturday as to about 60 per cent of the amount 

applied for at £99 17s. 5d., and applications at higher 

prices were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum 
of £250 million are being offered for November 10th. 

For the week ending November llth the banks will not 

be asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 















r > otal, 
Week Ended Apr. 1 to 
Oct. 29, | Oct. 28, | Oct. 28, EL 
1949 | 1950 '| 1950” | 22/8=100 
av tificates -— i 
Seetiias.. - ie cactiws te 2,100 | 2,200 51,100 
Repayments ....++2+++++ 2,450 | 2,400 76,700 
Net Savings .....-0+2++: y 350 Dr 200 \Dr25,600 
‘e Bonds -— t 
een ive reas 395 | 325} 10,025 
Repayments .....++++++ 194 | 830} 29,439 
Net Savings ...........- Dr 399 Dr 505 \WDrl9,414 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— | 
Receipts Ei-iaelachapednie «0% 11,157 | 11,986 | 373,856 
Repayments ....+0+++-+ 12,104 | 12,052 | 400,115 
Net Savings ......0-+-+: Di 947 Dr 66 \Dr26,259 
Total Net Savings......... Dr 1,696 \Dr 771 \Dr71,273 
Interest on certificates repaid 500 540 16,809 
Interest accrued..........- 2,366 2,414 72,292 
in total remaining 
eg es 170 | +1,103 | — 15,790 











Miscellaneous ..csesesss 


London 


eeeeeeeereres 


GOLD 





| 


i 
| 


“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
Prices (1927=100) 


2g i Me Oct. 3 Oct. 17, | Oct. ST, ‘ 
1949 1950 | 1950 


eeree 





AND SILVER 

The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. 1 : 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :-— 


SILVER 


New York! Bombay 
ounce per ounce'per 100 tolas 
| i 
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272-6,1275-5,1278-3 
| | 
77-7| 74-9] 72-0 


345-2/1345-21345-2 » 
0-8 0-8} 0-7 
4-4 4-4] 4-4 


24870 248/0| 248/0 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony oj Heng Kong) : 
Che Liability of Members « limited to the extent and in manner presoribed by Ordinance No, : 


of 1929 of the Cay 
‘AL ISSUED AND es oP uv : . - $20,080,000 
VE FUNOS sro be . 4% fe . - . . 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . i ay 
Office: HONG KONG 


Head 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HOW SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.8.8. 
Office Gracechurch Street, &.C.3. 
























Gray a! 
AN 
NORTH 
Bombay Kuala Lampar BORNEO (Con. 

CEYLON Swatow Calcutta Malacsa Sandakar 

a Tsingtao Haiphong ” Penang PHILIPPINES 
C 
® DJAWA (JAVA) Ao Bingapor- lloilo 
*Chefoo Burabaja Kobe (Orchard Road SIAM 
*Dairen EUROPE Tokyo Sungei Patan’ Bangkok 
*Foochow Hambarz Yokoham: Teluk Anson UNITED 
*Hankow MALAYA NORTH KINGDOM 
—_ a a Cameron oe oa 
*Moukd, Highland Brunei Towo A. 
“Nanking —* Ipoh Jeaseiton New York 

Peking Moagk ok Johore Bahru Kuala Bota San Francisec 


*Branches at present rot operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service w Trustees and Efecutors ix alec undertaken by the Bank’. Trustee 


Companies in 
HONG KONG 










LONDON SINGAPORE 













Head Offices 


EDINBURGH 
ESTO. 


Branches throughout 
SCOTLAND 







LONDON OFFICES: 387, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Scrvice undertaken 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €18,080,000 
CLAIMS PAID ae ho €207 000,000 
( 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 


Applicatiors are invited for a Lectureship in Economics. Candi- 
dates should have special qualifications either in Statistical 
Economics or in Economic Theory. The ae is in the salary 


scale £550 to £1,100 per annum, and, subject to the qualifications 
and experienc of the candidate appointed, the initial salary could 
be not less than £800 per annum, 


Conditicn; of Appointment and Form of Application, which should 
be returned as soon as possible, may be obtained from the under- 


signed, 
H. PICKBOURNE, Registrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL ———™” 
BRUNNER CHAIR OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


The Council of the University of Liverpool invites applications 
for the Brunner Chair of Economic Science. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom twelve copies of applications (one in the case of overseas 
candidates) should be received not later than November 25, 1950. 

August, 1950. STANLEY DUMBELL, Registrar. 

AW MATERIALS OF INDIA—an Exhibition at India House, 
Aldwych, W.C.2, commencing November 15th, Open Mondays to 
Saturdays from 9,30 a.m: to’ 5 p.m. Admission free, 





Postal 
Tuition for s C e 
for 


@ 
The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree = a vatuable quatificatior tor statisticat 
research, and welfare work in commerce and industry, and teaching or administrativ. 
posts under Education authori ete. The degree is open to all without Universit, 
residence, Yon may srepere for three examinations at bome under the experiences 

ot (est. 1894): fees are reasonable, and may be paid by instalments 


Seadee Depart preter of WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


aE ED 












































‘BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL jan ‘es ss» one 4,500,009 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID roe obs ses wne €2,400,000 
FUND & BALANCE carried forward 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1950... ses ons £97,496 902 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotiand 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 








TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


If you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plan 
m Canada or in the West Indies, we ane of help eee 


Through 330 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 










ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

DIVIDEND NO. 253 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 23 per cant, 
being at the rate of 10 per cent per annum upon the paid-up Capita! 
Stock of the Bank, has been declared for the three months endioz 
November 30, 1950, and will be PAYABLE at the Bank and ta 
branches on and after December 1, 1950, to Shareholders of recor? 


October 31, 1950 
By Order of the Board 
T, H, ATKINSON, General Manager 
October 26, 1950. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE AND A QUARTER FER CENT REGISTERED STOCK. 








For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due January |, 
1951, the BALANCES will be STRUCK at the close of business on 
December 1, 1950, after which date the Stock will be transferred 
ex-dividend.—For Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Govern- 


ment of Canada in , A. D, HARPER, Manager, 47, Thread- 
needle Street, E.C.2, 
November 1, 1950. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1954 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due January |, 
1951, the Balances will be Struck at the close of business on December 
1, 1950, after which date the stock will be transferred ex-dividend.— 
For Bank of Montreal, A. D, HARPER, Manager, 47, Threadneedle 
Street, E.C.2. November 1, 1950, _ 


HE CHARTERED 





INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fl 
secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 


with the Secretary of the Institute, 16, George Street, Mansion 
House, E.C.4. 





MURRAY-WATSON 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


58, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3506-? 
DUDLEY WORCESTERSHIRE DUDLEY 3162 


THER BOTHES APPEAR ON PAGE TSS 


2d in itain by St. Clements Press, Ltp., : ay, London, \W.C2.~ Published weekly” by Tus Boowomigt Newsearst. Lt0. 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.\W.1. U.S. Representative: 'R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, November il, 1990. 
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